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THE ROMANCE OF 
JOHN BAINBRIDGE 

CHAPTER I 

JOHN BAINBRIDGE 

One of two workmen in the gallery sang out, 
"BiUyl" 

It was the oflSce of the Bainbridge Art Window 
and Mosaic Works. The chamber was ample, having 
at one end the gallery and several great display win- 
dows above and below it. At the other end was a 
bookkeeper's enclosm^ and a doorway from the 
street. The side walls were filled up with a stairway 
from the gallery, packing-cases, tilted sheets of opales- 
cent glass, fancy leaded window-sashes, framed and 
unframed cartoons and sketches, and thick bunches 
of brown paper patterns. In several places the side 
walls were pierced by doorways leading to the inner 
works. 

The workman who had before called now leaned 
over the gallery raU and shouted, " B-i-1-l-e-e 1 Billy- 
be-damned!" 

B 1 



2 JOHN BAINBRIDGE 

"What hop' came a voice from within the 
works. 

"Bring that five-be-seven!" 

"'We're comin', Father Abraham; a hundred 
thousand strong ! ' " 

This was sung, and the owner of the voice emerged 
from a doorway shoving end-over-end a new packing- 
case. He was a gentleman of nineteen siunmers, 
with tow hair, blue eyes, the dimensions of a lath, 
and remarkable quantities of voice. 

"Great Scott!" he cried; "suppose I had Old 
Rattlesnake Fenn in here turnin' him cart wheels! 
I'd settle him f stuflBn' us int' them cars of his all 
right, aU right!" 

"Skidoo with that voice an' git up here with them 
hands," came from the gallery. 

Billy tipped the case flat, open side up, and fetch- 
ing straw from a sack under the stairway, threw 
a hberal quantity into the box. Then as he climbed 
the stairs he sang with deep solemnity : — 

For Nebuchadnezzar they wept, they say; 

He came t' such an awful pass. 
He lost his job as king one day, 

An' th' poor man had nothin' t' eat but grass. 

Arrived at the top, Billy silently helped the work- 
men take a handsome finished stained-glass window 
out of the work frame and the three started to carry 
it perpendicularly down the stairs. 

"Carefully now," exclaimed one of the men. 
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Billy felt communicative. ''I always think of 
m' fairy godmother — " 

"Hold yoiur tongue!" 

"Can't. Holdin' th' glass." 

"Hi — easy! e-a-s-yl" cried the second workman. 

" Aye, aye, sir ; easy she is," piped up Billy. " Say, 
fellers, what would th' old man say if we dropped it ?" 

"Damn!" 

"Answer right th' first time!" 

"Shut up!" shouted the first workman, as they 
reached the floor. He kicked at the youth who 
tripped him backwards into the box. 

"Ha!" 

"Hi! hi! hold it!" 

The glass piece wabbled and nearly fell. 

The upset workman was in a rage. "I'll tan y'r 
hide!" 

Billy looked innocent. "Hope y' didn't hurt 
y'rself." 

"I'D hurt you, y' monkey!" 

"Easy, easy," cried the second workman; "or 
it'll faU." 

All three silently and gently got the glass into the 
case. The first workman then blusteringly lifted up 
an arm to strike Billy, who rolled up his eyes to heaven 
and said: "S' help me!" 

The workman was filled with disgust. " Y' ought 
t' go ont' th' stage, so y' ought. Y'd make a good 
bmn actor. Ach!" 
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He turned and went upstairs, while the youth 
winked at the second workman who went up also. 

Billy set himself to nailing the cover on the case 
and addressing it with a marking brush, whistling 
the while, now with emphasis, now with delicate 
expression. This finished, he stepped up on the case 
and, addressing the gallery, started a speech in loud, 
exaggerated, declamatory style. 

" Feller citizens : I shall address y' on th' bumin' 
question of th' horn: — stuffed street cars." 

The men in the balcony laid down their tools and 
leaned over the rail with grinning faces. Other 
workmen from the inner rooms were drawn to the 
doorways, 6oth in the balcony and on the main floor. 

Somebody shouted: "Throw it into 'em, Billy." 

Billy scorned the interruption. 

"It gives me enormous pleasiure t' tell y' t'night 
what a lot of double-decked chumps yVe been all 
these years t' allow Old Rattlesnake t' own y'r streets 
an' run th' cars t' suit himself." 

Ironical applause from the workmen and a voice, 
"It's great, BiUy." 

"An' y' continue t' be chumps because y' don't 
do a thing but yeU when a man of th' peepul, like me, 
tells y' about it." 

There was more applause, in the midst of which 
a tall, broad-shouldered young man entered from the 
street at Billy's back and, closing the door quietly, 
stood contemplating the scene with keen amusement. 
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It was John Bainbridge, the son of the proprietor. 
On seeing him, the workmen stole back to their 
labors. 

But Billy, all unconscious of what had occurred, 
was bending himself to a new flight of oratory. 

"Remember this, you people with hams V heads, 
that this here street stealings goin' back t' th' dark, dead 
past. It belongs t' barbarous times : t' th' stone age; 
t' th' age when man clothed himself in th' hide of 
th' woolly rhinoceros! Rouse ye! rouse ye! aU 
y' sons of pewter pots! Rise up in y'r might an' 
down Old Rattlesnake, the arch-enemy of th' 
peepul!'* 

At this point Billy discovered that his audience 
had deserted, although without learning the cause. 
He changed from the declamatory to the conversa- 
tional style and shouted: "Hegh! y' lunk-heads. 
Y' have no brains f th' real thing.'' The unquench- 
able then broke into song, accompanying by a jig: 
" ' When pa was a little boy like me.' " The "me" 
was set off by a twirl on one toe, which brought him 
face to face with the quietly contemplating Bain- 
bridge. The youth shrank like one abashed. 

"All work guaranteed to be kick-proof," remarked 
Bainbridge; and then to Billy: "I suppose this 
circus means that my father is not about." 

"Gone t' Lakewood t' see' — " 

"Yes, I remember." 

Bainbridge's manner became listless. He took off 
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his hat and overcoat, sat down in a chair, tilted it 
back, rested his feet on the office rail, and fell into 
a meditation. 

From his height, breadth, thickness, and general ap- 
pearance it was evident that nature had given him 
a large, strong, active, wiry body. His face and head 
bespoke intellect, ideaUsm, and force. The reposeful 
appearance as he meditated and the tossed deep 
chestnut hair might indicate the poetic or sentimen- 
tal; while the square jaw, prominent chin, command- 
ing nose, high cheek-bones, fulness of brows, divided 
by deep vertical thought lines, and most of all the 
clear, penetrating, steel-blue eyes proclaimed a prac- 
tical and forceful nature. His linen was spotless, 
but apparently here ended thought of apparel. His 
business suit was quite ordinary in texture and worn 
in places. He was thirty-two, but his manner had 
at once a masterfulness and repose rarely seen to- 
gether except in older men. 

Billy had taken to a new pursuit, that of sweeping 
the office floor. He was working as if for death and 
destruction. Bainbridge interfered. 

"Billy!" 

The broom stopped and the sweeper came to atten- 
tion. 

"Aye, aye, sir." 

"Why this exertion?" 

"Th' old man said t' give it th' monthly sweep 
while he was away." 
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"Well, what do you think of a sprinkle of water 
to go with it?" 

"Why, certainly," replied the youth, with an 
anything-to-obUge manner. He went for a sprin- 
kling pot, and, spraying the floor, proceeded with his 
strenuous broom efforts. 

Bainbridge lapsed again into his meditations. 
He did not look like a failure, but rather like a strong, 
self-reUant, conmianding, buoyant, successful man. 
Yet the word "failure" was the backgroimd of his 
thoughts. The autunm day was dull, so that the 
oflBce of the works was more sombre than usual. 
But gloom suited his state of mind, for he had become 
convinced that by coming East again he had made 
a serious mistake. 

He had come partly on account of his father, who 
was advancing in years. He and his father had been 
imable to agree on many things, and especially as 
to the life vocation the son should pursue. The 
father had the artistic temperament. He lived in 
the world of art and aU things else seemed trifling 
or sordid. He was anxious to have his son, his only 
child by his first wife, adopt some branch of the field 
of art. He was a wiKul man and tried force. But 
his force met an equally strong nature. The son 
rebelled against being closed in. Besides, he did not 
get on well with the stepmother. He wanted to 
rove. Neither his father nor he would yield, and the 
boy of eighteen left home and struck out for thq 
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8 JOHN BAINBRIDGE 

West, confident and eager with youth and health, 
and careless of the fact that his worldly possessions 
comprised scarcely more than the clothes he wore. 

And what he went through during the next few 
years would be needless to tell. He rarely referred 
to it. He tried all manner of manual labor down 
to farming, timber cutting, and mining, and followed 
many lighter occupations, one being as clerk in a 
fruit conmiission merchant's house in the Pacific 
Coast metropolis, spending his nights of that period 
reading law. But at nothing was he fixed, and he 
kept roving from place to place until he came into 
a httle town in the State of Washington, which a 
great transcontinental railroad system, by selecting 
it as its Pacific terminal, was transforming into a 
rich and proud city. 

There good fortime brought him under the eyes of 
an able and prosperous lawyer, named Swajme, who 
was making vigorous and successful opposition to 
the avaricious demands of "the Anaconda,^' as the 
railroad company was called. This lawyer took 
Bainbridge into his office and set him earnestly to 
reading law. Under his care, Bainbridge was ad- 
mitted to the bar and began to practise. Great was 
Swayne's fame and power throughout that part of 
the country. And great was the young lawyer's ad- 
miration for him, until one day Swasme called him 
into his room, shut the door, and said that from that 
hour forward that law office would change its attitude 
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toward the railroad corporation. The Anaconda had 
taken Swayne in among its special counsel and had 
engaged to pay him annually a very handsome re- 
tainer — more than he could hope to earn by pre- 
carious fighting against it. 

With those words Bainbridge saw his idol shattered 
at his feet. He immediately announced that he^ 
Bainbridge, was not and did not intend to be retained 
by the Anaconda, and he quietly withdrew from 
Swayne's oflSce. The opportunity was open for a 
man to step into the place left vacant by Swayne's 
desertion. Bainbridge felt that he himself was the 
man. The young lawyer, who had been raised in 
Swayne's oflSce and had been his lieutenant, imme- 
diately took up the work of opposition to the Ana- 
conda's exactions where his former friend and 
adviser had left off, and the little city and all the 
country around was amazed and intensely interested 
at the spectacle of a battle royal over the railroad 
corporation between Swayne, the master, and Bain- 
bridge, the pupil. The public sided with the younger 
man and he won some signal victories, notwithstand- 
ing the great prestige and attainments of Swayne and 
the money and power of the Anaconda. 

Bainbridge was at that time only twenty-four. 
For the next five years he piled success upon suc- 
cess, imtil at twenty-nine he had become a distin- 
guished lawyer and as famous a champion of popular 
rights in opposition to monopoly as Swayne formerly 
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had been. And then it was that the Anaconda came 
to him as it had come to Swayne. It invited him to 
be of its special coimsel and to accept yearly a large 
fee, with other special fees in prospect. But he did 
not follow Swayne. He did what Swayne had not 
done : he instantly, flatly, and finally refused to be 
bought off. 

And when information of this got abroad, as 
such things will and must, Bainbridge became more 
popular than ever. His influence at the bar and as 
a citizen became very great. He led in all manner of 
public matters and during the following two or three 
years was able to accomplish large results for the 
public weal. 

It was in the midst of this brilliant prosperity that 
he determined to leave the West and to go East to 
the great city where he was born and where his old 
father yet carried on an important business. But 
arriving, he quickly realized that if close to sixty, his 
father was hale and hardy, needed no help from him, 
and, having narrowed visions and ways more set, was 
incapable of sharing his expansive range of view, 
arising from the roving, adventurous Western life. 

But more disappointing to John even than this was 
his failure to take the high place he had set for him- 
self at the bar of the great city. After a year's 
struggle, what had been accomplished? Nothing. 
His whole income for the past twelve months had been 
— he blushed to think how little. The^ competence 
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he had put aside in his years of fruitful work in the 
West had now been well-nigh spent. The fine suite 
of offices he had taken in the centre of the legal bee- 
hive had soon to be exchanged for a puny httle room 
in less ambitious surroundings. To his chagrin, his 
brilliant Western successes had not been heard of, or 
if heard of, were valued at nothing. 

Not that Bainbridge was idle. On the contrary 
be had been very busy. It had begun with an acci- 
dent on a street-car. A woman passenger had been 
seriously hurt through gross fault of the company. 
The company ofifered medical service and a trifle 
in cash for a signed release from a damage claim. 
Bainbridge had been a passenger and a witness. He 
urged the woman to sue and offered to conduct her 
case for nothing. She followed his advice. He won 
and obtained a heavy judgment. As if by magic, 
the unfortxmate flocked to him. He turned none 
from his door. He never had in the West ; he would 
not here. His office became a kind of legal dispensary. 
This was "charity law," but not "practice." 

And one of the things that prevented his getting 
practice was lack of friends. The social atmosphere 
had been partly responsible. In the West it had been 
open, frank, and hearty, but in the East he had foimd 
it cold, reserved, with every man for himself. Cha- 
grin over his absence of recognition had also much 
influence in keeping him aloof from friendships. 

As he sat in his father's glass-works that gray 
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October afternoon, Bainbridge reviewed the whole 
matter. How many times before he had been over 
it would have been idle to say. Hitherto the buoy- 
ancy of his nature had brought its reaction. But 
now, no. 

"Somehow I can't hit the trail here," he mused 
bitterly; "and the sooner I acknowledge it and act 
upon it the better for me." 

He got up nervously. Just then a uniformed 
messenger boy entered. 

"Bainbridge ?" said the boy, in a rather weak voice. 

"Yes, here." 

The boy handed him a white envelope which bore 

the address, 

Mr. William Bainbridge 

Art Window Works 

South Washington Square. 

It was addressed to his father, but assuming that 
it related to business that might need immediate 
attention, the young man tore open the envelope and 
read the enclosed — a message written in a scrawled, 
almost illegible business hand. It ran : — 

"Office of 
"Starr, Arlington & Co., Bankers. 
"—Wall Street, October 16, 190-. 

" Mr. William Bainbridge : 

" Dear Sir, — You will shortly receive a business 
visit from a young artist. Miss Jessica Long, in whose 
work I am interested and to whose father, a friend 
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of many yeajs' standing, I hold myself mider deep 
personal obligation. I therefore ask you to spare 
no pains in executing the illuminated windows for 
which Miss Long offers designs, and I assure you that 
the terms on which she imdertakes to fulfil her con- 
tract are such as to enable her to pay for the highest 
order of art your establishment is capable of pro- 
ducing. Any financial indorsement you may require 
to warrant you in putting her order into inmiediate 
performance I shall cheerfully supply. 

"Yours respectfully, 

"Victor Arlington." 

Bainbridge studied this letter for some time. Vic- 
tor Arlington I The man was a Croesus. His name 
was a financial world in itself. What kind of a girl 
could it be that had such extraordinary backing? 

The messenger was waiting. 

"No answer," said Bainbridge. 

"Would y' sign d' slip?" asked the boy, in meek 
tones. 

Bainbridge signed and the lad was departing when, 
having opened the door and spied a friend in the 
street, he roared in a hurricane voice, "Hey, Pettie; 
which way y' goin' ?" He boimced out and shut the 
door behind him with a slam that threatened to shiver 
the leaded glass out of its frame and into a thousand 
pieces. 

"Fresh, isn't he?" said the tow-headed gentle- 
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man of the works^ coming forward and wagging his 
head toward the door. 

Bainbridge was always interested at Billy's saucy 
confidentiality. 

"Very," he answered. 

"Changin' the subject — what's in th' note? 
Business?" 

Bainbridge thought the youth well nicknamed — 
"Billy-be-damned." He replied merely, "Yes." 

"Changin' th' subject again," said the irrepressible, 
"can y' decide a bet?" 

"State the bet," answered Bainbridge, preparing 
to be amused and settling down in the chair once 
more, with his feet up. 

"Another feller an' me heard a song las' night, 
that was fine f soxmd but next t' nothin' f words. 
Least m' friend an' me thought so. We disputed 
what it was all about, an' made a bet. I said it was 
about a girl, f I thought th' singer said, 'Then it's up 
with th' bonnets of Bonnie Dundee.' Bonnie Dun- 
dee sounds like a girl's name. I know one called 
Bonnie McVeagh. But m' friend wouldn't have it. 
He said th' song was about a man named Barney 
Dimdy an' th' bonnets meant hats!" 

Bainbridge was highly edified at this interpretation 
of the famous old Scottish ballad. 

"I rather incline to your view of it, Billy," he re- 
marked with a smile. 

"I'll collect th' money t'night, sure," observed the 
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youth, and he went oflF into the inner works, carry- 
ing a small case of glass. 

Bonnie Dundee, Bonnie McVeagh, Barney Dundy, 
mused Bainbridge. It all depends upon the point 
of view. 

The point of view. What, for instance, could be 
the point of view of this banker Arlington, who had 
written the letter of recommendation of the woman 
window artist — this Miss — Miss Long ? 

That threw Bainbridge back into what he called 
his "dream'' and which at this time made the West 
seem all the more alluring. What else could he call 
it but a dream? It was the misty recollection or 
fancy's picturing of a fair face. Now it appeared as 
if belonging to a laughing, dark-eyed young girl, 
slight of form and wearing short frock and dark 
braided hair. Again it was the face of a maturer girl 
just entering womanhood, reserved and dignified. 
In either case and whenever he thought of it, the face 
shone with a soft, sweet purity and feminine strength. 

To whom it belonged or where he had seen it, 
whether awake or asleep, he could not tell. But that 
this girl pictured in his mind's eye was as real to him 
as if he had actually seen her was certain. In truth, 
he had half persuaded himself that in his rovings 
through the great Western country he had actually, 
for one fleeting moment, seen such a girl, and that 
only the memory of her facial beauty remained. In 
his heart of hearts he cherished the memory. He 
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kept her face enshrined. To her he paid the homage 
of his most secret thoughts and proudest ambitions. 
And in the way that we build castles of fantasy or 
please ourselves with the thought that some day 
surely our ship of fortune will come in, so he honeyed 
his thoughts with a vague hope that somewhere, some- 
time, he would meet this fair one. 

And he thought of this now as he sat figuratively 
casting up his accounts. Why not return to the 
West — to California, or Oregon, or Washington — 
where he must have seen this elusive princess of his 
dreams? Why not return and prepare himself, as 
it were, to meet her again? Yet the thought no 
sooner came than he negatived it. That would be 
too much like waiting on fate and he was not a fatal- 
ist. If he should go West, it must be as he had come 
East — because it seemed best for the practical work 
in hand. And since he could not make his way at 
his profession in the East, he would return West and 
be a "country" lawyer, a "frontier" lawyer, a "prai- 
rie" lawyer, as the brethren of the East were accus- 
tomed scoflSngly to describe such. He would — 

He was startled from his reverie by a soft voice 
that said: "Am I addressing Mr. William Bain- 
bridge?" 

A girl in brown, above the middle height, with 
slender hthe figure, stood before him. A brown flat 
hat rested lightly on dark hair that clustered about 
her face. 
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Bainbridge looked at her intently for a moment. 
He thought he recognized her. She had an essen- 
tially feminine face, with large, brown eyes and high, 
sharply marked, dark, almost black eyebrows. The 
forehead was broad and high, which made her other 
features, and particularly her mouth and chin, seem 
the more delicately moulded. Because of the dark- 
ness of her eyes and hair, the olive complexion ap- 
peared exquisitely clear and soft. The countenance 
as a whole had the mingled quaUties of the child and 
the woman. Dressed as a little girl, she might have 
seemed such. Attired as she was, she appeared to 
be twenty or something above. 

Bainbridge did not see all this. He was not accus- 
tomed to notice women with any particularity. He 
gazed at the girl intently because he was struck with 
her general beauty and because he thought momen- 
tarily that he recognized her. He thought also for 
an instant he saw in her eyes a spark indicating 
recognition of him which her lips were about to ex- 
press in speech. But the spark went out and the 
words did not come. She stood before him an utter 
stranger. Yet he could have vowed that he had met 
her before or some one strangely like her. 

"No, Mr. Bainbridge is out of town this morning," 
he at length answered. He had risen to his feet and 
stood looking down at her, puzzling about her face. 
It was embarrassing not to remember where he had 
seen it. 
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An expression of uncertainty came into her eyes. 
''Is there any one I should see on business in his 
absence? Are you" — she paused and looked in- 
quiringly. 

Bainbridge answered that while he was not of the 
business, he was the proprietor's son and would be 
pleased to be of service. 

''I came to leave these drawings, and to ask for 
a quotation about the windows to be made from 
them." A gloved hand held out a paper roll, which 
Bainbridge had not before noticed. ''I am conscious 
of a very bold attempt," she said. 

Her eyes looked straight at him. It was a natural 
manner, with nothing coquettish in it. It was frank 
and earnest, abnost to gravity, showing her as uncon- 
scious of her beauty as she was at ease to enter upon 
business transactions with men. Yet a touch of 
hesitation came into her manner as she added, ''I 
had hoped to get an expert opinion as to how these 
sketches would make up." 

Bainbridge noticed that she pronounced her words 
very distinctly, but without affectation. Then he 
realized that he was staring and hastily replied, 
"My father will be here to-morrow morning and will 
no doubt examine them at once." He turned and 
placed the roll on his father's desk within the en- 
closure. 

The girl bowed sUghtly and was going when she 
exclaimed : "Oh, I had almost forgotten the business 
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side. Mr. Bainbridge may desire some assurance of 
my business responsibility, since I am a stranger. 
If he should, I shall be glad to furnish it." 

Bainbridge had by this time recovered something 
of his natural easy manner. "My father/' said he, 
"goes on the principle of 'art for art's sake.''' 

"I hope this is art worth art's sake," she answered 
earnestly. "I shall call to-morrow.^' 

She gave him a parting smile that for a moment 
brought dimples in her cheeks and gave a fleeting 
glimpse of small, white even teeth. Bainbridge 
stepped to the street door and opened it. She quietly 
said "Good morning" and lightly went out. 

Who was this girl, he inwardly asked as he 
closed the door after her. He had surely seen 
her before. He could swear he knew her face well. 
Those eyes, that smile — how familiar! Yet who 
was she? Her manner toward him was that of a 
stranger. And her name — Jessica Long — that was 
new, too. 

The girl's sketches had extraordinary backing. 
What if — Bainbridge carefully re-read the Arlington 
letter. No ! No banker, least of all one of such great 
standing as Arhngton, would in these tricky, black- 
mail days write a letter like that unless in all sin- 
cerity. Undoubtedly Arlington revered the father 
and respected the daughter. 

Why should he not respect her? That face was 
purity itself ; those eyes compelled respect. A strug- 
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gling, ambitious, but modest, young artist. It was 
interesting. 

And Bainbridge was sure he knew of something yet 
more interesting about her, if only he could remember. 
But he could not. 

He placed the roll and envelope in his father's desk, 
and putting on his hat and overcoat, called to Billy 
that he was going. He went forth into the street 
and walked toward his little law office. 



CHAPTER II 

THE RESOLVE 

Bainbridge set out from his father's works with a 
rapid, swinging stride. It was his habit to walk so 
and now he felt more buoyant than he had in the 
glass-works' office, for the gray blanket had lifted 
and given the sun a chance to glow with the mellow 
mildness of Indian summer. 

Besides, his thoughts had been given a different 
turn by the visitor he had just talked with in his 
father's office — this girl with the sweet, strong, 
fascinating face. 

Her name — Jessica Long — raised no questions. 
He did not think he had ever before heard of it. But 
those eyes, the hair, the mouth, the general contour 
— of whom did they remind him? The question 
puzzled him. Yet why should it? What was this 
girl to him ? A stranger. He had his Western ideal 
enshrined in his heart. 

But strange to say, he could not now bring to his 
mind's eye the image of the girl of his dreams. In 
place of it came up the face of the girl he had met in 
the glass-works. Try as he would to recall the fea- 
tures and expression of the fanciful being which had 

21 
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embodied his ideals, the features and expression of 
this new girl offered themselves. 

Bainbridge vaguely asked himself why. Only half 
his thoughts were on things within. The other half 
were on things without ; on the stir and clatter in the 
street through which he walked — a street running 
parallel with the main thoroughfare. 

Presently his thoughts were centred on a crying 
child. She was about four years old, with skirt of 
bright but shabby green velvet, a red, checked-calico 
apron pinned from the shoulders, apologies for white 
stockings, worn-out shoes, and small black braided 
knots all over her bare head. She was an Italian 
child, and she bored dirty little fists into weeping 
eyes. 

"What is the matter, little one?" asked Bwn- 
bridge in a caressing tone, as he stooped over her. 

"She's lost,'' said a n^amuflSn of eight or ten, 
standing by. 

"Where do you suppose she lives?" asked Bain- 
bridge of the boy. 

"Where you live?'* the boy asked the child. 

Without saying a word, she pointed one hand down 
the street in the direction Bainbridge was going. 

"Well, come," he said. "I'U take you home." 

She looked up at him and showed two brown eyes 
wet with tears. He put out a hand and she took hold 
of one finger and walked trustfully by his side. 

"Here's a new occupation," thought Bainbridge, 
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with something like a grim chuckle. ''I'll set up a 
lost and found bureau. '' He glanced down at the 
mite. She was pattering along with placid con- 
tentment. He felt like a protecting giant. 

But where was he to take her? When he stopped 
and asked her her name and where she lived, she 
stood silent with wondering eyes. She could not 
understand him. So on they went again. He thought 
of leaving her at a police station, where he knew 
she would be cared for, when he encountered two 
bare-headed Italian women carrying baskets heaped 
with garlic, tomatoes, and other market produce. 
Bainbridge asked if they could tell where the child 
lived. They set down their baskets, and crouched 
before the little one, speaking Italian to her in gentle 
tones. She answered and one of the women said to 
Bainbridge: ''Me know; me take-a bambino." 

The child took the woman's hand and the little 
Italian caravansary of three moved up a side street, 
while Bainbridge resumed his brisk striding down 
toward his office. 

The incident turned him into a new line of thougjbt. 
Did not this little lost child typify the people of the 
great city roaring about him? Yet who could take 
them under his protection as that child was being 
taken ? As well try to lead a herd of wild horses. 

He looked about him. The street surged ¥dth 
hiunanity. It was the same countless, never ending 
throng that had appalled and weighed down his 
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mind and heart when first he had returned from the 
West. 

It rushed and tore and drove along, hurUng and 
swirUng and edd}dng Uke the waters of one of those 
Western rivers which often he had ridden alone into 
the hills to gaze upon. The vastness of the multi- 
tude, the nothingness of the individual ; the brutish- 
ness, the cries of despair mingled with careless laugh- 
ter ; the young faces made old by hunger of mind and 
soul and body — swept past him, over him ; as if 
he found himself whelmed in the mighty western 
cataract. It was all so confused, yet real, with its 
cares, its laughter, its jeers, its troubles, its crimes, 
its vices, its pinings, its triimiphs, its disappointments, 
its disasters, its aloofness. 

Who could lead in such a cataclysm ? The young 
man who had braved the Western elements — the tor- 
rential rains along the rim of the coast ; the piercing 
cold of the mountain snow ; the scorching heat of the 
alkali plains; the appalling loneliness of the great 
wilderness — was well-nigh vanquished by the mad 
rush of his fellow human beings about him. Worse 
than the elements or than wild beasts was the terrible 
struggle of men. 

What chance was there for the pattering little 
Italian girl ? What chance was there for strong men 
where each seemed to be leaping at another's throat ? 
What chance for that lovely yoimg woman he had 
met in his father's works? 
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How appallingly out of place was her exquisite 
countenance and lithe, graceful form? It reminded 
hun of the picture of the sweet-faced Christian girl 
lowered into the pit of lions. 

He shook himself. He slapped himself fiercely on 
the chest and exclaimed aloud in a way that made 
passers-by turn momentarily to wonder. No, no; 
it could not be just. It could not be natural. Some- 
where, somehow, something must be wrong. 

Here was the richest city on the hemisphere. It 
produced abundantly of the things needed to satisfy 
human desire; and every new process, every labor- 
saving invention, tended to increase that abundance. 
Yet had most of the men, women, and children in that 
city a sufficiency? Far from it. They were in truth 
half famished. Little children died like flies in the 
tenement regions for want of nourishment. He him- 
self had seen much of the sorrow and suffering. Had 
he not been busy with accident cases, with debt cases, 
with eviction cases — with the conflicts of the poor 
and generous and improvident against the rich and 
powerful and hard ? 

That raised the question : Did work make riches ? 
If so, why was not the "working class" the rich class ? 
Why, in fact, was the "working class" the poor class ? 
Why were those who did so little work — who had so 
much idle time — the rich class ? 

Was it because the drones robbed the workers? 

That was it. It was robbery — huge, gigantic, 
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widespread robbery of the many by the few that 
was producing the wild, wolfish humanity. The 
workers were robbed into poverty; into intense com- 
petition among themselves for the brute needs; into 
suffering, vice, and crime* 

Then his thoughts floated back to the West — to 
the West with its wide, sunlit expanse, its caverns 
of untold mineral riches, its primeval forests, its 
waving corn, its yellow, billowy grain, its alkali 
plains, its villages, towns, and cities dotted among 
wild poppy fields, ]^ow with the promise of expand- 
ing life. 

For it was expanding life — the Western life — in 
spite of what hardships it mi^t have. It had been 
a rugged existence, indeed, to him : Working ahnost 
naked in mines so deep that surface air had to be 
pumped down into them; swinging an axe in the 
timber belts; a '^blanket^man" tramping from one 
great ranch to anoth^ in quest of employment; 
laboring on river boats as deck-hand and on wharves 
in a sweltering sun as stevedore ; stealing rides on 
freight trains or under passenger trains; sleeping in 
barns, in sheds, in haymows, and at times in city lots. 
During those roving yesu^ he had shared the fate of 
the commonest man, and althou^ he knew that 
these conditions had broken the self-respect of many 
men and turned them into pariahs of society, yet 
such Western pictures at their worst were not so bad 
as those of brutish poverty to be seen in this Eastern 
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metropolis. The frontier poverty had more that was 
manly about it than the poverty of the great city. 

Should he not then leave the East and go West ? 

Yet, why? To seek his own comfort? To turn 
his back upon the poor? Refuse his sympathy to 
those whose sufferings he knew because he had felt 
them? 

Should he not rather remain in the city and try to 
stop — stop what ? He had been doing a little some- 
thing; he had helped in a few individual cases. But 
relatively to the great mass^ how imavailing must all 
such efforts be 1 It was attempting to blow back a 
hurricane with one's breath I The thought made 
him sick at heart. 

Yet he would find a way to do something really 
worth while — something big. He would not go 
West. He would stop where he was and fight it out. 

He quickened his swinging stride. He must get 
to this fighting soon. He must throw his heart and 
soul into this cause. 

Every hour some youth from the country arrived 
in the great city to himt his fortune, his destiny. He, 
Bainbridge, was like one of those youths. He must 
himt his destiny. He must shake off his long lethargy. 

And in truth never before in his life did he feel more 
alive. He was filled with nervous energy. His arms 
were free; his legs worked splendidly under him, 
strong and springy ; his chest took in deep draughts 
of fresh, bracing autumn air. 
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The old Prussian field-marshal had looked from a 
height over the great rich English city that lay spread 
out at his feet and murmured, "What a city to loot !'' 

So Bainbridge now looked about him as he swung 
along. What a city to conquer ! He had triumphed 
in the scantily populated West. Why not triumph 
here? To triumph here would be to triumph, in- 
deed ! To win a name for unselfish deeds ! To serve 
the pubUc weal, as he had done in the frontier coun- 
try ! To curb or destroy the great monopolies grown 
to giant size from the spoil of robberies! To have 
the recognition and salutation of men as he passed 
along the street, where now he passed as a stranger, 
a nonentity ! 

Was this not worth the struggle? The odds were 
staggering against one so poor, so obscured, without 
place or power. Yet were they greater than faced 
the young Jewish boy who went out between the 
pausing armies and accepted the challenge of the 
greatest warrior of the Philistine host? 

A David! Could he, John Bainbridge, be a new 
David? Would he stand forth before the Army of 
Want and take up the gauge thrown down by the 
Army of Have ? Would he contend with the Goliath 
of Privilege ? 

Yes, he would; he resolved he would; he deliber- 
ately vowed he would. 

How would he do it ? He did not know. He did 
not think of that. All he felt at the time was a burn- 
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ing heat in his breast; a tingling in every part of his 
being. He told himself he would hold to his vow 
while life held. 

And his nerves still tingled as he entered a wide 
doorway, stepped into a waiting elevator, alighted 
at an upper story, passed along a marble-faced and 
paved corridor, and opened a door into his Uttle law 
office. 



CHAPTER m 

THE CALL OF DUTY 

The office looked very small. In fact, it seemed 
to Bainbridge as if he had to bend down to get in 
with the great thoughts that had been filling his 
head as he had walked down the street. It was like 
putting an empire into a dressing-case. 

Yet he got in, and got his hat and overcoat ofiF. 
He sank down into the chair where for a year he had 
worked so hard for the nameless poor. God knows 
they needed help — no, not help, only justice. 

The Uttle office seemed very lonely, too; only the 
bright-eyed office boy there for company. 

"Anybody been here. Tommy?'' 

"Only that Petersen feller," answered the boy. 
"He said he'd call again." 

Bainbridge noticed that the boy poked something 
hastily under his desk. "Ha! Tommy," he cried; 
"what was it? Come, come; Blackstone or Kent? 
What did you put away there ? Or are you just a 
natural boy ? Let's see it. " 

The boy sheepishly dived down and pulled out a 
paper-covered book. He handed it to Bainbridge, 
who read : " ' The Startling Adventures of Dan the 

do 
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Pirate Killer!' Um! I don't remember to have 
read this one. But I've been through all the rest of 
them, I think. Is it exciting^ Tommy?" 

"Great 1" 

"Well, that's all right. Get in a little law now 
and again, if you can manage it; but — look here, 
isn't there a ball game to-day?" 

"Champions against the Bluffs/' was the quick 
response. 

"Well," said Bainbridge, with a smile of fellowsliip, 
"you will accept the admission price with my com- 
pliments and go to the game. Don't exert yourself 
too much to be able to get around here to-morrow 
morning promptly. Be ready for a lot of work. I 
don't know just what kind of work" — Bainbridge's 
smile changed to a rueful expression as his eyes 
glanced about the cheap, cramped little office, but 
brightened on coming back to the face of the boy. 
"Tommy," he said, "you just be on hand and you'll 
find something to do." 

Bainbridge passed over a dollar. "Now pack off 
and put in a good afternoon." 

The youngster did not require urging. He was 
gone in a wink and Bainbridge turned to some un- 
opened letters lying on his desk. Nothing of impor- 
tance. Nothing to show him where and how his 
great work was to begin. 

Great work ! Somehow the words did not have the 
ring they had had when he walked down the street 
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with the blood flowing freely through his veins and 
his nerves tingling. 

Indeed, they now sounded somewhat ridiculous. 
Hidden away in a puny office in that wilderness of 
buildings, what could Ae do? If he went to the 
housetop and shouted, who would hear him in the 
roar that came up from the streets? Talk about 
fighting the great monopoly corporations I How 
could Ae do it ? They had walls of adamant. He had 
nothing but his bare hands. 

He swimg around in his chair and sprang to his 
feet. "By Heavens!" he cried aloud, "I must find 
some way. I won't go West again." 

His eyes fell upon his small collection of leather- 
covered books. He had brought them out of the 
West. They had shown him the principles of the 
law. They had helped him make his early fights. 
He had left other things behind ; but those books he 
would not. He would keep them with him to witness 
his triumphs in the great city. 

But what had they witnessed in the twelve months 
gone since his arrival? It was disgusting to admit, 
but he had to admit it — they had witnessed abso- 
lutely nothing. Plenty of work, yes. But work 
that reached nowhere. He had got into the tread- 
mill of the poor. He was slipping into the great 
machine that made the grind and whir of the great 
city. Soon he might find himself a truss or bolt or 
nut or working part. This would happen if he should 
not commence his great work at once. 
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It was disgusting and disheartening. Of what use 
was ambition and grit and drive if there was no way 
to use them? And if one could not see the way to 
go, it was the same as if a way did not exist. 

Bainbridge in his soul beUeved he had come straight 
up against an unscalable stone wall. 

"I'll go and walk it off!" he said aloud. He was 
about to do that when a rap came upon his office 
door. 

"Come in," called he, dropping his hat upon his 
desk. 

The door opened and in came a middle-aged, mid- 
dlensized man, dressed in a business suit of gray, with a 
soft felt, musk-colored hat. He had a rough but kindly 
face, with a scar on the right side, near the eye. His 
eyes were quick and shrewd. It was the countenance 
of an illiterate, but roughly wise man. What particu- 
larly attracted and held Bainbridge's attention was 
a brilliant red scarf about the man's neck, from which 
hissed a tiger's head in gold, with emeralds for eyes. 

"Mr. Bainbridge, I'm thinkin'," said the stranger, 
looking at Bainbridge closely. 

"That's my name." Bainbridge wondered what 
new kind of trouble was about to be presented. 

"WeU, y'r looks don't belie y'," said the stranger. 

"If the looks are agreeable, no harm's done," 
Bainbridge answered, amused. 

"Harm, is it? No, indeed! I'll tell y' m' name's 
Cavanaugh — J. J. Cavanaugh." 
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"Cavanaugh!" repeated Bainbridge. "Yes, yes, 
Mr. Cavanaugh. I'm glad to meet you. I have 
known a yomig man of that name in the West." 

The visitor nodded. " Y' have. M' son." 

" Yom- son ? " said Bainbridge, incredulously. The 
Cavanaugh to whom he referred was a young fellow 
scarcely of age who had to stand trial on a charge of 
murder. Bainbridge believed him innocent, although 
the evidence against him was black. The accused 
had no friends. Bainbridge had volunteered to 
defend him, and had got him free. 

"M' son," repeated the visitor; "but f ye he 
might have been hanged." 

"I did not hear him speak of relatives," Bainbridge 
remarked, ignoring the reference to himself and really 
not saying what was strictly true, for he had heard 
the young man speak most bitterly of his father, 
whose name and place of Uving in the East he had 
refused to give. 

"Well, no," replied Cavanaugh. "I turned him 
off t' shift for himself because he'd not take up m' 
liquor business an' follow me int' politics. A father 
natcherly likes t' think of his son as his successor." 

Bainbridge invited his visitor to take a chair. 
Cavanaugh with natural ease took of! his hat and 
showed a dark head of hair just beginning to be 
touched by gray. He tranquilly took the proflFered 
chair and crossing one knee over the other, said: 
"I'm Timothy Cavanaugh's father, indeed. When 
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th' boy got into trouble, I expected him t' send V 
help. An' I expected t' give it. It's easy to do it 
with money. Just a word t' th' right — well, we'll 
not say even bechunst us about that. But that 
word — with th' money — would have crooked th' 
jury. All these things is easy when y' know th' 
ropes." 

"Yes, I suppose so," remarked Bainbridge, grow- 
ing more interested in his visitor. 

"But 'Emothy's a Cavanaugh. He wouldn't sind 
t' me; I wouldn't sind t' him; an' him in jeopardy 
of his neck; an' me not realizin' it; f d'yr' see, I 
was depindin' on a frind out there t' sind me b' wire 
th' moves in th' case — th' same frind as sint me th' 
original intelligence. But instid of tilegraphin', he 
wrote; an' that t' th' wrong addresh, b' hivins; an' 
th' letter was so long in reachin' me that I had t' git 
busy in a tirrible hurry. But y'd got there ahead 
of me, Mr. Bainbridge. Y'd got ahead an' y'd got 
'm off I An' y' didn't have no crooked jury, neither. 
Yet y'd got a clean verdict : *not guilty I' It was as 
pretty a piece of court work as iver it has been m' 
experience t' know about." 

"He got free because he was innocent," said Bain- 
bridge, wondering how much his visitor would try 
to borrow. 

"Well, we'll not say too much as t' that. He has 
th' blood of th' Cavanaughs, an' hot blood'll carry a 
man far, be his cause as righteous as th' devil." 
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Bainbridge was amused. He politely observed, 
"The Cavanaughs, I should judge, are pretty virile 
stock." 

"Virile?" repeated the visitor, cautiously, as if 
wondering if any insult was intended. He evidently 
thought not, for he answered lightly: "Ah, well! be 
that as it may, th' Cavanaughs should be grateful, an' 
no one can call me an imgrateful man. I tho'ght of 
goin' West t' see y', but th' prisince of Timmy, th' 
unbendin' boy, made that impossible. Then I had 
a mind t' sind y' a letter, but politics is death t' 
litter-writin'. But nivertheless I wrote t' m' frind 
beggin' him t' undertake th' dilicate matter V me. 
He wrote back that y'd gone East, but th' chuckle- 
head didn't tell whereabouts East. I'm a patient 
man, I am; an' I wrote t' m' frind politely t' sind 
m' y'r address. But I got no reply. Four months 
later m' letter was returned from th' 'Dead Litter 
OflSce.' M' frind could not be found. H'd disap- 
peiared. I might have wrote t' others, but, as I said 
before, politics is death on puttin' things on paper. 
An' so I didn't write. 'Things'll come around 
proper,' I says t' m'self . An' I waited, until one day 
last week I heard of a lawyer named Bainbridge takin' 
a hand in an eviction case in m' district. * Bain- 
bridge!' says I. 'Is he from th' West?' He was. 
' Can this be th' man?' I asked. I foimd he was." 
Cavanaugh changed the crossing of his knees and 
added: "So I'm callin' on y', Mr. Bainbridge. 
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Tlmmy an' me 're still strangers, but a good t' a 
Cavanangh's a good t' me. An' I'm here f that." 

"Here for what?" 

"Here t' settle f Tinmiy. He had no money, an' 
lawyers' fees comes high, as I know. I have th' 
money, an' plenty of it. Name th' price, an' don't 
ask too little for th' defince of a Cavanaugh. What 
is it, Mr. Bainbridge?" 

Bainbridge was astonished. Instead of borrowing, 
the man appeared to want to give. 

"Do you mean," said the lawyer, "that you wish 
to pay me a fee for my services in your son's case?" 

"That's it. Just what I'm here for. Nothin' 
else," replied Cavanaugh, smartly. 

Bainbridge sat back and gazed at his visitor in 
agreeable surprise. "Well, I'm really glad to make 
your acquaintance, Mr. Cavanaugh." Bainbridge ex- 
tended his hand and heartily grasped that of his 
visitor. "I'm glad to meet a man with so warm a 
heart. But, really, the matter's all settled and the 
case is closed for good and all." 

Cavanaugh started as if at soimd of an insult. 
"Y' don't mean t' say y' made th' boy give y' notes 
aginst himself?" 

"No, no; nothing of the kind," the lawyer replied 
reassuringly. "I mean, that — well, when I found 
how he was fixed, without money and without friends 
who could help him, I thought I'd better contribute 
my services for nothing. That's the plain English 
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of it. I wanted to see the fine young fellow free and 
started again." 

Cavanaugh sat back, threw open his coat showing 
a fancy light silk waistcoat, and took a deep breath. 
"Gave yV services for nothin', did yV?" he observed 
in quieted tones, "An' for a Cavanaugh! An' the 
Cavanaugh m' boy, Timmy! A broth of a boy, he 
is, indeed — but stiff-necked, drat him! But I'm 
a man who wants t' meet m' obUgations. M' prin- 
ciple in politics is t' stick t' m' word an' t' meet m' 
obligations. So come, Mr. Bainbridge. I can well 
afford t' be Uberal. I own three saloons, a Uvery 
stable, five six-storied apartment houses" — he paused 
and repeated the word "apartment" with impressive 
emphasis — " with smaller interests besides. An' I'm 
not a man t' stint f'r a kindness t' m' flesh." 

Bainbridge was as much astonished at this frank 
revelation of riches as by the way the man with the 
red necktie m-ged some of them upon him. He 
quietly replied : — 

"Nothing, nothing, Mr. Cavanaugh. I said it was 
all settled, and I'm like you — I'm a man of my 
word." 

"Well, y're a strange one, an' that's no mistake," 
spoke up Cavanaugh, meditatively. "You'll excuse 
me if I say y're th' first lawyer I've met with in manny 
a year who hadn't his hand out for all he could close 
it on." 

"Oh," laughed Bainbridge, trjdng to elude the 
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compliment; 'Hhis isn't any indication of me. In 
other respects I suppose I'm just like the rest of them." 

"Y're stuff fr politics," remarked Cavanaugh. 
"Why don't y' try it?" 

"I may some day." 

" Y'd make a rare judge, now." 

Bainbridge fell in with the humor of the situation. 
"Well, it's occurred to me at times that perhaps I 
would. Or Congressman! What do you say to 
(Congressman? How would I fit that?" 

Cavanaugh became thougjitful. "I couldn't fetch 
either place f'r y' just now. But I might later." 

"How's that?" exclaimed Bainbridge, straighten- 
ing up and staring at the man with the red necktie 
and gold tiger's head. 

"I said it'd be difficult t' manage either nomination 
at this time. Th' slates is pretty well fixed. But 
if y'd take Alderman — " 

"Alderman I" repeated the lawyer. 

Oavanaugh's manner became apologetic. "Th' 
job's not exactly y'r style. It don't compare with 
th' bench, or with Congress, but it's profitable." 

"Ah, I could get a living?" quoth Bainbridge, 
treating the matter ironically. 

Cavanaugh did not treat it so. His manner was 
quite grave. ''A livin' an' somethin' handsome, 
besides," he said, as if bent on showing the Alder- 
manic advantages. "Alderman Metchner has just 
died in m' district. He had th' job six terms. He 
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wint in with nothin'. His salary was two thou- 
sand a year. He's leavin' his family a good clear 
seventy-five thousand. An' they wasn't starvin' 
durin' them six years, either. Pooh ! I'm not sayin' 
that was th' best he could do. He could 've done 
lots better, but Metchner was slow." 

"Let's see," said Bainbridge, figuring on a l^al- 
cap pad, "Metchner had six terms at $2000 a year 
or term. That made $12,000 salary." 

"Yes." 

"And out of that he kept himself and his family?" 

"He did." 

"And besides left at his death some $75,000." 

"That's it to a dot." 

"Well, I suppose the right word for that $75,000 
is 'graft.'" 

"We'll not haggle about words. It is," responded 
Cavanaugh, frankly. "But it's not stealin'. It's 
honest graft." 

"Oh, I hadn't heard of that distinction," remarked 
the lawyer. 

Cavanaugh gave him a quick, earnest look and 
said: "Suppose y' was Alderman an' y' was smart 
enough t' catch on t' where th' city'd have t' build 
a school, or make a public park, or lay out streets, 
with water mains an' sewers. An' suppose y' wint 
ahead an' bought up land in that vicinity cheap, 
an' then just sat down an' waited for th' city to 
buy y' out at a big price! That's not stealin'. 
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It's just foresight. It's pinetration. It's honest 
graft." 

"Indeed!" 

"Or suppose along comes one of them thievm' 
corporations askin' V a franchise," continued Cava- 
naugh, evidently on a favorite topic. "Is it stealin' 
out of th' public treasury t' make th' corporation 
pay V ev'ry vote it takes t' pass th' grant? It's 
not stealin' from th' public; it's just robbin' th' 
robber." 

"And so you think, Mr. Cavanaugh, that if I were 
to become Alderman — " 

"It's f y' t' say. Y've only t' intimate that y' 
want it, an' it's yours." 

"But the voters — what have they to say about 
it?" 

"Nothin'. I say it f'r 'em. I'm th' Tiger leader 
in th' Seventh Assembly Deestrict. There are thirty- 
seven thousand voters in m' district, but they can't 
do nothin', 'cept as I say. I'm leader of th' organi- 
zation, an' what I say goes." 

"Goes with the thirty-seven thousand?" 

Cavanaugh coolly nodded the nod of proprietor- 
ship, and remarked, "They do nothin' but vote fr 
th' man I name." 

"An' your intention," observed Bainbridge, "is 
to offer me the nomination in your district for Alder- 
man?" 

"It is. Willy' have it?" 
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"But I'm not ready to put myself under any 
obligation/' Bainbridge answered; not able to take 
the matter seriously. 

" Devil th' bit of obligation y '11 be under t' anny 
one. No assessment; no promises. Metchner had 
th' call on it, but he's dead. No one else but ye 
has a call that I'll consider; for y' took care of m' 
Tim in a pinch." 

"Are you in earnest about this?" 

"As ever I hope t' be about anything." 

"But I'm not out for graft." 

"What are y' out f'r?" 

"For the scalps of the public franchise corpora- 
tions," answered Bainbridge, by way of illustration. 

"Th' thievin' corporations?" exclaimed Cava- 
naugh. "Th' public's agin 'em. Go f'r 'em. There's 
politics into it. More power t' y'." 

Bainbridge remarked quietly: "Oh, well, I don't 
know that I care' much about politics. I'm think- 
ing of the right of it." 

" Y're young yet, so y're," was the other's comment. 

"And what's more, I'd not turn my hand over to 
get the office." 

"Y' don't have t'." 

"And getting it, I'd not be any man's man," 

"Who'dsayy' would?" 

"And I'd hit hard when I hit." 

"That's just what I'm thmkin'." 

"And I repeat, I should not want and I would not 
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have any hand in graft of any kind, honest or other- 
wise." 

Cavanaugh stretched out his legs on the floor, and 
quietly remarked : " Y'U be a St. Anthony in politics, 
thin, with Fenn an' his great terminal franchise grab 
in th' wind. Th'll be a smart start V a fortune in 
that alone." 

"Fenn, the railroad king?" asked Bainbridge, 
all alert, but for another reason than the one Cava- 
naugh supposed. "I had not heard of that." 

"Oh! It'll be a rich haul." 

"And there is to be a big franchise grant?" 

"That's the talk, an' I guess it's straight." 

"That might make the office of Alderman look 
inviting." 

"Y'U take it?" 

"Can you give me a few hours to think about it?" 

"Sure," answered the politician. "An' th' mo- 
ment y' say yis, y're as good as elicted. It'll only 
remain t' mintion y'r name in th' convintion next 
week, an' t' count th' votes a couple of weeks later. 
Y'U take y'r seat th' first day of nixt January. Mr. 
Bainbridge, I'm a man of m' word, an' mark me : if 
y' accept th' nomination, from th' comin' eliction 
day y'r frinds'll address y' as th' Honorable Mr. 
Bainbridge. Y'r political career in this city '11 
then commince. Here's m' address. Think it over, 
an' give me a call." 

The man of the gold tiger head and red tie handed 
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over a card and took up his hat with a satisfied man- 
ner. "I bid y' good day, Mr. Bainbridge," he said, 
"an' here's m' hand on it." 

The lawyer took and shook the hand in a passive 
sort of way. Without further words the leader of 
the Seventh went out and closed the door behind 
him. 

Bainbridge stood gazing at the door in wonder. 
It was one of the oddest interviews in his life. Should 
he say it was one of the most significant ? He went 
over to the one window of his little room and looked 
down on the busy street below. "Politics makes 
strange bedfellows," he mused. And after a long 
pause he said aloud, "I wonder if my great work 
is to begin in this way?" 



CHAPTER IV 

FATHER AND SON 

The proprietor of the Bainbridge Stained Glass 
Window and Mosaic Works was in many particulars 
different from his son. He was a small-framed, 
stoop-shouldered man, with straight, gray hair and 
thin, drooping, gray moustache and whiskers. He 
wore split, double-framed spectacles, through which 
gray eyes looked with a kindly expression, beljdng 
the caustic speech that habitually fell from his lips. 
He was really warm-hearted and would, had he seen 
something more of the world, have been broad 
minded. But he was shut in by a narrow environ- 
ment. He was ignorant of the larger world beyond 
the little one of decorative art. And this ignorance, 
added to a natural disposition to hide his emotions, 
gave him a hard, unsympathetic manner. 

William Bainbridge had not since he was a young 
man taken any interest in poUtics, and he took Uttle 
then. He thought popular government impracticable ; 
that the good and wise must, under it, inevitably 
be overrun by the rabble. He believed in a restricted 
suffrage. The democratic system was to him only 
another name for abomination. 

45 
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John Bainbridge knew this; yet he felt it his duty 
to consult his father regarding the step he had under 
consideration. And so he went to the window-works 
early the next morning. 

The father looked surprised. "What brand of 
energy is stirring you at this hour, John?'' he said 
dryly. 

"Politics," answered John, cheerily. 

The old man shrugged his shoulders and resumed 
the reading of some mail. 

"But, by the way," said the young man, endeav- 
oring to affect an indifference he did not feel, "did 
you see the sketches left here by Miss Long yester- 
day? I put them in your desk." 

The father looked up sharply. 

" You put them there, John? What do you know 
about this party?" 

"Nothing more than her papers and the Arlington 
letter tell." 

"Oh, you just chanced to be here at the time?" 

"Yes. She asked to have you look at the sketches 
and said she would call on you to-day." 

The elder man scratched with his finger-nails on 
the desk at which he was sitting and looked ques- 
tioningly at his son. "Hum! I have known you 
to be more commimicative." 

The young man did not understand his parent's 
inquisitiveness. "I do not quite see — what is it 
you would like to know?" 
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"Who this Miss Long is.'' 

"I'm sure I don't know," said John, and added 
hghtly, "How should I?" 

" I ask because it is always well to know with whom 
one is dealing," said the old man, shrewdly, satis- 
fied that his son knew more than he wished to admit. 

"There surely cannot be anything to question — " 

"How do you know, John? You say you know 
nothing about the artist." 

The young man was nettled by these matter-of- 
fact inquiries. He did not realize the unusual in- 
terest he himself was taking in the strange girl with 
whom he had had but a few casual, businesslike 
words the day before, and of whom, prior to that, he 
had never beard. It did not for an instant occur 
to him that her f sice and manner of sweetness, purity, 
and strength had been an unconscious signet to him. 
He was nettled at his father's attitude, which he 
thought suspidouB and not in the least warranted. 
• "Why do you ask about the author of the sketches, 
father?" he asked. 

"Because I'm interested in comets." 

"I don't see the connection." 

"It is this," answered the father, dryly, drawing 
forth the roll of sketches in question. "This artist 
drops in on us like a comet, with one of the finest 
window orders ever placed on this side of the Atlan- 
tic." 

"What!" 
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"I know of few orders like it in America." 

"Artistic?" asked John. 

"Exceptionally fine." 

The elder man opened the roll and laid bare a 
number of large and small illuminated church-win- 
dow drawings, accompanied by many black outline 
cartoons. 

John looked at the drawings. "Of course they 
are artistic," he commented. 

"Since when have you taken such interest in win- 
dows?" asked old Bainbridge, tartly. 

The young man laughed with a touch of confusion. 

"I judged the works by the artist." 

The old man gazed reflectively at his son. 

"When a young man estimates the worth of a 
woman's work by her personal appearance, we may 
set it down that the woinaii is young and good to 
look upon." 

Why John should be irritated by this remark he 
did not reaUze. He answered coldly: "Father, the 
lady is a stranger. I sliouJd scarcely presume — " 
He halted. His father's eyes were fixed on him. 
He switched the subject. 

"So the windows will be very fine?" 

"Yes, and unusually large." 

"Ah ! And does that have any meaning?" 

"It means, John, that our works are to make 
windows for the Fenn Cathedral." 

"Fenn, Frederick Fenn, the railroad king?" 
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"Yes. Perhaps you don't know that he is build- 
ing a church.'' 

John had seen accounts of this in the newspapers. 
It was to be the largest and most imposing church 
edifice in North America. 

"It will cost millions, doubtless?" said he. 

"It certainly will," was the reply. 

What the poUtician, Cavanaugh, said about the 
prospective railroad terminal grant to Fenn had 
flashed into John's mind. The consideration that 
had caused the young man to weigh Cavanaugh's 
offer of the Aldermanic office had been the possible 
opportunity to strike at that. Yet here was a new 
phase to the matter. John's father was being asked 
to make the windows for Fenn's church. And then, 
too, Miss Long was the artist. John inwardly ac- 
knowledged that it might be very unpleasant if, in 
fighting Fenn, he should incur her hostifity. 

"I see; the matter is very important," he said, 
referring to the sketches and wanting time to think 
about his own attitude toward Fenn. 

"And a peculiarity about it," said the window- 
maker, "is that I don't appear to be asked to enter 
a competition for the work, as is usually the case. 
From the Arlington letter I consider that I am asked 
to make the windows on the basis of their real cost. 
It is a tribute to my business character, and to the 
artistic workmanship of this establishment." 

The old man smiled muvely. Then he added: 
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But who is this artist? Miss Long? I never saw 
any of her work; never heard of her before. And 
yet this mammoth order is coming through her. 
You said she was yoimg?" 

John assented. ''Between twenty and twenty- 
five, I should say." 

" Pretty young for such work, unless she is a genius." 

John thought that a girl with such a face was quite 
capable of being a genius, but he replied merely, 
"You will see her to-day when she calls." 

"Yes, yes, so I shall," observed the other, rolling 
up the sketches. 

John considered that subject closed, and so opened 
the other one occupying his mind. "Father, what 
would you say if I were to be elected to the Board 
of Aldermen?" 

"That you had taken leave of your senses," was 
the quick response. 

"Why?" 

"Because they are a den of thieves." 

"Yet elected by the people." 

"The people are a pack of fools, who elect knaves 
to nm and rob them." 

"Yes, I know your attitude. But consider the 
question from another standpoint," said the yoimg 
man, trying to conciliate. "If better men were 
there, better things would be done,-' 

"If." 

"Well, father, would you be willing to commence 
with me, for a start?" 
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"What could you do there alone in that black 
hole?" 

"I don't know that I'd be alone. But even if I 
were, I think I might perhaps be able to do some- 
thing." 

"What?" 

"Go after the stealing you speak of." 

"John, you'd find it an ocean of villany." 

"I've sailed on such oceans before." 

"But you can't be serious," said the elder Bain- 
bridge. 

"I am thinking seriously, very seriously of it, and 
that is why I am presenting the matter to you," 
responded his son. John then briefly told his father 
of Cavanaugh's visit and of the offer the politician 
had made. 

"Would you take the word of such a blackguard?" 
asked the window-maker. P 

"Even thieves have a code of honor, father." 

"You'd be disgraced if elected under any such 
auspices and you'd be again disgraced if you sat in 
any such den of iniquity." 

"Father, if I were to go there I should be as un- 
trammelled as I am now. I'd go there to see and 
be seen." 

"And be stultified when seen." 

"No, to be heard when seen. I should go there to 
learn how the pubUc business is being conducted 
and I'd pubhcly say what I saw." 
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"Much good that would do." 

"It would do this good: that the people of this 
city are ready to listen. They are like you to this 
extent — they are disgusted. They do not ask for 
miracles. They merely ask that those in public 
life be straight with them. I know I can be straight 
with them. I know I can tell them just what I find, 
and I can — " 

"John," said the father, satirically, "it soimds 
like a political platform full of 'whereas's' and 're- 
solves' and which 'views' its own side 'with pride' 
and its enemy's 'with alarm.'" 

The young man felt the shaft. He wanted his 
father's support, but the older man did not imder- 
stand him. 

"Well, there is just this about it, father," said the 
lawyer, determined to give his father notice of his 
intentions. "Should I become Alderman I might 
find myself opposing Mr. Fenn." 

William Bainbridge looked at his son quickly. 
" How's that ? In what way would you oppose him ? " 

John explained the prospect of a railroad terminal 
grant. "I should fight this for all that is in me," 
he said. 

"Why? We have to have railroad terminals, 
don't we, John?" 

"Yes, but railroads ought to be in public hands." 

"Perhaps, when the right men are in public office, 
but not now." 
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"Father, the fact that the raUroads are m private 
hands now explains why the wrong men are in public 
office. The railroad magnates debauch our politics 
with their money to keep the right men out of office." 

"It's a common slander, my son. Such a man 
as Frederick Fenn holds too high a place in the com- 
mimity to descend to such dishonorable things." 

The old man spoke as if he had said the last word 
on the subject. 

John remarked that he hoped his father was right, 
but that he feared not. "I am trying to put aside 
any natural considerations I might have as a conse- 
quence of your doing this work for the Fenn Cathe- 
dral," he said. 

"Of course the window work should not influence 
your attitude," answered the elder man. But John 
felt that his father was not saying what was in his 
breast. The cathedral windows would bring pres- 
tige and thousands of dollars to the Bainbridge 
works. John saw that that would secretly have a 
strong influence with his father and would add the 
weight of self-interest to that of prejudice against 
the path of action the son thought he S8 w duty beck- 
oning him to take. He bade his father good morn- 
ing, and walked down town to his office. 

He threw determination into his stride, for he felt 
that he had again come to a point in his life where he 
must be self-reliant. He had hoped to get some 
share of his father's sympathy, but he was convinced 
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that his father's prejudices and the order for the 
windows would deprive him of it. And how was 
that girl artist, Miss Long, likely to view his conduct ? 
What do women know about poUtics? Very little, 
he believed. Therefore she would view Frederick 
Fenn from the standpoint of the windows she had de- 
signed for his church, and she must take ungraciously 
any move against the church builder. 

"Why should I care what she thinks?" he miu"- 
mured as he strode along. 

But he did care. He cared much. He did not 
pretend to tell himself why, but for the first time 
during his manhood a woman's mysterious influence 
had come into his life. 

And what the son had said and failed to say affected 
the elder Bainbridge also. It heightened the interest 
of the father in Miss Long, and he looked to her visit 
with not a little curiosity. 

The young gentleman of the works, Billy, had 
carelessly let a case of expensive opalescent glass 
fall from his hands, and great was the smash thereof. 
The old man grew bitingly sarcastic, and was ad- 
dressingv himself to the said Billy in ironical compli- 
ments when the gentleman under arraignment 
gave him a wink and said in a stage whisper : — 

"Visitors!" 

Mr. Bainbridge turned and beheld two ladies 
regarding him. One of them was small, light haired, 
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and attired becomingly in gray. She was viewing 
the incident with amusement. The suspicion of a 
smile played on her lips and her eyes twinkled. The 
other lady was tall and dark by comparison and 
dressed in brown. Her eyes were dark and gazed 
upon Billy with sympathy rather than amusement. 
Both ladies were quite yotmg. 

The taller one presented a visiting card to the 
window-maker. "Mr. Bainbridge, doubtless/' she 
said with quiet ease. ''I left some sketches here 
yesterday." 

The window-maker glanced at the card which 

read — 

Miss Jessica Long 

The Studio Building 

— Central Park West 

Miss Long turned toward her companion, ''Miss 
Gofif." 

The light-haired girl bowed and referring to the glass 
asked : " Is it all broken ? Can none of it be used ?" 

"Our yoimg compatriot/' answered the old man, 
with a not unkindly glance at the culprit, "did the 
best he could to smash it all. Had he had more time 
or a higher Uft he might have made his work complete. 
As it is, I dare say we can on a scratch use some of 
it." 

"I'm glad to hear it's no worse," said Miss Long, as 
she and her friend took chairs in the bookkeeper's 
enck)eure, into which the proprietor had invited them. 
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"Here are the sketches," he said as he drew forth 
the roll and opened them out on a large drawing- 
board which he arranged on wooden horses before the 
ladies. Miss Long and the window-maker went over 
the drawings carefully together, the other girl being 
silent but interested in all that was said. 

The old man, for all his cynicism, was genuinely 
interested in Miss Long. In the first place there was 
the lack of that indefinable, imconventional atmos- 
phere about her that goes with the average artist. 
Her clothes, while simple, were strictly in the mode, 
and her dignity and reserve of manner showed her 
as one who had seen little if anything of the artist's 
Bohemia. Yet she had none of the stiff formality 
and artificiaUty of the average society woman who 
came in there, and her face expressed sincerity and 
earnestness. Who was she? She was certainly 
yoimg in years, and as certainly old in composure. 
Did she make these drawings ? She talked as if she 
had a complete familiarity with them, and the spirit 
of intense earnestness showed itself in flashes of her 
lustrous young eyes and glowing of her clear skin. 

The old man concluded to make a test of the girl. 
" We'll see if she really could do this work," he thought 
incidentally to the conversation. He paused over 
one of the sheets and asked if she had thought of the 
effect to be produced by shading its red field into 
gold. 

"I scarcely think that would do," she remarked 
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meditatively. "But I have thought of throwing a 
somewhat higher hackwork behind one of the figures." 

Mr. Bainbridge asked for particulars. She drew 
forth the drawing in question and, requesting a piece 
of paper and a pencil, removed a glove and rapidly 
sketched .out what her words had suggested. The 
window-maker watched her critically. Her face was 
intent and keen; her hand quick and unfaltering, 
showing the skill that comes only with practice. 
The old man was satisfied that she was the artist 
she represented herself to be. As to her suggestion 
he said he thought her first idea — the one expressed 
in the colored design — was preferable; that, in 
fact, the designs as a whole were admirable, and that 
he would have to study them carefully before he should 
be prepared to suggest anything further. 

" But, Miss Long," said he, " I do not know whether 
you are prepared to go to the expense that windows 
of this nature and scale appear to me to demand." 

"I want — " she hesitated, — "I am authorized 
to spare nothing to make them beautiful." 

"But I should say from the first glances that the 
expense cannot be less than a hundred thousand 
dollars, and the finest possible treatment may run the 
estimate far above that figure." 

The artist was putting on her glove. She showed 
no surprise at the magnitude of these figures. " When 
will you know fully, Mr. Bainbridge?" she asked. 

" By the end of the week," he answered. 
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"I'll leave the matter in your hands until then," 
she said, rising. "I'll call again at the end of the 
week, hoping we shall be able to settle upon terms 
and see the work commenced." 

The two girls left, and the old man gathered up the 
sketches to have one of the foremen make accurate 
measurements. "Mr. Fenn has certainly chosen a 
very capable and beautiful artist," said he, as he went 
into the inner works. 



CHAPTER V 

Jessica's studio 

John Bainbridgb was accustomed to make quick 
decisions. It went with bis age, his independent 
nature, and his years of fighting his way alone. But 
he found considerable difficulty in reaching a conclu- 
sion about this Cavanaugh offer. Who was Cavanaugh 
and why should his word be taken? The elder 
Bainbridge had called him a blackguard. Well, 
perhaps he was. Yet only in some ways — a black- 
guard with some redeeming points. Surely he did 
not lack gratitude. Besides, even the despot Napo- 
leon had served France and Europe while he strove 
to gratify his own selfish ambition. This man 
Cavanaugh looked upon politics as a business, a trade. 
But he was offering Bainbridge a pohtical opening, 
and without condition. What more oould he do? 
Nothing. 

Bainbridge admitted this, but it did not determine 
him. What attracted him to politics? Not the 
strife. He could get that at the law. He was 
getting that now in his legal battle for the poor. 
Not the routine or the salary of public office. One 
was burdensome even to think of; the other 
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inadequate. Then what was the attraction? The 
yearning to do something for the cause of equal 
rights; the hope to strike a telling blow at the thing 
that was robbing and debauching the masses of the 
people — at privilege. Bainbridge was thinking of 
his vow. 

Yet what prospect of work toward its accom- 
plishment did the office of Alderman hold out? 
There was a chance of his coming into conflict with 
that Prince of Privilege, Frederick Fenn, over a 
franchise grant. But how near or how remote was 
this? He could not tell. And even if the struggle 
should come, how much could he accomplish? 
Perhaps nothing more than to wound his father's 
feelings and hurt his father's business; for how 
could Fenn overlook in the father the son's 
hostility. 

Ha ! that was serious. Was he thinking enough of 
his father? Was he not thinkhig overmuch of him- 
self? Was he not being guided by vanity — vanity 
in thinking he could see where others could not see; 
vanity in deeming himself wise; vanity in deeming 
himself strong? How could he answer that? 

All the morning and until the middle of the after- 
noon he was busy at his oflSce and at court with his 
poor clients, yet not too busy to think about and be 
perplexed by these questions. Should he not go 
West again and cut loose from these perplexities — go 
West and be responsible for himself to himself alone? 
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This was what mvited hun as he strode up town in 
the afternoon. He found his father in the inner 
works with a foreman, working on the Long drawings. 
The old man was evidently taking the latter quite 
as a matter of course. In a moment when his father 
was alone John asked how he found them. 

"Admirable," was the laconic answer. 

"The artist has called?" 

"She has." 

The glass-worker lost himself in a problem. John 
did not obtrude and there was silence for a space. 
When the old man looked up, he said, as if there had 
been no lapse in his speech. "And she drew them 
herself, and is fresh and good to look upon, like a 
morning in June." 

"What more have you learned about her, father?" 

"More? What more is needed?" 

The old man had quite forgotten how he questioned 
his son about Miss Long only a few hours before. 
John smiled. 

"I thought you asked me for information." 

" Of course not," was the retort. " One cannot pry, 
especially into a young woman's affairs. She comes 
here on a business basis and she is thoroughly business- 
like — and an artist, too. It would be an unusual 
combination in a man. It is rare, indeed, among 
women." The old man found his son gazing at him. 
"Well?" he asked; "what is it?" 

" There is something very unusual about her." 
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"What do you mean?'' 

"I don't know." 

"Come out of the air, John. She's a good artist, 
a good business woman, and yoimg. That's unusual 
enough. Don't look for mysteries when plain facts 
will explain things." 

John was determined not to quarrel, especially over 
this girl. "That explains it, no doubt," he said. 

The window-worker looked molified. " Her studio 
is up at Central Park West. Her card is on my 
desk in the office." 

John was tempted to go look at the card at once. 
But something within told him to sit still for a while. 
He drifted the remarks into the topic of glass qualities 
and heard many things he had been told a score of 
times before. All the while he wondered whether 
that card was really in the office; whether his father 
had not carelessly mislaid it, being thoughtless about 
such things. What difference did it make to John? 
He thought it would make no difference. As a 
matter of truth it was of considerable interest to him. 

When there no longer seemed to be reason for his 
sitting around and interrupting his father's work, 
John arose to go. 

"I hope you have got that poUtical foolishness out 
of your head, John," said the window-maker, working 
with compass and rule. 

"Not yet," was the answer. 

"The scum runs poUtics and elects scum to office." 
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"Well, if I go into it, there will be some skimming 
of scum." 

"Better boast afterwards. Such exploits are not 
so easy." 

John smiled and left; but his father's words 
made him imcomfortable. He went into the office 
and looked on the desk. There, sure enough, was the 
card. It bore Miss Long's name and the address, 
Studio Building, No. — Central Park West. He won- 
dered what the Studio Building was like. He had not 
been near that part of the city for years and he had no 
notion of its appearance, except that the park lay 
on one side of the avenue. 

He put the card back and left the building. He lit 
a cigar and started for a walk. His father's parting 
words had nettled him. "Better boast afterwards. 
Such exploits are not so easy." Why should his 
father speak so? Why not show an interest in his 
purposes ? Were they not worthy of it ? Were they 
not above sordid, belly-creeping things ? Was the aim 
not high enough? Aye, it was surely high enough. 
That was the trouble. His father had said, "Come 
out of the air." He meant stop dreaming. Stop 
idealizing. Stop dressing facts in fantastical gar- 
ments. Look at facts in their naked reality. That 
meant, what ? That to skim the scum of politics was 
impossible. The odds were too great. But at that 
thought John bristled. Who said they were too great. 
A Frenchman had said that one man with an idea 
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could make a revolution. If that was true, it was 
true not in one place only, but universally. Yes, 
universally. One man with an idea could make a 
revolution. One man — an idea — a revolution. Yes, 
a revolution. A tearing up of the established wrongs 
by the roots and a planting in their place of the seed 
of truth. One man could do it. A man with the 
truth in him; a man without doubts; a man without 
fear in his heart. He must be strong, he must be 
sturdy, he must be valiant; he must go into the battle 
resolute not to give or to take quarter ; with his scab- 
bard thrown away and his sword flashing and pre- 
pared to flash until it should be hung up in the Temple 
of Justice — a sign to all men who fight for the right. 

But what if he fell and got trampled under foot in 
the mire ? What then about the flashing sword and 
the Temple of Justice? 

John's sense of humor came to his relief. He 
laughed at the utter rout to which this would put all 
his chivalrous ideas. "I wonder," he asked himself, 
"if I am like the whimsical old Spanish don who 
tilted at windmills?" 

Wmdmills! Itey reminded him of those sails 
of the desert — the windmills of the sandy West. 
And then followed a long succession of thoughts of 
that wonderful, vast country toward the setting sun 
that ever, more or less strongly, beckoned to him 
to come. It was the pioneer spirit within him that 
called; the spirit of the builder; the spirit that 
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founds the empire; that lays stone on stone in its 
structure until out of the wilderness the state rises and 
shines, great and beautiful. His heart thrilled with 
the thought, when — 

He noticed that he had turned into Central Park 
West. That other part of ourselves which leads us 
safely and unfalteringly through the mazes when our 
conscious senses are dormant had directed his steps 
there. 

"Central Park West," murmured Bainbridge. 
"Where is the Studio Building?'' 

He found it. It was a fine, large, new building 
of buff brick. On the north side was a green lawn, 
overlooked by expansive studio windows. 

Bainbridge stood against the iron picket fence and 
gazed at the building. "Well, there is a building," 
he mused. " That is a physical reality. It gives token 
that the girl isn't a myth. Doubtless one of those is 
her studio window." 

He turned and strolled up the avenue. The park 
trees on the opposite side were painted in autumnal 
colors, — all varieties of red, brown, and yeUow, 
mingled with evergreens. An artist's scene. 

That artist! dark-^yed, innocent, and lofty! 
How natural to think of her here amid these surround- 
ings ! Yes, but why did he think of her elsewhere, too ? 
Why had she been in his mind — if only half con- 
sciously at times — ever since he had casually met 
her the day before? He told himself that it was 
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because he was puzzled about her face. There was 
some mystery about her. And then, too, he echoed — 
gladly echoed — what his father had said, "She 
is fresh and good to look upon, Uke a morning in June." 
He repeated that to himself. It pleased him. It was 
musical and poetic; and it was true. Like a June 
morning! He had never before thought of any 
woman being Uke a June morning. 

The fact was that John knew very little about 
women. He had a very limited acquaintance among 
them, and that Uttlefor the most part showing the hard, 
practical side. His women were mostly of the law 
courts. His mother had been an invaUd and had died 
early. His stepmother had been like a gusty March 
to him and had helped to drive him from home. His 
earlier manhood years had been too roving and pre- 
carious to enter the feminine sphere. During the 
succeeding period he had through his law practice 
been too busy with the cares of other people, individ- 
ual and collective, to get more than glimpses of the 
gentler side of Ufe. 

True he had for several years held, and still held, 
a sweet face treasured in his breast, and to it paid 
secret devotions. But to whom did this face belong? 
Was it a real face or only a fanciful one ? He admitted 
that it might be nothing but the embodiment of an 
idea; the personification of his vague, secret wishes; 
the creation of a standard of womanhood ; the telling 
himself the kind of girl to whom he could kneel and 
pay his heart's devotions. 
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So that to meet a flesh-and-blood girl like this 
Miss Long — so young ; so charming in face and figure ; 
so winning, yet reserved in manner; so gentle of 
speech and so filled with a purpose to accomplish 
something worth while, something enduring — to 
meet this kind of a woman was to have the invisible, 
subtle, indefinable feminine spell cast over his mas- 
culine nature. 

He was caught in the magic golden net without 
knowing it. The strange girl had come and gone, 
yet his mind's eye had been searching after her. 
It had searched without his realizing that it searched. 
He would have blushed at any deliberate association 
of himself with her; at the ungallantry, the imper- 
tinence of his intrusion upon her privacy. Yet 
she had entered intimately into his thoughts. He 
had walked miles and had sat up half the night weav- 
ing a thousand pleasant fancies about her, after 
which he lay down to dreams that circled about her 
face of sweet strength and dignity. 

Several times habit brought him back to a con- 
templation of the other face, — the enshrined one; 
but curiously enough, he could not recall that face 
now. That of Miss Long had come to his mental 
vision instead. He thought this odd, but he did 
not ask himself its cause. His nature was too strongly 
active to make him regret the unreal for the real. 

His steps had brought him back before the studio 
building, which he was regarding with something 
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akin to hushed wonder, when a window flew up, and 
a girl thrust her head out and screamed, "Fire." 
Smoke could be seen issuing past her. 

In an instant Bainbridge dashed through the door- 
way of the building and into a tiled hallway. The 
elevator was gUding down and the boy in charge 
slashed open the elevator cage and bolted for the door. 
Bainbridge caught him in his arms and rushed him 
back. "Take me up, quick," he cried in a voice 
not to be trifled with. The elevator shot up to the 
fourth floor, which was filled with smoke coming 
from an open doorway. Bainbridge rushed into the 
smoke and through a long hallway, to find himself 
in a high studio chamber, where the girl he had pre- 
viously seen was frantically beating at a couch and 
some hangings that were in flames. With one sweep 
he gathered up an armful of flaming silk pillows and 
hurled them through the open window into the street 
below. Then he tore down the hangings and with a 
swing twisted them into a kind of club with which 
he beat the couch. The heat was intense and the 
smoke choking; but it was all over in a moment. 
There was plenty of smoke still, but the flames were 
quite extinguished. 

The girl who had been almost hysterical with fright 
now saw the comical side to it. "Isn't it absurd?" 
she said and laughed. She might have thought the 
element of tragedy had entered into it if she could 
have seen herself. She was young and very fair. 
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but her light hair was tumbled and black finger- 
marks were on her face. 

"It all happened through my mulishness," she said. 
'^I would hang a wretched Japanese paper lantern 
under the fringe of a shawl. I lighted the lantern — 
and hence this sudden call on you." She laughed 
again and continued, "We meet somewhat infor- 
mally, but I am sure I am deeply indebted." 

Bainbridge was confused to find himself suddenly 
transformed into a hero. But there was a comic side 
of it for him, too. "If I were more audacious," he 
said, "I should explain that I am a kind of voluntary 
fire patrol." 

"One that plucks helpless innocence from the 
burning?" 

Bainbridge was about to reply and retire when he 
beheld another girl standing quietly in the doorway 
surveying him. It was Miss Long. The owner of 
the studio noticed her also. "Oh, Jessica," she 
cried, "but for this gentleman — " 

" Mr. Bainbridge, I think ?" said the one in the door- 
way, with the question in her tone and eyes. 

"Yes, Miss Long," the yoimg man repUed in a new 
kind of confusion. 

"Why, Jessica!" exclaimed the studio girl, "do 
you know my preserver?" 

" Mr. Bainbridge, you have saved Miss GofiF." 

Fiu-ther words were cut short by the excited en- 
trance of the janitor and the clanging and otherwise 
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noisy arrival of a fire-engine in the street before the 
building, followed quickly by other engines and a 
throng of people. Firemen with axes and crowbars 
came surging into the studio and slashed at woodwork 
and plaster to be sure that fire had not got into 
hidden places. 

" What a shame ! and all through my carelessness ! " 
exclaimed Miss GoflF. Then her mood changed. 
She struck a mock theatrical attitude and said in an 
heroic manner to Miss Long and Bainbridge: "The 
lady was hanging over the tower walls rending 
heaven with her agonizing shrieks, when just in the 
nickety nick of the ultimately and positively last 
moment up rode the knight. He was sheathed from 
head to heel in flashing white armor and bestrode a 
coal-black charger. He — '' 

Miss Long stepped forward and whispered some- 
thing about a mirror. The other girl came down 
from her heroics instantly and went in quest of it. 

After making a litter of splinters and lime on the 
floor, the firemen and others disappeared. 

Miss Long and Bainbridge were left alone. " You've 
burnt your hand," she said to him. 

It was his right hand. He protested that nothing 
was wrong with it and thrust it into his pocket. Yes, 
his father was right. She was fresh and good to look 
upon, like a morning in June. 

"Both of us are most grateful for what you have 
done," remarked she. Yes, she meant it. Those 
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eyes spoke with sincerity. "We have adjoining 
studios. Mine is larger becaiose I have a school." 

"A school?" 

"For girls who have Uttle in their hves. It gives 
them an outlet, a sentiment, a love of sweetness and 
the beautiful. It gives them a vocation, too; some- 
thing on which they may rely, as most of them must 
at the beginning, at least." 

"A true school," ventured the young man. 

The girl was interested in his interest. "Come, if 
you care to see it," she said. 

Bainbridge followed her out of the smoky, dishev- 
elled studio. He noticed how straight was her 
back and how supple her body as she went in ad- 
vance. 

At the door they met the elevator boy with the 
fancy pillows that Bainbridge had thrown into the 
street. "Don't look much like anything but singed 
chickens," he said as he took them in where they 
belonged. 

Miss Long led Bainbridge in through another door- 
way on the same floor; presently he found himself 
in a very much larger studio. The decorations — 
draperies and pictures of various kinds — were sunple 
but effective. 

"These you may recognize," she said, drawing his 
attention to sketches of church windows, in black 
outline and colored washes. 

"I believe I do," he answered. 
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"Our school is very simple. There is where the 
poser rests and about we group the students." 

He noticed the platform, circling easels and 
chairs. 

**Some of the girls come during the day, but most 
of them at night — two evenings a week. It is their 
only time, except Sundays and holidays. The evening 
classes are for drawing." 

Yes, yes, she was a June girl — a girl of the month 
of roses. 

"How do they turn out? Some of them artists?" 

"Some of them," she answered, and quickly added, 
" but it makes all of them so happy." A smile showed 
her small white, regular teeth and dimples in her 
cheeks. 

"It is a deep joy to make another happy," he mur- 
mured. He thought she had the sweet dignity of 
Juno. 

Her eyes met his a moment and a faint blush came 
into her face. "Oh, it is a shame to think of it," 
she said, looking away; "when one can do so little." 

Bainbridge was a trifle embarrassed and cast his 
eyes about the place again. Across the room he 
noticed a handsomely framed water-color. He 
stepped toward it. To his delight it offered to his 
view a snowy peak he knew well. A thousand times 
he had gazed upon its lofty powdered crest and asked 
the story of its perpetual snows. He stood before 
the picture in rapture. It brought back upon him. 
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as never it had come since he had returned East, the 
lure, the enchantment of the far sunset country. 

"Do you hke it?" asked the mistress of the studio, 
softly. 

" Yes, indeed. Who painted it ? " 

"Is it because you know the scene?" 

"Yes, yes; I know it well." His eyes left the 
picture and regarded the girl. "Are you the 
painter?" 

"Yes," she answered simply. He felt a queer 
shock go through him as if that answered some riddle. 
He looked at her intently. There was no sign of con- 
straint in her manner. 

"When were you there?" he asked, feeling as if 
on the brink of some important discovery. 

"Six years ago." 

Six years ago, he thought. Why, she could not 
have been more than a short-frocked girl. She did 
not volunteer any further information and he did not 
venture to seek it. He went back to the picture. "I 
have been thinking strongly of returning to that 
magnificent country," he remarked. 

"Is not this country magnificent, too?" 

"For those basking in the warm sunshine, it is; 
but there are so many cast into the shade, into utter 
darkness. Ugh I The poverty here is frightful." 

"It is, indeed," answered the girl, gravely. 

"I have at times been foolish enough to hope I 
might do something to lessen it." 
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"Could you? What would you do?" Her eyes 
were fastened upon him. 

"The poor are robbed into poverty. The thing to 
do is to stop the robbery." 

"Yes-s-s," she said doubtfully and with wondering 
eyes. 

"Special privileges do it. Among these privileges 
are the public franchises that are given to such men 
as Frederick Fenn. He is one of the robbers." 

The girl gave a startled exclamation and drew back 
a step. Her face was the picture of amazement. 

"I beg your pardon," said Bainbridge, hastily. "I 
did not reaUze what I was saying." 

"But you meant it?" she asked earnestly. 

"Yes, what I said I beUeve. But I had forgotten 
that perhaps you do not regard such matters in the 
same light. Besides, I had overlooked the probability 
that you have been brought into contact with Mr. 
Fenn and see another side — " 

"I have been m contact with him and I know him. 
I could not believe anything unworthy of him. It 
is too bad that you should hold him so low." She 
spoke with spirited dignity. 

"What I said was unpardonable. Please forgive 
me." 

"But you believe it," she insisted. 

"I believe Mr. Fenn holds public privileges which 
in effect rob masses of people of what they of right 
should retain." 
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The girl looked dismayed. "And what would 
you do?" she asked. 

He felt that there was no retreat from this girl. 
With another he might shift or turn, but with her 
there must be no evasion. "I should try to take 
these privileges back into public hands. At least, I 
should stop new grants." 

"And how would you do these things?" 

Her face was flushed and her dark eyes were insist- 
ent. He could not resist her, and he would not if 
he could, for that would be weakness. He might be 
wrong in her eyes, but he would not be weak. 

"The whole case is this: whether I go West — to 
the West of that picture, go and remain there; or 
stay here and enter politics with death in my heart 
for all private monopolies, for all special privileges. 
If I stay here, I shall have to oppose Mr. Fenn. I 
shall begin by being elected to the Board of Alder- 
men." 

He had no sooner said tJiis than he wished it im- 
said. It soimded pompous; like a stage general 
declaring that in forty minutes he should conquer 
forty thousand leagues of territory. 

But the girl was evidently not considering that. 
She was taking him seriously. "Mr. Bainbridge," 
she said gravely, "I cannot think you are right about 
Mr. Fenn — I know you are not ; but you will follow 
what you believe to be your duty." 

Her words gave him a peculiar thrill. He straight- 
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ened up before her like a soldier who is receiving a 
baptism of Gie. It made him look larg^, indeed, and 
she by contrast seemed smaller and more slender. 

"I shall follow my duty." 

He bowed to leave. She frankly held out a hand. 
The simple act put him into confusion again. He 
almost awkwardly extended his right hand, and then 
involuntarily winced when she took it. She had 
touched the burn. 

Her gravity changed to a smile. "I thought so," 
she said. "In the small things you do not always 
tell the truth. But do not neglect the hand or it may 
give you trouble." 

In some way Bainbridge got down into the street. 
Once there, he headed straight for Cavanaugh's place 
and definitely accepted the offer of nomination for 
Alderman. 



CHAPTER VI 

ARLINGTON, THE BANKER 

About the table sat the members of the great 
banking firm of Starr, Arlington & Co. They were 
six in number and their collective word, issued under 
the firm name, was law in the financial realm. The 
Street stopped to" listen when Starr, Arlington & Co. 
so much as whispered, for by catching such whispers 
and interpreting them aright miUions had been made, 
and the Street beheved millions were yet to be 
made. 

And as without, so within. There was always an 
impressive stirring among the clerks of the famous 
establishment when word went about that there 
would be a special meeting of the members of the 
firm, for to them it seemed no less than millions in 
the making. If the firm in council should decide to 
acquire certain securities, up surely must go those 
securities, no matter what they might be; for the 
firm could guide the Street. If the firm should decide 
to sell, then sell, sell short, by all means, for the 
Street would surely, sooner or later, do that. The 
firm reaped millions by attracting the Street into this 
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or that line of action. The Street reaped millions by 
being led. The general public paid the millions, 
whatever was done. 

But the councils were in secret. True, only a 
wooden door cut off the rest of the oflBce, but many 
a twenty or twenty-five dollar a week clerk, worn 
down in the service, had strained his hearing trying 
to catch a stray word significant of the portentous 
things that must inevitably come. But so far as 
any one outside the council room was concerned, it 
might as well be holding forth in the subterranean 
chamber of the Pyramid Cheops. 

At the head of the council table sat Alexander 
Starr, the senior partner; a man of fifty-five, short, 
stout, florid, side-whiskered, and indolent. , He sat 
sideways at the table, his back slanting in his chair 
and his knees crossed. Although the titular head of 
the fiirm, he appeared least interested of all the part- 
ners in its affairs. He listened with comfortable 
drooping eyelids, and said little but "yes" or "no," 
as Arlington, the active head and master of the 
house, put through the business with swift despatch ; 
Starr being secure in the feeling, tested by years of 
experience, that Arlington's judgment was the best 
and easiest way to the money, which was what Starr 
most desired. As this monarch sat there and allowed 
the riches to be rolled up for him, he followed his in- 
variable council custom — munched chocolate sweet- 
meats, a large box of which lay open on a desk within 
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easy reaching distance. Politeness moved him by 
whispers or signs to invite the others to partake, only 
to be met by blank stares or absent-minded refusals 
from his high-tensioned companions. 

These companions might be described as Arlington 
and his associates, for while all were partners in the 
house's profits and losses, the fom* men, aside from 
Starr and Arlington, were in the transaction of the 
house's business no more than department heads, 
made so by Arlington. They were men well seasoned 
in the Street, but Arlington's force of character, quick 
decision, and clear mind ruled. In the Street Arling- 
ton was colloquially known by the first syllable of 
his Christian name; and just as "Vic's" invitation to 
come into a "good thing" was regarded by the Street 
as equivalent to cash, and large cash, so within the 
portals of his financial establishment "Vic's" merest 
suggestion was like a law of the Medes and Persians. 
Of course none but the subalterns said this exactly, 
and they only among themselves; but all without 
exception recognized it and lived up to it. 

Victor Arlington was a tall, thin, nervous man of 
forty-five. He had cold, gray, unsympathetic eyes 
and a strong, hard, clean-shaven face. He was always 
carefully dressed. The Street that respects not per- 
sons, but only dollars, said that "Vic" slept on an 
ironing-board; signifying that on account of busi- 
ness, he seldom had his clothes ofif, and always was 
within reach of his tailor. Closely cut and carefully 
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brushed, light- colored hair gave the finishing touch 
to his grooming. 

Arlington had come to the city as a New England 
farmer boy. He was green and awkward, but quick 
of wit. He became errand boy in a market stall, and 
it did not require many kicks and cuffs to teach him 
the lessons that shaped his career. He was pains- 
taking, energetic, and frugal. From the market he 
passed to a grocery store and soon rose to clerk. 
With the experience acquired there, the small savings 
he had accimiulated, and the credit he succeeded in 
getting, he started out in the grocery line for himself, 
and, in face of blunders from ignorance which must 
have been fatal to the average man, made his way 
and succeeded. 

All the while young Arlington had his eyes on the 
speculative field. He made a number of successful 
investments when it came to be whispered about 
among his acquaintances — he was too cold and 
secretive to have actual friends — that he was getting 
to be a rich man. 

His eyes now were set on the financial world. Into 
it he was determined to enter. But as he had not 
enough money to enter alone, he realized that he 
must do so by usiag others. This must be through 
confidence ia his character. Character was to him 
largely a matter of externals. He translated it into 
"respectability." The quickest and easiest road to 
that was to become a member of a church. This was 
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not a matter of faith. It was merely a matter of 
wearing the badge of faith and respectability. He 
became a regular church-goer, was a liberal contrib- 
utor toward church work, and became a vestryman. 

Out of this church-going came business relations 
with wealthy men in the congregation, and Arlington 
advanced steadily on his way to large fortune. Alex- 
ander Starr, the banker, was one of these men. Arling- 
ton went into his &m, and his cold, calculating, never- 
sleeping, clear-seeing, dominating nature before a 
great while had changed the firm name to Starr, 
Arlington & Co., and had given him the strongest 
influence in the management of the business. 

Another man in that congregation was Frederick 
Fenn. Fenn was bom for a dictatorship, but failing 
that, had developed a genius for squeezing privileges 
worth millions out of politics, at the same time keep- 
ing himself aloof from the foulness and debauchery 
that followed in its train. Arlington paid assiduous 
court to this man and in time became, through Starr, 
Arlington & Co., the fiscal agent and securities^ 
placer for the great franchise king and promoter. 
And with the rise of Fenn into the multi-miUions,* 
Starr, Arlington & Co. took a higher and higher place 
in the financial realm, until no banking firm's name 
unsupported would have passed cmrent on the Street 
for a larger simi of cash. 

This was the man, Victor Arlington, and these were 
the circumstances in which he sat in his firm's council. 
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His will so ruled that he, in fact, embodied the whole 
firm in his own person. He knew he could despatch 
the business better alone than with his business asso- 
ciates, but he was a strong believer in conventional 
forms. Hence he tolerated his partners' presence. 
But it was with a cold hauteur and sententious speech 
that chilled conversation and kept matters on the 
move. Indeed, it is likely that but for the money 
there was in it for each of them by remaining, four of 
the firm would have withdrawn, so frightened were 
they by his sharp criticism when they ventured in- 
dependent opinions, and his curt censiire when they 
made mistakes. All save Starr quailed. His love 
of ease overmastered his fears. "'Vic' likes work; 
let him do it," he admonished his other four 
partners. 

And this rule was governing five of the six partners 
as the firm sat around the council table. A lot of 
small matters had been put through by Arlington's 
mere mention of them. No sooner stated by him 
than done was the custom. At length one of the 
junior partners ventured to suggest that the firm 
place the proposed new loans of the 0. and O. Water 
Company and the W. B. and D. Intercity Traction 
System. 

**Is that your idea, Mr. Haines?" asked Arlington, 
with an icy stare. 

*' Well, no — eh?" the young man colored and be- 
came confused. 
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"Whose is it, then?*' asked Arlington, sweeping 
the faces about the table with his frigid look. 

Starr had put Haines up to the suggestion and he 
had a rather large piece of chocolate in his mouth 
when the imperative inquiry came. 

"I believe the idea was mine, Vic," mumbled Starr, 
hastily. 

He was the only one of the partners who dared, 
face to face, call Arlington "Vic," and he did so 
generally when he thought he had blundered and 
wished to divert his caustic partner's attention from 
the blunder to the nickname, which the latter hated. 

"You don't think well of it, Vic?" remarked Starr, 
inquiringly. 

The look that Arlington gave the chocolate-eater 
made the temperature of the room sensibly cooler. 

"It's a mistake," said Arlington, frozenly. "We 
could never get out with whole skins. The best those 
concerns are capable of has been anticipated ten 
years. To put a further bond issue on them is to 
waste the money and overweight the properties. 
They can't earn interest on the new paper; so that, 
instead of going in further into those properties, we 
should get out altogether. In plain words, gentle- 
men, we should sell out our 0. and O. and W. B. and 
D. securities and put our house in order for Mr. 
Fenn's Transcontinental Terminal." 

Starr looked a Httle confused at this brusk reversal 
of his plans, but he was not contentious about such 
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matters. "Perhaps you are right, Vic," he mur- 
mured as he reached over to the box and at random 
took another. 

"Perhaps some of us could thmk more intelli- 
gently," said jtmior partner Haines, "if we knew 
something of the scope of the Fenn project." 

Arlington gave him a glance as if to say : " When I 
know, it should be sufficient, and not be necessary for 
you to know anything except what I tell you to do." 

One of the partners wamingly kicked Haines imder 
the table, which he mistook for encouragement. So 
he said brashly, "We don't want to make any breaks, 
you know." 

"No, that would be too bad, when you might just 
as well go right," remarked Arlington; and the tem- 
perature took another drop. 

Arlington drew a memorandiun pad toward him 
and with extraordinary speed scrawled down what to 
the stranger would have been mostly arbitrary, im- 
intelligible characters. The other men sat silent 
while he wrote. 

"The plan is simple, gentlemen," he said, finishing 
his writing. "As the stock market told you, Mr. 
Fenn has formed a Western alliance for his Eastern 
road, so that with a little bujring and a little build- 
ing in places he will control a cross-continental 
system. The Eastern terminal would at present have 
to be across the river from us. His idea is to bring 
his road in under the river through timnels and make 
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his terminal here. The terminal company will have 
a separate incorporation with stock and bond issues 
aggregating $100,000,000. Placing the bonds will be 
very profitable. There will be underwriters, not be- 
cause there is any risk, for there will be absolutely 
none ; but because it will be necessary to make a good 
strong foimdation for public opinion." 

"Ah, you intend to let some of the other fellows in 
on the pie, Vic?" exclaimed Starr. 

"Their influence is worth something, I suppose," 
answered Arlington, with a suspicion of a curl on his 
lips that looked like contempt. "We'll underwrite 
the terminal bonds at eighty with a 'satisfactory' 
bonus in stock, resell in large blocks at eighty-five, 
and place on the market at ninety or over. The 
whole transaction should be rapid, so that we should 
take our profit lying between eighty and ninety or 
more within a very short period and without a cent 
of outlay on our part." 

"Bravo! Victor," exclaimed Starr. "It's Napo- 
leonic." 

Arlington proceeded as if his senior partner had 
not spoken. The pad on which he had written he 
tossed to the middle of the table. 

"There are two lists of names. They are part of 
those whom we will permit to go on the two syndi- 
cates : the underwriters at eighty, the second S3aidi- 
cate at eighty-five." 

The other members of the firm noted with interest 
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Arlington's use of the word "we." But there was 
no unseemly haste to find what names he had written 
on the pad as some of those whom "we" would "per- 
mit to go on the two syndicates." The five men were 
honeycombed with curiosity, for each had special 
friends whom he would like to favor with a piece of 
the "pie"; but they had learned to restrain them- 
selves in Arlington's presence. So the pad was per- 
mitted to lie imtouched where the writer of the list 
had tossed it. 

Arlington had finished all that was on his mind. 
He looked at his watch and said, "Gentlemen, I 
beUeve that that is about all this morning." 

"Excuse me, Victor," exclaimed Starr, "but I 
think there are several things — " 

"Very well, you gentlemen can doubtless attend to 
them," the other remarked, rising. "I have an im- 
perative appointment," and with a slight inclination 
of the head he left the chamber and the banking house 
to go to meet Frederick Fenn. 

No sooner was the door closed than the pad on 
which Arlington had written was eagerly picked up 
and scanned. All further business was subordinated 
to the discussion of the names "we," meaning Arling- 
ton in his firm-inclusive sense, had set down on that 
slip of paper, and of the further names "we" — 
ArUngton — would subsequently add. There was not 
a word as to whether or not the terminal project would 
constitute a public improvement; whether or not it 
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would be for the advantage of the masses of the 
people; whether or not it would produce a great 
public scandal in the doing; whether or not public 
officials would be bought and poUtics be further cor- 
rupted. At another time these questions may have 
interested them in a cynical way- What now was 
absorbing their attention was how they and their 
friends were going to get an immense something for 
nothing. This question they pursued with a feverish, 
nerve-thrilling interest. It was like finding fortunes. 



CHAPTER VII 

MEETING OF THE POWERS 

Promptly at eleven o'clock ex-Judge Brascom 
called on Frederick Fenn to keep a professional ap- 
pointment. 

Fifteen years before Joseph Brascom had been on 
the Supreme Court bench of the State, since which 
he had grown rich out of corporation practice. Lat- 
teriy he had given all his time to Fenn's large affairs, 
becoming his personal and corporate attorney. 

Brascom was a handsome man, of large, fine pres- 
ence, smooth-shaved, classical features, and silvered 
hair. His speech and manners were bland, urbane, 
and politic, and on occasion he could utter such a 
plethora of words and yet say so Uttle as to win from 
Fenn the descriptive name of "word-mill." 

Brascom found Fenn in the inner one of his private 
offices, quietly awaiting him. It was a peculiarity of 
Fenn's that he always seemed to have anticipated 
you. There was, however, not the least sign of im- 
patience in his manner. It was as if things were 
moving by his direction. This was true with regard 
to great as well as small matters. And when an 
emergency arose, when something went wrong with 
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the plans, when a surprise was sprung, he only spoke 
a little quicker. He rarely showed anything of con- 
fusion or agitation. 

Superficially, Fenn was a man of about sixty ; five 
feet nine tall; large of bone and spare of flesh; with 
roimded shoulders and scant waist line. His head 
was long, his hair, eyebrows, and mustache gray, his 
nose large and acquiline, his eyes brown, small, and 
observant. In speech he was brief and clear, without 
pretence, and his voice and manner were mild and 
gentle. The man's nature seemed further softened 
by a sense of humor. 

But beneath these externals was a restless, sleep- 
less, watchful, foreseeing, planning, devising, direct- 
ing being with an omnivorous passion for conquest 
and power. While outwardly deferring to the judg- 
ment of those close about him, he did it only for pol- 
icy's sake. He tickled their vanity — and used them. 
Secretly he had a contempt for them. He thought 
so much longer and so much more strongly that he 
saw most of the aspects of a question, while as yet 
his companions saw only one. 

Yet, with all this, there was one aspect that Fenn 
missed: it was the moral one. That appeared to 
him only as a matter of policy. He rarely asked him- 
self: Is this or that course right? Is it just? Is it 
moral ? What he asked was. Is it poUtic ? Will other 
people consider it right, just, moral? 

For while he was conducting a grand campaign of 
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conquest, it was his purpose to do so with the least 
possible conflict; without arrogance and self-asser- 
tion, so galling to self-pride. He endeavored to en- 
slave without making the conquered conscious of their 
chains. He tried rather to inspire in their breasts a 
sense of gratitude for the supposed favors he bestowed 
upon them. Behind the quiet, tactful, deferential 
mask was a merciless, remorseless will, that could 
approach with a noiseless creep and strike down sud- 
denly. It was the patience, the stealth, the ferocity 
of the panther. 

But Fenn did not regard himself as a t3rrant or a 
mionster. He realized his wider vision, his deeper 
thought, his surpassing command of ramifying de- 
tails. With this knowledge he had the will. Why 
then should he not rule? Why should not the rule 
belong to the strong? Was not that the inexorable 
natural law? If opposition was overborne, if indi- 
viduals were trampled imderfoot, was fee to be called 
to account? Nature's elements did the same ; social 
progress did as much. Natm>e in her broader aspects 
was simply a clash of forces, and human development 
but the suffering of the mass for the production of 
the super or over man. Napoleon in his foolish, 
theatrical way had not inaptly phrased it, "The 
sword to him who can wield it." 

No wonder then that Fenn set himself above not 
only the mass but above the laws that governed the 
mass. No wonder that he said to himself: ''I am 
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the embodiment of the higher law. I see vast pos- 
sibilities beyond the vision of other men. I have the 
will and the power to achieve these possibiUties. If 
there is any Providence, I am its instrument to 
fulfil its decrees." 

Who would have suspected all or even a small por- 
tion of this from the quiet cordiality with which Fenn 
greeted Braacom as the latter entered the magnate's 
private office ? 

It was a large, square apartment, with rosewood 
facings, a great thick rug that almost covered the 
hard poUshed floor, a couple of dark leather couches, 
a number of easy-chairs, and a great square, hand- 
somely carved, table-topped desk. This desk, at one 
side of which Fenn sat, faced three wide windows 
that almost reached to the floor. The windows, 
guarded by a heavy brass bar, looked down on the 
river and the shipping. On the walls were several 
sketches of Western mountainous scenery, done in 
water-colors and set oflf by broad, white mats and 
flat, plain frames of gold. 

'' Good morning, Judge," said Fenn, with his habitual 
manner of quiet cordiaHty, but having something in 
it which to those familiar with him seemed to say: 
''Prepare yourself. We shall have plenty to do 
presently." 

"Good morning, Mr. Fenn," said the lawyer, with 
a polite suavity. "Your daughter last night men- 
tioned that you were to have an anniversary to-day." 
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At mention of his daughter's name something soft 
came into Fenn's eyes. Love of her was the single 
tender spot in his being. 

"Bless my soul, yes, Brascom,'' he answered with a 
smile of almost tenderness. "I am sixty to-day. I 
was reminded of it this morning. My daughter keeps 
the household calendar that my wife before her kept. 
A little nosegay and a note of loving wishes came to 
my room by the man when I awoke." He paused 
for a moment. "Brascom, Brascom, what ruffians 
we'd become if we hadn't some one to hold us in 
check! This daughter is much to me; much!" 

Brascom kept a discreet silence. He knew that 
this was a glimpse of the inner tabernacle. But it 
was only a glimpse. With scarcely a change of tone 
Fenn switched the subject. 

"We may look for Mooney?" 

"He sent word that he would be here," responded 
Brascom. 

And Mooney presently came. Short and thickset, 
with close-cut hair and beard, he was of the bulldog 
type. He was treasurer and therefore leader of the 
Tiger's organization, the ruling political body of the 
city. In brief, he was Boss of the City. 

"Good morning, Mr. Mooney," said Fenn, affably. 

Mooney acknowledged the greeting without demon- 
stration. For all his manner showed, he might as 
well be meeting a ward heeler. The three at once 
settled down. They were distinct contrasts to each 
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other, yet had this in common, that each represented 
a large power and leadership. 

"Well, Mr. Mooney," said Fenn, "the election is 
almost here." 

"Here and fixed," answered the boss, sententionsly. 
He snapped his jaws on the word "fixed," as if that 
was to be the final hold. 

"Ah, and I want to hear how you have it fixed." 

"I'm not much in the talk line. The Judge here 
— " Mooney finished with a significant jerk of his 
head toward Brascom, giving a grin as he did so. 

"Yes," observed Fenn, slyly. "The Judge is good 
for smoke." Brascom bowed gracefully. Fenn con- 
tinued, "but what we want are the facts." 

"Well?" said Mooney, expectantly. 

"First, we can count on the Mayor to be with us 
next year as he has been this?" 

"He's padlocked. Elephants couldn't pull him 
from us," responded Mooney. 

"I feel reasonably easy about that, but the Board 
of Aldermen?" 

"Certain as to-morrow," replied the boss. 

"You make little of the municipal ownership talk 
going around?" 

"Fiddle-faddle," snapped Mooney. "Not one, 
two, six." 

Fenn almost closed his eyes and gazed reflectively 
through his lashes. "I fancy I look at this thing 
with more apprehension than you do, Mr. Mooney." 
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•'It's asleep at th' post." 

^'Perhaps, but it may wake up." 

"When lamp-posts grow in the streets." 

Fenn saw that the politiciaa.felt sure as to that 
point. So he turned to the nominees of the Tiger's 
party for Aldermen. ^ 

"I'm told that those places belong to the district 
leaders and that you don't attempt to interfere." 

"You're right," was the laconic answer. 

"How can we know that the men named are of the 
right sort?" 

"I'm to fix it with the leaders." 

"And if the leaders don't stay fixed?" 

"Oh, they'U stay fixed, all right. We'U see to 
that." 

The boss had quite a settled, matter-of-fact manner. 

"But in case of accident — " 

''They ain't goin' to be no accident." 

" Well, if for any reason yom* imderstanding with 
the district leaders don't hold good, of course, we can 
still do business with Aldermen individually?" 

Fenn's manners had a cynicism that quite escaped 
the poUtician. 

"You can." 

" The new Aldermen will be in the commercial line ?" 

"I suppose we're all into it together, for that 
matter," remarked the boss, complacently. 

Fenn smiled. "I see you are not losing any of 
your business instinct?" 
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The boss could not be outfaced: "Not while you 
are willing to trade, Mr. Fenn," 

"Well," remarked Fenn, dryly, "the understanding 
is that you are to hold the Mayor to his promises and 
to give assurance that we get the proper kind of a 
franchise from the Aldermen?" 

"That's one side," answered the boss. 

"And the other side," continued Feim, "is that I 
am to contribute thirty thousand dollars to your cam- 
paign fund and give to such contractors as you may 
name at figures we have talked over, the job of ex- 
cavating for the terminal station as soon as the 
franchise is granted and we are ready to begin con- 
struction work?" 

"That's th' understanding." 

"Very well, Mr. Mooney, I shall have the money 
sent to you personally. It will be how — large or 
smaU?" 

"As usual." 

"In thousand, five hundred, and smaller bills?" 

"Yes. I guess that's about all that's to be said 
about it," said Mooney. And with but a few more 
words he bade them good-day and left the office. 

"He's as brief and businesslike as a banker," said 
Fenn. 

"And as rich by this time," Brascom commented. 

"Perhaps some of your brethren at the bar would 
be richer if they knew when to be briefer." 

Brascom good-naturedly shrugged his shoulders. 
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"How much of your thirty thousand do you think 
will get into the campaign?" 

"None. It will all go into private accounts," Fenn 
smiled. "The campaign money will come out of the 
ermine, my dear Brascom." 

He referred to the heavy assessments paid by the 
candidates for the judiciary. 

Brascom received the thrust without a ruffle. He 
good-naturedly raised his brows and shoulders. " The 
higher law, you know, my dear Mr. Fenn — each for 
himself." 

Fenn did not think it worth while to follow the 
lawyer into this subject. Instead of doing that he 
raised some legal points in the terminal railroad case 
which they discussed until ArUngton came. 

On greeting the banker, Fenn said: "We have en- 
larged the grand idea." 

Arlington was interested. Fenn explained that he 
now desired to merge with what were known as the 
Fenn local lines all the lines of the city. This would 
make one harmonious system, and this local system 
was to be the feeding and distributing agency for the 
transcontinental road. Both would nm into the 
terminal ; that would be their joining place. 

"It will be your task, Arlington, to secure the local 
rival lines on the best po^ible terms." 

Fenn turned to Brascom on a side subject and gave 
Arlington time to see the stock-jobbing possibilities 
in the new plan. The banker saw a possible difficulty. 
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It was in the person of Winters of the Mid-City Cross- 
town line. 

"He'll never go in unless he gets three times his 
stock and bond inflation/' 

"Give him twice," said Fenn, quietly. "If he 
refuses that, well, sometimes such a man over- 
reaches himself. I once knew of a man who refused 
to go into a business arrangement. The plan was 
simple and all its features were open to view. It 
meant a considerable gain to all concerned. But this 
man would have none of it imless he received the 
lion's share. He really was only a fox terrier. He 
became very annoying, and then — well, gentlemen, 
he lost his road and personally went broke. Nobody 
ever knew how it happened. It was one of those 
occurrences we call 'acts of Providence,' I suppose." 

Fenn smiled sardonically, Brascom chuckled, and 
Arlington affected to be shocked. 

"I rather think Winters will catch on," remarked 
Brascom, taking up his hat and coat. The business 
in hand was ended and so he left. 

Arlington remained. He had something to broach 
to Fenn. He addressed himself to it at once by 
asking if Fenn had a few minutes to give to a private 
matter. 

Fenn looked at the banker suspiciously. These 
private interviews generally meant something for 
Arlington, not always to the corresponding benefit 
of the magnate. Arlington was a deep one. What 
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was he up to now? Fenn rapidly passed over a 
dozen pending matters, but a clear answer did not 
come. He walked over to the davenport in front of 
the windows and sat down, motioning to Arlington to 
come and sit beside him and saying, "We can have 
a few minutes alone." 

Arlington looked out on the panoramic river for a 
moment. He realized that much would depend upon 
what he was about to say. Accustomed as he was to 
have transactions carrying millions hang upon his 
words, he realized that he now had a matter of 
extreme delicacy to handle. 

"Mr. Fenn," he said, "it is now practically twenty 
years since you first favored me with your business 
confidence. I was then about twenty-five; I am now 
forty-five." 

"I should have to admit it on the witness stand," 
the magnate answered drolly. 

"There are some matters," Arlington repeated, to 
impress his meaning, " there are some matters neither 
of us would care to admit there." Arlington was 
feeling sure of himself. 

"No," said Fenn, slowly, realizing that something 
important was coming. "Neither of us." 

"But you far less than I, Mr. Fenn," persisted 
Arlington. 

"Well?" 

Fenn did not have to be specifically told that this 
referred to the one point in his career that was not 
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legally covered. And Arlington had the thing m his 
hands. What did he want ? 

" But that has nothing to do with what I wished to 
say," said Arlington. 

Fenn knew that he lied. He knew that Arling- 
ton deliberately intended to have him feel the 
threat the mere reference to the past carried with it. 
But he was not accustomed to show weakness. " Pro- 
ceed, Arlington," he said calmly. 

"Largely by your interest, perhaps you will say 
considerably by my own efforts, I have acquired a 
financial and general standing in the conmiunity." 

Fenn bowed acknowledgment. 

"I have concluded that I should marry." 

Fenn was conscious of a sense of relief. " If I am 
being consulted, I shall tell you that you have 
reached a wise conclusion," he remarked. 

" I am pleased to have you say so," said the banker. 

"Who is the fortimate lady of your choice?" asked 
Fenn, with a smile. 

"Your daughter, Mr. Fenn!" 

Fenn felt a bolt go through his breast and then an 
icy hand clutch at his heart. Great God ! This was 
what the damned fellow meant. His daughter I His 
precious, priceless flower I Want her ! His one link 
with goodness, purity, rectitude! Want her, want 
her — the sole pledge, the growing image of her dead 
mother, that sweetest and strongest of women, whose 
soft lips and gentle eyes had, while she lived, ruled 
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his fierce nature as with a rod of iron. — Wed the 
girl, marry her off to some proper man, yes, yes, of 
course; that was to be expected in the natural order 
of things. But marry her to this fellow he had been 
dealing with in the dirty tricks of business; pshaw! 
it was preposterous; monstrous. The thought of it 
filled him with rage. Give his pretty Uttle puss to 
this incarnate Greed ! Ha I 

But Fenn showed nothing of this. He had taken 
a sudden clutch of the leather coverings of the couch 
when Arlington had mentioned his daughter, but 
next moment his hold had relaxed. He was too long 
schooled at hiding his emotions to reveal them in so 
delicate a situation. 

He realized that he had not responded to Arling- 
ton's words and he further realized that Arlington was 
looking at him and waiting for an answer. Answer; 
how should he answer ? With the hatred he felt for 
the snake; the cold, glittering-eyed snake! Should 
he put his foot on him and stamp him out of existence ? 
Yes, yes! But hold, softly; snakes can bite. And 
this one could bite; and what made him doubly 
dangerous was that he knew he could bite. 

For all his rage, Fenn feared Arlington. Arlington 
knew too much. Fenn saw that he must temporize. 

" Ah !" said he with a softness of manner in which 
Arlington could scarcely discover a trace of anything 
other than pleased surprise; "how long have you 
entertained this idea?" 
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"For four years, Mr. Fenn." 

"Four years," repeated Fenn, pleasantly. He re- 
called his own wooing; how he had been a seething 
furnace. Four weeks, four days were four ages to his 
fiery and frenzied impatience. And this man Arling- 
ton had been thinking of this for four years! The 
man was not a man; he was ice. 

"But why wait four years to broach it now?" 

"I had the desire to do so before, but matters did 
not ripen." 

"And now they have ripened?" 

"Miss Fenn appears now to be well affected tow- 
ard me." 

Rage swelled up in Fenn. Murder was in his heart. 
But his outward bearing had a glassy smoothness. 
"You have spoken to her, Arlington?" he said softly. 

"No, I have not," answered the banker. "I have 
remembered that you are her father and natural 
guardian and so I first submit myself to you." 

Should he put his heel on the viper and grind him 
into the dust ? Yes, and take the consequences. For 
there would be consequences. He knew Arlington 
was certain for that. Twenty years of business in- 
timacy, full of tricks and wriggles and sharp turns, 
told him {hat. If there was to be any grinding into 
the dust, it should have been when Arlington was 
beginning, twenty years before — beginning with his 
studied, insinuating ways. Then he could have been 
mashed like a caterpillar into an oily pulp. But the 
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small fuzzy, creeping worm had now become a smooth, 
plated, steady-eyed, hissing thing — a thing not to be 
lightly roused. Fenn reahzed that he could nurse his 
rage if he would, but that he must dissemble. He 
opened on a new line of operations. "Have you 
thought of the disparity of years, Arlington?" 

"Yes, I have thought of that." 

"May and December, you know. At least, while 
of course you are not really December, forty-five 
may appear so to a girl of twenty-two. A maid's 
fancy is the most delicate thmg in all nature's crea- 
tions." 

"Yes, but Miss Fenn is sedate and mature of mind 
far beyond her years." 

" But how do you know she is fancy free ? For un- 
less she weds of her own free will, she weds not at all." 
i "She has many admirers, but where are her 
formal suitors? Where is one such suitor?" asked 
Arlington. 

Fenn had to admit to himself that this was true. 
Many a handsome young fellow his observant eyes 
had seen look at the young princess full ardently, 
only to be met with a gaze so unconscious of love 
as to abash him and turn him away. As for the mere 
money-hunters, Fenn himself snipped them oflf when- 
ever they appeared. 

"Then if she has no suitors," Fenn observed, "per- 
haps it is because she chooses not to be wooed." 

Arlington was ready at that point. 
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'^Mere sentimental gush would offend her serious 
nature and disgust mine. Marriage I deem to be 
too grave a step to be taken in any but the most care- 
ful and practical spirit. Wedlock after all is a con- 
tract ; a very e3cacting and delicate one to be sure, but 
still a contract." 

Fenn smiled in a way that Arlington would have 
construed to be menacing to him if he had not been 
so self-absorbed. "I scarcely think," the magnate 
remarked, "that my girl knows enough about law 
to draw up such a contract." 

"The sentimentalists say that love will find a way 
to do anything, Mr. Fenn. That is only to say that 
where there is a will there is a way. I have the will, 
and I mean to find the way to her acceptance — with 
your consent." 

Fenn's rage had advanced to a dangerous point. 
He was going over the long list of men he had swept 
down into the dust. Some were strong, some weak. 
Some he had known, some he had never so much as 
seen. But they had all gone down alike, and been 
ridden over and obliterated. He was reviewing the 
list to see if any one of them would suggest a choice 
in the way he would strike down Arlington, who had 
ceased to be useful and was becoming intolerable. 

"You find me totally unprepared even so much as 
to properly consider such a matter, Arlington," he 
said. " You could scarcely expect me to do more at 
this time than honestly express my surprise." 
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"I would ask you to consider if in me you would not 
find one who, should this union occur, could be trusted 
safely to carry forward your great fortune and 
policy?" 

Fenn gave Arlington a quick glance. TTie banker 
had reached his most vital spot. Dearer to him even 
than his daughter was his vast material empire. 
How to add and strengthen it; how to infuse it 
with his spirit so that it would not crumble when his 
hand and mind had left it, was his consuming thought. 
It was his empire now; he wanted it always to go by 
his name, to be governed by his will. Arlington pro- 
posed to be the instrument of his will. To marry his 
daughter; become flesh and blood with him; learn 
and perpetuate his purpose. Was he not capable? 
He had the strength, the fibre, the staying qualities. 
He had the head, too. Arlington, Arlington, who 
had been his junior associatefor a score of rugged years, 
to be his successor; his son by wedlock; his heir by 
adoption; the executor of his plans ; the achiever of 
hopes at present impossible of realization! 

The new thought came in a flood upon Fenn. He 
had never before ventured into this field of specula- 
tion. He wanted time to think it out. Perhaps he 
had been valuing Arlington far below his worth. 
From an enemy and a thing to be cursed and 
dreaded, Arlington might perhaps better be turned 
into a flesh-and-blood ally and friend. 

What would the girl say? Girls don't know their 
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own minds. They are gentle, docile creatures. They 
do what is suggested to them. They fall into the 
place that is assigned them in the great plans. At 
least Fenn told himself his daughter would. 

And so with something Uke cordiality Fenn said, 
after glancing at his watch: "Lunch with me to- 
morrow at two. You interest me. Such matters 
are not to be passed upon too lightly. You have 
given me much to think of." 

Arlington felt that his case was safe^ and without 
further urging, left. 



CHAPTER VTII 

FENN, THE MAGNATE 

The Fenn residence was one of the finest in that 
part of the great city given over to palatial homes. 
It fa(S?d the east side of the park. The current of 
taste among the multi-milUonnaires had for a decade 
run to the types of French chateaux of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. But Fenn had chosen the 
ItaUan renaissance, and had produced a marvel. 

It was a large, rectangular, white marble building, 
flush with the street. Behind lay a formal Italian 
garden, large in its proportions considering that it 
covered very costly city lots. The main entrance 
to the building lay on the avenue side, opposite 
the park. It was of ornate polished porphjrry, pro- 
tected by superb bronze gates, taken from a famous 
ancient palace in Rome. Beyond the bronze door 
lay an impressive columned hall of white unpolished 
marble, enriched by a cornice of yellow onyx and 
a ceiling panelled in gold. To right and left lay 
chambers of various sizes, luxury, and convenience. 
In front rose a massive and majestic marble staircase 
leading to chambers of regal size and splendor. The 
furnishings and ornaments, the rugs, the woods, the 
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silks and satins, the canvases, tapestries, and marble 
were of the highest expressions of beauty and art, 
ancient and modern. Nothing that money or taste 
could suggest had been spared to enrich the estab- 
Ushment; yet everywhere was a reminder of the 
Italian idea; throughout an adherence to the unity 
and harmony of expression. 

Except that it would not accommodate an extensive 
retinue, the house might well have been the palace 
of a proud and powerful monarch. As a matter of 
fact it was the " town house " of a plain citizen of the 
republic who had come up out of obscurity and grown 
to dazzling superabundance through the acquisition 
and manipulation of public franchise privileges. 
True, the acquisition, the retention, and the extension 
of these privileges had occurred through more or less 
foul politics, but the building and its contents carried 
no more suggestion of that to the close-at-hand be- 
holder than do stones of the Parthenon, matchless 
even in their ruins, tell of the unrequited toil of the 
thousands who, at the direction of Phidias, reared 
them; or the mountainous pyramids in Egypt's waste 
of sands, reecho the agonizing cries of enslaved tribes 
and nations who, at the hiss and sting of whips, with 
incredible labor fetched huge masses of stone immense 
distances and raised them into those imperishable 
monuments of arrogant pride. 

Fenn built his house, not for the love of art. He 
had little or no art in him. Love of power was his 
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greatest love. He wanted such a house, not for 
beauty's sake, but for power's sake. It was to be 
a sign of his puissance, like the twelve lictors that 
told men of the proximity of the Roman master of 
mankind ; the six hundred Uveried retainers that War- 
wick, the king-maker, had attend him when he went 
to Parliament; or the crown, globe, and sceptre that 
form the chief ensigns of modern imperial state. 
Fenn built his house in the same spirit that he was 
building his great cathedral — to bid other men come 
and worship his might. 

Not that Fenn himself built or even directed the 
building of this mansion. He had done little more 
than produce the cash — or rather appropriate it 
from the people through pubUc franchises — and 
with that cash pay for the knowledge and skill that 
brought forth the wonderful structure on what before 
had been a vacant and stony spot. He had consulted 
an eminent firm of architects, and his money and their 
judgment had accomplished the result. It was in his 
case as it had been in that of the fictitious Coimt of 
Monte Cristo, who could command that an old and 
dilapidated chateau be restored and luxuriously 
equipped, that the grounds be adorned with the rarest 
growing plants, and that grown trees appear in bald 
and treeless spots — and lo! by the magic of his 
treasure chests, the miracles were performed over 
night. 

Yet this would not tell the full truth either. It 
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would ignore Fenn's daughter, who in respect to all 
the essentials, save that of the pocket-book, was really 
the person who consulted with the architects. 

Jessica Fenn had received an artistic temperament 
from her mother. Laura Long and her sister, Jen- 
nette, had been reared in old-fashioned ease, being 
taught by private masters all the accomplishments of 
rich young ladies of their period, and were broad- 
ened and finished by chosen books, travel, and com- 
pany. At their parents' death they inherited what 
to their standard were large fortunes, so that Fred- 
erick Fenn married a young, beautiful, and accom- 
plished heiress. 

Laura Long Fenn added to these the qualities of 
warmth of heart and strength of spirit. She held 
Fenn to her by invisible but for all that real and 
imbreakable bonds so long as her Ufe lasted. When 
her eyes said "Go," he went; when her lips smiled 
"Come," he came. Her caresses stilled the maddest 
rage in his heart and turned his lustings for empire 
into attendance upon her slightest wish and to services 
for acquaintances and the public that caused him 
to be named as a model for husbands and the worthiest 
type of neighbor and citizen. 

This dominion of love lasted while Laura Fenn's 
life lasted. But death had put its hand upon her. 
By slow, almost imperceptible degrees she wasted 
away. Her slight figure had become slighter and 
into the olive skin came a singular transparency. Her 
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strength left her by Uttles and at length she had to be 
wheeled or carried. It was a pathetic picture to see 
the delicately affectionate attention of the handsome, 
strong, and forceful Frederick Fenn as he carried or 
waited on this wasting-away girl-wife, with her patient 
smile, attempts at cheery speech, great dark eyes 
that disease had made the more lustrous, and classical 
features that now had become the more exquisite. 

When she died, it seemed as if Fenn locked his better 
self within her tomb. Neighbors and fellow-towns- 
men found the same greetings upon his Ups, but out 
of his eyes came gleams that made them respect his 
grief, yet fear him. The fierce nature that had been 
so long prisoner within him began to assert itself. 
There was no gentle monitor to read his thoughts and 
quell his wild passions. The government frigate, 
released of rule, became a free-booting pirate craft. 
Frederick Fenn's soul became bitter. He plunged 
into the strife of men, for the occupation it brought 
him. He gave himself up to the zest of the struggle. 
The spirit of contention rose out of the ashes of grief, 
and greed began to influence where love had swayed. 

He left the little town where he had lived the years 
of dear courtship and yet dearer wedded life. He left 
the circle of friends drawn aroimd them by his wife. 
He left the Uttle bank of which he had been president, 
and the church and public affairs of which it had been 
his wife's pride to have him take the lead. All these 
he shook off as bitter remembrances, and with his 
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little daughter and her Aunt Jennette, his wife's 
sister, came to the rush and roar, the mad struggle 
and excitement of the great city. 

He had up to that time been a great man in a small, 
New England town. Come to the great city he was 
nothing more than one in ten thousand. For the 
money he carried from the sale of his share of the 
bank and his other assets would scarcely entitle him 
to be named in a long list of rich men, so swollen had 
become the personal fortunes of those who were now 
called rich. But this did not daimt him. He had 
always had great ideas and with them confidence that 
he could achieve them if he but had the opportunity. 
In the city he found opportimities Ijong waiting for 
him to seize, and he seized them. 

His experience in the small town had revealed to 
him on a small scale the whole scheme and structure 
of society. He had, as head of a town commission, 
instituted a public water service and placed it in the 
hands of public officials. He had likewise in behalf 
of the community utilized a waterfall for a general 
supply of electric power and light. The streets of the 
town were, he said, not the only public ways, but 
the imder and over surface utilities were also. All 
these utilities were, he declared, public; and no 
public utiUty could go into private hands without 
impairment of the public weal. And not only had 
Fenn acted upon this principle for many years, but 
his was the voice that whipped up public conscience 
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whenever it fell into a lethargy and private interest 
began to creep in. 

So that he knew where the public privileges lay, and 
when he came to the great city, it was to reverse the 
principles and poUcy he had followed in the little town. 
Enormously valuable pubhc-utiUty privileges lay in 
the streets. It was Uke so much open treasure with 
few to guard it; the guards, indeed, ready to divide 
and take the mouse's share, for the help to take it 
away. Fenn knew how to turn these opportunities 
to private advantage, as before he had shown himself 
able to turn them to the public's. He paid the public 
officials the bribe they asked and he took in exchange 
the franchises which he used to his own gain. Con- 
science lay sleeping in the tomb with his dead wife. 
Besides, what was a personal matter in the small 
town became impersonal in the great city. In the one 
commimity the affairs of the humble became the 
report of the place ; but in the other one might hve a 
decade in one spot without nodding to one's next- 
door neighbor, or even knowing who one's next-door 
neighbor is. In the village one lives in the middle 
of a town-meeting. In the city the men of large 
affairs live aloft 
" On the hills like Gods together, careless of mankind." 
Thus it was that the change had come. Once given 
a strong hold on him, the passion of self-interest, for 
self-aggrandizement, had grown with amazing speed ; it 
grew without his realizing its growth. He saw l^ss of 
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other things as greed came closer to his eyes, until the 
time came when there was little of the world in his 
vision besides the gathering riches that meant mul- 
tiplying power in his masterful hands. 

His manner was smooth, passive, and gentle. This 
had been his from early training, and touched by a 
quality of his wife's nature, had made him admired 
and not miliked. But when her touch had gone, the 
quality of human sympathy vanished. The smooth, 
passive, gentle manner had a something of hardness 
that made the experienced cautious, and inspired 
the innocent with instinctive dread. 

Yet a modifying influence began to stir in Fenn's 
breast when he noticed with startled eyes that the 
child that had been left to him as the pledge of his 
wedded happiness was growing into the womanly 
image of her dead mother. From that hour the Uttle 
girl was another being to him. From that hour he 
took an interest in her ways and welfare. She was 
to him the promise of another blossom whose perfume 
had been to him the fragrance of life. He brought 
himself into instant touch and constant fellowship 
with the spinster sister of his dead wife who had taken 
the Uttle girl to her bosom and became a second 
mother to her. Whatever Aunt Jennette said was 
wise and good; whatever Aunt Jennette proposed 
must be and was done. 

No vapid high society, no development of unruly 
precocity, no invitations to youthful wilfulness, no 
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instruction as to the power and elevation of riches. 
His child must be as her mother was. This was the 
essence of his instructions to Aimt Jennette. His 
wife had been perfection. Could his daughter be- 
come in mind and spirit as much like her as she was 
becoming in face and figure ? 

Frederick Fenn followed his daughter's develop- 
ment with the patient interest that a naturalist might 
show in nursing a rare plant he had unexpectedly 
come upon in a wilderness. Everything was sup- 
plied that could minister to her care and growth with- 
out enervating her or removing from her the initiative 
and will for self-accomplishment. Her life was regu- 
lar but had variety ; her studies were numerous, but 
were made easy by order and simplicity; her reading 
was chosen, but was not bereft of natural interest; 
her acquaintances were selected by tactful associa- 
tion rather than by expressed segregation. In all 
things her aunt was her guardian and her confidante, 
and whether in the circimistances of the simple home 
which for many years Frederick Fenn maintained 
or whether travelling over her own country or abroad, 
her aunt exercised a sweet, strong, motherly influence 
over her and brought the girl to her eighteenth year 
physically, mentally, and morally a beautiful speci- 
men of feminity. 

Frederick Fenn was exultant. ''My flower is 
beginning to give forth its perfume,'* he said within 
his heart. "My flower !" What did he mean? He 
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meant exactly what he said: His flower. This 
daughter was not to bloom of herself; to give forth 
the perfume of her sweet life in its own natural way. 
She was to open out from the bud as by his direction. 
Her fragrance was to be wafted to him and only to 
him. So wilful had his imchecked nature grown 
since his wife's loving restraint had ceased, that all 
things within his empire were for him and him alone. 

This had never been gainsaid. Aimt Jennette was 
not a woman to dispute when she saw Httle to be 
gained and when she could win her way by patiently 
waiting for favorable opportimities. Besides, it had 
never come up for discussion. Fenn had never put 
it in words. Hence, Jessica, the daughter, sub- 
mitted to its influence without question. Her hope 
was to be all in all to her father. Aunt Jennette 
had in a thousand ways told of the great bond that 
had existed between her father and her lovely mother 
and of his grief at her death, the more affecting to 
those close to him because of the way he buried his 
anguish in his bosom and gave no outward sign. 

Jessica loved her father on account of this — loved 
him despite his mingled gentle, kindly, and strangely 
reserved manners, with bursts of terrible fierceness 
that showed only in a gleaming of the eyes. Her 
dream was to be a soother and comforter of his old 
age ; to show to him something of the tender love he 
had received from her mother, whom he said she was 
growing more and more to resemble. 
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And so there was a perfect sweetness and harmony 
m the Fenn household. Fenn was master where there 
was no thought of question or dispute. Aunt Jen- 
nette anticipated the master's will in most things 
and in others jdelded outwardly to it, only by differ- 
ent ways to attain her ends. And Jessica grew into 
lovely young womanhood; gentle and sweet, yet 
strong, with a high and loving purpose. 

What helped to develop strength and purpose in 
the girl's gentle bosom was the pursuit of painting 
to which she showed an early inclination. She had 
a musical ear and could be stirred with deep emotions 
in its influence. But she manifested a weariness 
of the practice needed to make her a performer. 
Whereas, she revealed a never flagging interest in 
painting and was untiring in her efforts to draw and 
color. So Aunt Jennette wisely decided to follow 
the natural aptitude; and after obtaining the con- 
sent of Fenn, by degrees let Jessica slip away from 
the keyboard to the pencil and palette. 

Jessica soon showed that she was in her element. 
Her progress was remarkable, partly so because of 
encouragement from the wise aimt who really at be- 
ginning affected an interest which she did not feel, 
for she knew Uttle or nothing about such things. But 
if Jessica could see that Aimt Jennette's compli- 
ments mixed with criticism were blundering, she felt 
the warmth of her sympathy ; and with many laughs 
and the sweetest kisses over her aunt's queer mis- 
takes, she worked with added cheer and vigor. 
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There were women instructors at home; there were 
visits upon visits to galleries private and public; 
there were various trips to Europe and much instruc- 
tion. A deal of what was seen had as little meaning 
to Aunt Jennette as might the pictures cut in the 
stones of Egypt ; much of what was heard was as un- 
intelligible as speech became when confusion fell upon 
it at the building of the tower to heaven. But the 
patient woman never complained or looked annoyed. 
It was part of Jessica's bringing up, and that was 
sufficient for Aunt Jennette. 

Jessica perceived this in her aimt and it made 
closer the tie between them. The aunt was a con- 
stant example before her eyes of strength and gentle 
patience. 

Frederick Fenn knew nothing and cared nothing 
about art. But it pleased him to have his daughter 
accomplished. It pleased him still more to have his 
daughter show an individuality. "These girls and 
boys we see/' he was wont to say to Aunt Jennette 
in their talks alone, "are like so much mush; all 
boiled together in the same pot ; soft, sticky, and with 
nothing in any way to show a difference from the 
others. Cultivate the things in her that will bring 
out her natural individuality. And even if she is 
to be one of the richest heiresses of her time, give her 
the feeling of wanting something useful to do, and the 
ability to do it." 

It wa3 therefore with entire satisfaction that 
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Frederick Fenn saw his daughter devoting herself to 
brush and easel as if she might some day have to 
employ it to earn for herself her daily bread. And 
he was surprised and much pleased when he learned 
that those accounted to be judges of such things 
called the girPs efforts real art. Fenn, however, 
was too shrewd not to suspect the tongue of flattery 
that grossly exaggerates the puniest efforts of the 
rich and powerful. He consequently had Jessica's 
work secretly subjected to an anonymous test. It 
bore the test, and he felt assured that the girl had in 
her what the world called the real artist. 

It was a natural consequence that when he con- 
ceived the idea of building a great cathedral he should 
consult Jessica and suggest that she design the great 
windows that should throw ten thousand prismatic 
hues into the dusky stillness of its vast, vaulted in- 
terior. Her flushed face and shining eyes revealed 
the deep pride with which this filled her. But she 
faltered at what seemed the appalling magnitude of 
the imdertaking. 

Michael Angelo had wept to think of the disaster 
his enemies had prepared for him in inducing the 
Pope to assign him the task of decorating with his 
own hand the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel, so fright- 
ened was he by the seeming difference between what 
he conceived to be necessary to paint there and his 
power of execution. But the genius that had the 
eye to see brought to the work the hand to execute. 
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,and the result was frescoes that have made all suc- 
ceeding generations wonder. 

It was something akin to this feeling that Jessica 
timidly set herself to the task of designing the great 
church windows. But she went to it under a solemn, 
fixed condition — that until the work be finished and 
proved, she should not openly and generally be 
identified with it. Her plan, which she perfected 
with Aunt Jennette's counsel, was to open a studio 
under her mother's name and work there every day 
under that name imtil the windows should be finished 
and be pronounced by competent judges to be worthy 
of the splendid edifice which was being projected. 

Frederick Fenn smiled at and sanctioned the 
whim. So that the name of Jessica Long appeared 
on the name tablet of the Central Park West studio 
building beside that of her girl friend and fellow art 
student, Louise Goff. 

And there the study and slow designing of the 
windows went forward. Jessica's warm heart drew 
into the studio less fortimate girls than herself, and 
she and Louise became free instructors, with other 
women artists whom they employed. But to only the 
trusted few during the hours of the day that she was 
there was she any other than Jessica Long, the artist. 
Never in dress, speech, or manner was any suspicion of 
Jessica Fenn, the great heiress, allowed to creep in. 

What wonder, what consternation, would have 
filled the hmnble bosoms that regularly came to the 
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free instruction at the Central Park West studio had 
the whisper gone about that the modest art instructor, 
Jessica Long, was no other than Jessica Long Fenn of 
the famous avenue palace ! 

For Frederick Fenn had now built his stately and 
magnificent home. He had decided that his jewel, 
his Jessica, should have a setting worthy of her 
lustre. As his daughter, he wished to make her seen 
of all the world as a queen among women. 

Jessica was awestruck at the wonders her father's 
word could cause to be performed, and she watched 
the construction of the mansion and its decoration 
and furnishing with an interest not immixed with 
amazement. It seemed as if her father must have 
a magic lamp, rubbing which brought a genie asking 
for commands. But it was with deeper emotions — 
feelings of regret and foreboding — that she left the 
humbler roof and went with her father and aunt into 
the new home of splendor. 

'*It isn't quite as snug and cosey as the other house," 
she said to her father when he asked her how she 
liked it. Something in his expression told her to say 
no more about it. But to Aimt Jennette she said 
her heart's say and with suffused eyes she whispered 
that the new place was too splendid ; that it did not 
appear natural and real ; and that it did not seem as 
if the spirit of her mother had followed them there. 

Aimt Jennette said that this was only a passing 
fancy, but to herself she acknowledged that the girl 
was right. 



CHAPTER IX 
Arlington's proposal 

Fenn bad thought it all over with deliberate care. 
He had concluded that by all odds it would best suit 
his larger plans to embrace Arlington's proposal and 
effect the union with Jessica. On one side was what 
was to be gained. Besides shutting and sealing 
ArUngton's mouth forever on a dreaded subject, 
there was the assured continuity of the scheme of 
empire — a continuity in strong, sure hands. It 
would raise up another Fenn, taught in the Fenn 
school, imbued with the Fenn spirit, controlled by 
the Fenn will. It would leave the succession to a 
Fenn who in turn was fully capable of raising or pick- 
ing, of training and trying a further successor, and so 
carrying the line and its growing possessions down 
to remote generations. 

On the other side was the fact that the thing could 
not be caUed a romance. Arlington was not romantic 
and there was nothing in him to inspire it in Jessica, 
who, if she did not have the sentiment of love in her . 
heart now, must some day awaken to its knocking. 
How could she give to or receive from such a com- 
panion the requisite of her nature — a companion so 
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different in thoughts, habits, and aspirations, and 
twenty-three years her senior ? 

But then women are plastic when taken early. 
Does not a girl leave her people and follow her hus- 
band — take his name, his friends and acquaintances, 
his views, his achievements, his defeats, his bene- 
factions, his wrongs — all the large and small cir- 
cumstances of his life ? Does she not mould into him 
and become his feminine self, the keeper of his house, 
the mother of his children, the guardian of his honor 
— his, his — everything of his. Is she not part and 
parcel of him when she vows at the altar rail to love, 
honor, and obey ? 

Jessica was unformed and ready for adjustment to 
a mate: mouldable, uhcrystallized. Marry her to 
Arlington, and, strange as the union might appear, 
she would adjust herself. Women find these things 
as natural an accomplishment as water does to find 
its level. 

Therefore the preponderating argument was for 
the union. 

"Thus will I become the founder of a great house," 
thought Fenn, exultingly. 

But one drawback to this matter of founding lay 
at the very door of the enterprise. It was the draw- 
back of names. The nine-lettered name of Arlington 
could not by any manner of jugglery be made to look 
like the four-lettered name of Fenn. 

At luncheon the day after the matter had been first 
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broached to him, Fenn lightly remarked to Arlington : 
"You take my daughter, you become my successor, 
but you do not take my name." 

"Would that be an insuperable difficulty?" asked 
the banker. 

"Insuperable is a rigid word," replied the other, 
evasively. 

"Would adoption of your name relieve the situa- 
tion?" 

Fenn's eyes flashed with satisfaction. "It would 
remove the fly from the ointment," he answered. 

So that it was settled. In the event of the union 
Arlington was to add Fenn's name to his own and 
to call himself thereafter Victor Arlington-Fenn. 

This was to be in the event of the union with 
Jessica. But that did not seem so simple a matter 
as at first it had appeared. Fenn became conscious 
of a shrinking feeling as he reflected. The maid was 
young, so sweet, so innocent — so like her mother. 
To talk with her on the marriage question was to 
enter upon holy ground. And somehow the way 
they were proceeding with it had such a hard look 
about it; like a business contract where the terms 
are talked over and agreed upon. Well, it was dis- 
tasteful to say the least, distasteful even to a man 
calloused by hard things. 

But what must be done, must be done. His great 
interests called for the marriage of his daughter to 
Arlington, and they were imperative. The marriage 
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must be accomplished. He, therefore, gave his con- 
sent to Arlington to approach Jessica, and himself 
undertook first to break the matter to her. 

It was a week after the luncheon when Arlington 
was to be Fenn's guest. Fenn contrived to have his 
daughter make up an opera party, the guests first to 
take a fight dinner at the Fenn mansion. Arlington 
was to be of this party. 

On the afternoon of the day appointed Fenn took 
his daughter to see the rising waUs of the Cathedral. 
As they returned home he quietly asked her if she 
had ever thought of the time when she would be 
married and settled down in her own home. 

"No, you dear father," she answered, drawing 
closer to him. "I want always to be beside you, 
dear." 

Such a reply was natural to Fenn, but his explana- 
tion of it was not that she was exercising volition, 
but that it was her proper place, her duty — to be 
with him until he should decide otherwise. She was 
his daughter ; his. 

"Yes, my Jessica," he said; "but then it should 
be every woman's privilege — in a sense her obliga- 
tion — to marry. Have you ever thought of that?" 

Jessica confessed that she had given only passing 
thought to it and that she had come to no conclusion. 
"It has seemed fike a matter that I could think of at 
any time if must be," she said with sweet candor. 

"Is there no young swain that your glances might 
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under some circumstances favor ?^' asked the father, 
with a smile. 

Surprised inquiry was in her wide-opened eyes. 
"No," she said simply. 

"No handsome cavalier that answers to the songs 
of the poets?" 

"No, father. Why in the world do you ask such 
questions?" 

" Well, dear, some girls marry at eighteen and you 
are four years past that age." 

"Such things depend upon how one feels, don't 
they, dear; not how old one is?" 

"Perhaps, yet I should deeply regret if my girl 
should give a thought to any of the many young fools 
that infatuate most girls." 

"Father, I scarcely know why we are talking so." 

"We are talking so, my Jessica, because I should 
like you to consider the marriage question — consider 
it seriously. I should like to see you mated — mated 
as befits your wealth, station, and graces." 

"WeU, father— " 

"I should like to have you consider the proper sort 
of a man ; one worthy of you, your name, and your 
fortune; one well-enough along in years to insure 
experience and wisdom." 

"Dear, I think—" 

"Victor Arlington is such a man." 

" Arlington ! Mr. Arlington ! " Jessica's voice sank 
to a whisper ; her face grew white. 
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Fenn's heart smote him ; but the thing had to be 
done. 

"Yes, yes, Jessica," he said as lightly as he could 
under the frightened eyes that he felt this time for 
once must surely read him. "Arlington is a seasoned 
man; he has made his way for himself; he has an 
enviable reputation, a large fortune, and he could 
teach you how to care for the larger f ortime you will 
have when I am gone." 

"I don't want—" 

"Don't want what?" Fenn felt that she realized 
that in his mind the fortune came first. She was 
right, but it was not her affair to question. 

Jessica was like a bird in a cage — a bird when it 
first becomes conscious that there is a cage. " Father," 
she said quietly, "I could not love him." 

"Love? It's an abused word. Respect is what a 
wife should give her husband." 

"Is that all that my dear mother gave you?" 

It was a home thrust. It opened the old wound. 
His heart was torn with the anguish of the tomb. 

"No, daughter," he said quietly. "Your mother 
gave me more." After a few moments of silence he 
added: "I only ask you to consider this. I do not 
press it. Every father wishes to see his offspring 
well placed — well mated. You will come to great 
wealth. To many it will make you a prize aside from 
yom* own personal worth. Men will ask yom* hand, 
but with their eyes on your riches. Are the riches 
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to be a curse to you? That would be terrible to 
contemplate. Riches are a great good if in the proper 
hands and wisely used. Their care is a stewardship, 
for if well managed, they become a power for great 
achievements. So I have tried to be wise for you ; 
I have tried to think for the future years. I have 
tried to give to your inexperience the ripeness of a 
judgment which it may be supposed has come with 
nay gray hairs. In favoring Arlington, I have not 
presented 9, raw youth, with character yet to form; 
with capabilities, energy, and steadfastness imtested. 
He may not be a dancing-master, or be willing to cut 
the various capers of a youngster. But his word 
counts among the first men, and in the large affairs 
his influence commands respect. I have known him 
for nearly twenty years, during most of which time 
we have been associated in business matters. He is 
the closest man to me in my plans and the one most 
capable of carrying them forward when I shall have 
gone. For all these causes, Jessica, it has seemed 
reasonable to consider him in the light of a son-in-law 
— if you were to marry him." 

Jessica had always disliked Arlington, and she felt 
now that it was an invincible dislike. She had dis- 
trusted his primness; she had chilled at his coldness; 
she had told herself he was a man without a heart. 
How could she change these feelings toward him? 
Yet what her father said sounded so reasonable. He 
saw dangers about her of which she had never dreamed. 
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It was for her present and future that he thought. 
Should she not appreciate his generous care? He 
was a great man, her father. All the world said it 
and she felt it. Was he not showing his greatness, 
his wisdom, now? Yet to be married; to be tied to 
a man, and that man Arlington! — she shuddered. 

Fenn noticed the shudder. "The girl grows 
hysterical," he cogitated. He suspected why; there 
were some impossible things about Arlington. But 
the magnate had determined that no other course 
would suit him and so Jessica must submit. 

Yet with feminine adroitness she avoided an im- 
mediate answer. "I have never given a thought to 
such things, father dear," she said softly. "I want 
to do what you think best. But I want to do it as 
mother would have done it. I ask only that you give 
me time to get used to the idea of marriage. I had 
other dreams, dearest. I wanted to be with you. 
But if I am to be married, let me think myself into the 
new position. Don't ask me to say yes now. Leave 
me free for a time. I am working on the windows. 
All my heart is in them now. I want to succeed. 
Let me keep to them free as I am imtil they are 
finished. Then, father dear, I shall be ready to tell 
what is in my heart about Mr. — " she hesitated — 
"Arlington." 

Fenn listened with something approaching amaze- 
ment. He glanced at her. Her face was pale and 
she was gazing fixedly out of the carriage window. 
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These were not the words of a little, unformed girl. 
They were the utterances of a maturing woman — 
a woman who was getting notions into her head. 
Yet what could he do? He could not command her. 
He must yield a little for the present. 

" Jessica, time may be a conf user as well as a clearer 
of one's thoughts. But of course I have only your 
happiness at heart, and if you believe you need a 
few weeks," — she looked quickly at him — "well, 
a few months to reflect upon and accustom yourself 
to this matter, well, well, take them." After a pause 
he added: "Only take heed of this: if Arlington 
should speak in the meantime, do not refuse him. 
Let him know that you are not ready yet to accept 
his offer. I suspect he may call this afternoon." 

"Father!" exclaimed the startled girl. "To — 
to see me?" 

"Yes. He has asked my consent, and, feeling as 
I have explained to you, I have given it." 

"You mean that he will be here this evening — 
to dinner — to be of the opera party?" said the girl, 
trying to think that she had mistaken her father's 
meaning. 

"He said he might call earlier to pay his respects 
to you. I don't know what he meant by 'respects.' 
I only surmise." 

Fenn smiled and attempted to make light of it. 

"But it is not even conventional to call at such 
an hour unless invited," said Jessica, desperately. 
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"Love matters are not always conventional," an- 
swered the magnate, dryly, growing tired of the 
struggle with the foolish girl. 

Jessica saw her father's change of manner and she 
lapsed into silence and shrank into herself. She 
wished she was going anywhere but home. Sud- 
denly it occurred to her that this was the fulfilment 
of her forebodings about that house. In it she was 
to be married to Arlington. That was why she had 
a dread of the mansion's splendor. It was to be 
a splendid misery to her. 

Yet as she entered it with her father she could not 
gainsay its majesty, richness, harmony, and taste. 
But, but — she hastened to her own special apart- 
ments and closed herself in to be alone. The under 
butler at the front door had told her that Aunt 
Jennette had not returned, and there was no one 
else that she wanted to see — no one else but her 
mother. 

How now she yearned for the love, the sympathy, 
the advice of the mother whom only as a little child 
she had known and could remember. In her writing 
room, off her sleeping chambers, she had made a 
collection of portraits of that mother, chief of which 
was a miniature painted by herself — painted from 
photographs, with the helping suggestions of Aunt 
Jennette. This chamber Jessica called her '' confes- 
sional." In it, under her mother's eyes, she was accus- 
tomed to confess her most secret thoughts to herself. 
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To her confessional Jessica went now with a troubled 
mind and looked into those sweet eyes that shed 
such a halo of love. And in that serene atmosphere 
the girl's perturbed spirit became more tranquil, and 
an hour later she had made her evening toilet. 

Drawing a silk cloak about her, she stepped down 
into the Italian garden just as dayUght was waning 
into dusk. It was her custom to spend some part 
of the day with her flowers, and especially with the 
irregular beds of plants that lay behind a hedge, 
apart from the formal garden. 

There she was re-admiring the beauty of some 
gorgeous chrysanthemums and late roses when the 
butler came out with a card. It was Arlington's. 
For an instant she had a dreadful chilled feeling. 
But she quickly recovered herself. '^ Please conduct 
Mr. Arlington out here," she said. 

Presently Arlington came. He was irreproach- 
ably attired in evening clothes, always becoming 
to a tall man, which Arlington was. Jessica glanced 
timidly at him as he came along the gravel path. He 
did not look so monstrous after all. He was grave 
and dignified, and a gentleman. He was a man of 
strong will and walked as if he was accustomed to 
command. Jessica admitted that all these were 
qualities that she liked, and she was therefore stronger 
to meet him. 

'' I have asked you to come and admire my flowers, 
Mr. Arlington," she said; "although the light has 
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now almost gone." She smiled slightly, but kept 
a tacit reserve and did not attempt even to offer her 
hand. 

"I am complimented to be invited out here, Miss 
Fenn," he said with smooth politeness, "and I should 
enjoy the honor of being invited to come again at an 
earUer hour when I might see the flowers in their full 
beauty, and you amid them, the most beautiful 
flower of all." 

The speech sounded artificial, like the man. It 
did not come from the heart, but from the head. She 
felt a thrill of joy that she had the courage to stand 
there face to face with him and analyze him. 

"The season is late for some of the first blooms, but 
those we have are nevertheless worth admiring," 
she said, ignoring his flattery, for flattery was all she 
could call his compliment. 

" But it is not too late to admire with completest 
devotion the beautiful woman I have the felicity to 
be addressing," he said, persisting in personaUties. 

Jessica knew what was coming. Better be over 
and done with it. 

"Mr. ArUngton, why do you pay me these com- 
pliments?" 

Her manner was so frank and direct that he was 
almost surprised out of his habitual reserve. Instead 
of an emotional, confused girl, as he had expected, 
he was facing a downright, self-controlled woman. 
Evidently this girl had more of her father's com- 
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manding nature in her than he had thought of sus- 
pecting from his former casual meetings with her. 
All the better. He could take the easier course with 
her. She asked for direct speech, he would give it. 

"Perhaps Mr. Fenn has explained my attitude." 

"My father has spoken to me, but in some matters 
one had better speak for one's self." 

Arlington gave her a quick, surprised glance. 
Was this from a maid of twenty or a matron of forty? 
He bowed in acquiescence and said: "I asked your 
father's permission to lay my devotions before you 
and ask for your hand." 

There was something so mechanical about this, 
as if they stood on a stage and he was rehearsing a 
part and she was holding the prompt book. It was 
almost comical. She had expected to be frightened. 
He wasn't such a terrible man after all. 

"Yes, Mr. Arlington," she said, "my father told 
me of it, and my answer to him was what it must be 
to you." She felt a sudden timidity as his steady 
unwinking eyes became fastened on her. "That 
I am not prepared to consider such a thing just now. 
I have at no time thought of marriage — no, not with 
any man. And I ask time to consider — to prepare 
myself, it may be. I do not know. I cannot tell." 

" Surely a woman of your judgment, Miss Fenn — " 

"I have no judgment in these things, Mr. Arlington. 
I am only a foolish little girl in such matters. I must 
learn to know myself," 
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''Then you do not say yes?'' 

''Not now; but after a few months — I do not 
know what I shall then say." 

Arlmgton bowed politely, acceding to her wish. 
There was nothing else to do. If she were any other 
man's daughter, he would say the case was hopeless; 
but with Fenn, agreements became accompUshed 
facts. And Fenn had agreed with him that Jessica 
should become his wife. 

"I think my aunt may be in the house. Shall we 
join her?" 

The man of the world dissembled his present dis- 
comfiture and with polished ease, if coldness of man- 
ner, accompanied the surprising young woman into 
the mansion. 

They found Aunt Jennette in the drawing-room. 
She looked queenly in black crSpe and laces. She 
greeted Arlington with a kindly manner, as she did 
all ; but with ArUngton she had an indefinable some- 
thing — indefinable to all but her niece, who told her 
it was " inspection." 

Aimt Jennette knew nothing of what had occurred 
between Arlington and Jessica, and she remained 
in ignorance un,til the end of the evening after the 
family had returned home from the opera. Her face 
beamed all through the dinner as Judge Brascom, 
with an inexhaustible budget of anecdotes and an 
inimitable cleverness in telling them, put the entire 
board into merriment whenever there was a dying 
down of conversation. 
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The repast itself was not extraordinary, for the 
time was short ; but the serving and the service was 
superb. The damask was matchless and was rivalled 
only by the massiveness of the silver and gold plate. 
In the table's centre rested a bed of the freshest, 
greenest, finest ferns, circUng a tiny foimtain that 
broke into a spray of Uquid emeralds, amethysts, 
rubies, and pearls, which, as they fell into a crystal 
basin, seemed faintly to give forth musical sounds. 
The room itself was in dark marbles, mostly purple 
porphjoy. It had belonged to a fifteenth-century 
Italian castle from which it was ripped to be brought 
across three thousand miles of ocean and made to 
adorn the palace of this modem conqueror, Fenn — 
this conqueror not with a sword, but with cold cash. 

Fenn sat easily at the head of the table as if in 
him heredity found the descendant of a hundred 
belted earls. And to the far end, opposite him, his 
eyes constantly wandered with unfeigned delight. 
There sat his daughter Uke a princess arrayed in 
creamy, silky white — a creamy white which vied 
with the face and bared arms and bosom. Diamonds 
encircled her slender neck, but with the exception 
of several priceless rings, she had no further orna- 
ments. Nor did she need them. Simplicity was 
the best adornment for her exquisite charms. Her 
dark hair drawn into plain coils, her fine features, 
her large dark eyes, her lithe but rounded figure, and 
with it all her maidenly sweetness and freshness, 
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coupled with majestic dignity, gave her the appear- 
ance, the grace, the charm of a princess from fairy- 
land. 

Certainly Arlington thought so, as he sat on her 
right and divided his somewhat formal conversation 
with her and a woman he cared nothing about on 
his other hand. Certainly Judge Brascom thought 
so, and his eyes had looked upon many fair women. 
He related his stories with the more zest because, 
amid the general merriment, he noted the dimples 
that appeared in Jessica's cheeks and the glimpses 
of small white teeth she gave when she smiled. 
Louise Goff was there, and the looks that Louise cast 
upon the daughter of the house were only a short way 
removed froni adoration. Louise's favored young 
man, J. Newbury Van Ness, was there and he too 
fell victim to the object of Louise's homage. The 
guests gathered about the board could have joined 
in Aimt Jennette's thought: ''Jessica shines with 
the beauty of her pure soul." 

Jessica on her part was all unconscious of the silent 
adulation she was receiving. Her mind was only 
half on the small talk and prattle of the table. She 
was weighing and comparing men as she had never 
before done. Her girlish fancy was flitting like a 
butterfly from flower to flower to find if the honey 
each had to offer accorded with appearances. Judge 
Brascom was handsome, but worldly. Mr. Van 
Ness belonged to Louise. The Colonel who sat be- 
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side Aunt Jennette was fighting the last war over 
again when not planning new ones. Further along 
the young professor for whom her father had en- 
dowed a college chair fairly snored with learning. 
The other men: what were they but bank-books or 
languishing fops? As for Arlington: the butterfly 
fancy again and again came back to him, each time 
to find nothing of the natural flower there. He was 
made of iron; moulded into a flower's shape — 
an architectural ornament. Nor was there honey 
among his petals — only an iron rivet 1 

None of the men there met the requirements of 
Jessica's thoughts. Nor later, as the party sat in 
three connected opera-boxes and she swept the great 
house with her glasses, did she see quite the man she 
would select were she asked to choose for inward 
worth by outward circumstances. 

Be it so or otherwise, no man suited Jessica's fancy ; 
none there, none anjrwhere — imless? Well, for gen- 
erous spirit, for chivalry, for manly bearing that stands 
upright at the word of duty and humbles in confu- 
fiion at a woman's glance — the tall, great-shouldered 
young man Bainbridge whom she had lately met 
quite accidentally — he in these respects might. But 
then, he belonged to another world from hers. And 
he had a false, terribly false opinion of her father; 
and he held strange revolutionary ideas about chang- 
ing society — taking things away from some people 
and giving them to other people. Well, outward 
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appearances were deceptive about him like all the 
rest. 

" I wonder what makes me dislike men ? " she said to 
Aunt Jennette that night when they had returned home 
and the girl had gone to her foster-mother's chamber, 
and had told her about the Arlington affair. Aunt 
Jennette kissed and petted her. 

"It is only a girlish whim," she said. "Give it no 
thought. But as to Mr. Arlington, your course was 
entirely proper. Marriage speed makes furious fires 
in several senses." 

After she had sent Jessica off to her couch, the 
good spinster sat up alone for a long time thinking 
about the ArUngton matter, and her gentle soul 
blazed with indignation at the incredible conduct 
of Frederick Fenn in countenancing such an alliance. 



CHAPTER X 

BAINBRIDGE LEAPS TO THE FRONT 

The day after Arlington's proposal to Jessica, Aunt 
Jennette had a private interview with Fenn and the 
mild-mannered woman let the magnate feel the extent 
of her indignation at his connivance at it. Such a 
marriage was impossible. The great chasm between 
their ages, dispositions, sentiments, and aims forbade 
it. Besides, Jessica herself was — Fenn stopped 
Aimt Jennette there. He said quietly that Jessica 
should not be forced and that she should have her 
own time to consider the matter. He said this in 
a tone and with a gleam in his eyes that Aunt Jen- 
nette knew to be threatening. So the subject was 
closed between them — for a time, at least. 

Aunt Jennette told not a word of this to Jessica, 
first because she shrank from coming between the 
^rl and her father; and secondly, because she be- 
lieved the safest course for the ultimate issue of the 
matter was to give it time to ripen in the girFs mind. 
Aimt Jennette believed that love would be the final 
indispensable test with Jessica — that unless she 
loved she would not marry. If Jessica came to love 
Victor Arlington, — well — all that could be said for 
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it was that the match would not be as bad as if she 
were to marry with no more sense of love than she 
had at that moment. 

Jessica herself only casually, and in the briefest 
and most coloriess way, referred to Arlington in her 
talks with her aimt. The latter passed him over to 
tell of the courtship of the girl's mother by her father; 
or of the reign of love that marriage brought; or of 
the more than half of himself her father had laid in 
the grave when her mother died. The thing that 
the aunt hoped to call her niece's attention to in 
these ways was love, and to show how essential it is 
to happiness in wedlock. 

But these things were said only at odd moments, 
not at any fixed or regular times, for only occasionally 
did chance offer. In general respects events moved 
along in the Fenn household as before. There were 
the multitude of large and small matters demanding 
attention. Then, too, Jessica, besides the great ab- 
sorption in her window work, foimd a new line of 
thought. She had become interested in politics. 

This came in a measure through interest in her 
friend, Louise Goff, and through Louise in young 
Van Ness for whom Louise had confessed a tender 
attachment. 

Mr. Van Ness had become a candidate for the Board 
of Aldermen, and was desperately anxious to get 
elected. He read through the bewildering mass of 
political matter appearing daily in the newspapers, 
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conversed with everybody he could get to talk with 
at the club, went to many meetings, and actually made 
several choking attempts to speak from a platform 
and the ''tail of a cart." When he met Louise, 
which he managed in one way or another to do daily, 
or else she managed it for him, it was to talk in glow- 
ing terms of the progress of the fight m general and 
of his fight in particular. 

The secret behind Van Ness's candidacy for Alder- 
man, of the significance of which he himself was 
not fully aware, was this. Judge Brascom, at Fenn's 
instance, had contrived to have Van Ness named in 
a "kid-glove" district of the city, that is, where only 
a rich man could be elected. Fenn was too old a 
hand at the political game to rely altogether on 
Boss Mooneyes prognostications. He would take 
all Mooney could deliver and he would secure besides 
all that was possible. He therefore had several 
selected men set up in the districts where the Tigers 
were not strong, expecting that in the event of their 
election they could by social or business ties be enlisted 
on his side when his ordinance for the terminal fran- 
chise grant should come up, which he hoped to bring 
about soon after the new Board should organize 
and settle down to the legislative business at the 
beginning of the year. Van Ness was one of these 
men. Loyalty to caste, kin feeling for the rich, was 
expected to hold him in a close vote ; and Fenn and 
Brascom laughed in their sleeves at the jumping-jack 
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they were making of this young blood, who had had 
as little experience in politics as in planting potatoes, 
and who instantly caught at the bait when Brascom, 
with the most disinterested manner in the world, 
dangled it before him. 

J. Newbury Van Ness was a man of about twenty- 
six, well-proportioned, florid, and of better parts and 
better conmion sense than an affected university and 
club manner and a fastidious devotion to advanced 
fashions in dress would give the casual observer reason 
to believe possible. He had inherited a very large, 
carefully invested fortune, and his only concern was 
as to how to reinvest such part of his income as he 
did not care to spend on his living establishment, 
his pleasures, or in other ways. As he told Louise 
frankly, he had never done a stroke of work in his 
life except cut coupons. 

Van Ness had all the interest in politics of a child 
with a new toy; all the ardor of a convert, and he 
urged Louise to go to a political meeting with him — 
one of the more important meetings of the silk-stock- 
ing element, in a large hall where there should be 
good speaking. Louise was delighted at the invita- 
tion, and Jessica, evincing a keen interest, was in- 
vited too. 

Jessica did not think it necessary to explain that 
there was another reason why politics now engaged 
her attention, while before she had given not more 
than a passing thought to it. John Bainbridge had 
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become a candidate for the Board of Aldermen, as 
was Mr. Van Ness; but imlike the latter, in one of 
the lower slum districts. 

"He is doing his duty,'' she said softly to herself, 
as, after days of carefully scanning the poUtical 
columns of the morning newspaper, she found his 
name announced among the Tiger's party candidates. 
To see a man do his duty was a pleasant sight to her 
eyes, especially when he was blessed with a strong 
moral and physical personality. Jessica only wanted 
an excuse to go to a political meeting. She secretly 
wished she and Louise could be invited to go to some 
of the meetings Bainbridge was addressing, for she 
felt sure that he was making an active canvass, and 
she was curious to see how he would appear on the 
platform, what he would say and how he would be re- 
ceived. But Van Ness knew nothing about even the 
existence of such a man as Bainbridge, and Louise only 
so much as the brief fire episode and the trifling things 
Jessica had afterwards said of him. Neither Van 
Ness nor Louise knew of his candidacy, and of course 
nothing was said about him or his meetings. The 
party was to go to a meeting of Van Ness's choosing. 

Just as they were about to start, Victor Arlington 
turned up to leave in person some books for Jessica 
of which he had previously spoken. Van Ness was 
so much excited over politics that he insisted on 
Arlington's going with them, and the ladies acquiesced 
— Jessica with qualms. 
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Outside the hall was a large crowd, many tryiDg 
to get in ; others content to watch a display of fire- 
works and listen to the stirring muac of a large band 
hidden away somewhere in the mass. Van Ness 
got his party into the hall through a side door. The 
place, save a few reserved platform seats, was packed. 
The party of four moved through a narrow lane of 
pressing people and sUpped into some of the empty 
platform seats. Their position was excellent for 
view, giving a sweep of platform and audience. The 
hall was built in amphitheatre form, without a bal- 
cony, but with large painted steel colimms support- 
ing the roof. A second band over at one side of the 
platform kept thumping out popular music to the 
delectation of the audience, many of whom kept time 
by waving hats, papers, and handkerchiefs. Here and 
there more comfortable citizens, at peace with them- 
selves and the world, finding the place warm, had 
taken off their coats and sat in their shirt-sleeves. 

Jessica gathered in the scene with deepest interest. 
She felt elated and her nerves thrilled. It was differ- 
ent from anything she had ever seen, except once when 
she was much yoimger, on a trip with her aimt to 
the West, she had attended a pubUc meeting and had 
seen a young man sway a great audience. She would 
always remember that scene, for it made her think of 
how Peter the Hermit must have preached the first 
crusade, and started the armies of the cross to re- 
deem the Holy Land from the thraldom of the Cres- 
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cent. Would she hear some such stirrmg speaking 
to-night and would the audience cheer and cheer as 
she had seen that Western audience do when that 
young man, his eyes flashing and his arms waving, 
poured out words straight from the heart? 

These thoughts were interrupted by a loud rapping 
noise. A man with black hair and eye-glasses stood 
facing the audience at the front of the platform, 
beside a flag-decked reading-desk. In one hand he 
held a gavel with which he again rapped on the top 
of the reading-desk. "This meeting will now please 
come to order," he said in a loud voice. The hum and 
rustle of the assemblage quieted down. The man 
with the gavel then said: **I have the honor to an- 
nounce that this meeting, held under the auspices of 
the Young Men's Equal Rights and Property Protect- 
ing League, will be presided over by the Honorable 
William Strong Summers." 

The speaker walked back and handed the gavel to 
a bald-headed man with long white side-whiskers. 
The audience broke into loud applause and the band 
had a sudden fit of brisk music. The honorable 
presiding officer sat in his seat with admirable imper- 
turbability for several moments, and then, with 
impressive deUberateness, arose and moved to the 
front of the platform and calmly received a fresh 
burst of applause. 

"Is he so very distinguished ?" Jessica asked Louise. 

"No, he's nobody in particular," answered Louise. 
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"Mr. Van Ness says this is the way these meetings 
always are." 

The presiding oflScer at length waved a hand 
deprecatingly and the audience hushed and settled 
down expectantly. 

"Ladies and gentlemen, fellow-citizens, and fellow- 
members of the Young Men's League," said the presi- 
dent, with drawling tones, as if he intended to make 
a slow chant of it. "To have come here to-night and 
been but a listening participator at this memorable 
meeting would have been of sufficient honor." His 
voice took a higher note on the word "honor" and 
then he paused as if to let his audience digest what he 
had said. "But," he continued, "I deem it the 
greatest honor of my life to be called upon to preside 
at this magnificent, distinguished, and I may say 
extraordinarily important gathering." His voice 
went down the scale on the word "gathering" and 
the audience, after the manner of all knowing political 
audiences, applauded. "The function of a presiding 
office is to preside," he continued with oracular 
ponderosity; "and therefore it will not be proper for 
me to make a speech, much as I should like to." 
(Pause.) "But" (pause) "I shall consider it to be 
necessary to my business as chairman" (pause) 
"to lay before you, briefly and pointedly, some of 
the reasons for supporting our entire ticket at the 
polls one week hence and why I believe the people 
will rise in their might and, with their little white 
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ballots" (pause) *' strike down into utter darkness and 
oblivion that vilest, wickedest, Tiger's party of 
political desperadoes." 

He ended this with a torrent of sound and a hurling 
gesture as if he himself were casting the said des- 
picable Tiger's organization into the said oblivion. 
The audience thundered its applause and otherwise 
acted as if it were getting just what it had come there 
for. Encouraged by this reception, the presiding 
oflScer indulged in half an hour's speech, during 
which he set forth in the same semi-musical, oracular 
oratory the things that had been worn to a frazzle 
at nearly every meeting of his party bias since the 
campaign had begun ; and thereby he cast the report- 
ers, sitting at long tables below the edge of the plat- 
form, into that state of utter dejection and collapse 
which only your much-tried newspaper man can 
assume when not in close pursuit of "hot stuff." 

But at last the presiding officer's oratorical labors 
were over, and, all in a bath of perspiration, he re- 
tired to his chair, while the band tore out another 
gust of rythmical, brass-throated, banging, thump- 
ing noise. 

After that came the reading by the secretary of a 
long list of vice-presidents of the meeting and then 
a lean, lantern-jawed man, whom the chairman said 
was too well known to need introduction, was intro- 
duced. Commencing in a quiet, almost mournful 
way, this man soon worked himself and his audience 
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up into a lather of excitement — over platitudes. 
There was half an hoiu* of it and there would have been 
more had not the chairman, after repeated urging from 
the committee, walked forward and under pretence 
of placing a paper on the reading-desk, interrupted 
the speaker and said something in an undertone 
which most of the audience knew was "Cut it short." 

And the speaker did cut it short, whereupon the 
chairman said he would now introduce, "the chief 
speaker of the evening, a gentleman of the highest 
rectitude, the most brilliant attainments, the most 
splendid and disinterested public spirit; a man who 
for twelve years served with such unblemished honor 
and distinction on the Supreme Court bench of this 
State — the Honorable Joseph Brascom." 

Jessica and Louise were surprised and delighted at 
this annoimcement and looked at Van Ness. 

"I knew," he said with his peculiar mannerism, 
"but — eh — I thought I'd spring it as a surprise — 
eh — on you. Now listen. He's awfully clever — and 
witty." 

The audience apparently knew Brascom as a speaker. 
He was greeted with smiles and warm applause. 
His manner was in contrast to the others, being the 
easy conversational style, but sarcastic and razor- 
edged and with just a touch of that familiar, jocular 
flippancy which is the more pleasing to the crowd 
in coming from a man of such fine and polished bear- 
ing. The judge was famous on the stump for his 
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story-telling. He could retell a tale that had done 
service for generations better than any one else. 
As if in proof of this, he undertook to show his con- 
tempt for the present administration at the City 
Hall by repeating that old tale of the countryman, 
who, standing in the back of a county court room 
and seeing an obstreperous witness fined five dollars 
for contempt of the court's orders, cried out that he 
wanted to pay five dollars too, since he had the utmost 
contempt for that court. 

The audience had a spasm and then quieted down 
for the judge's next, which was the leader to a number 
more. All were to show his repugnance for anything 
and everything emanating from and relating to the 
Tiger's political organization, which lived on the 
spoils of public office and was bad to the core and 
beyond hope of redemption. 

It was all said with a feigned sincerity and positive- 
ness that would have caused the average hearer to 
deny, even if the charges had been made, that Judge 
Brascom was in constant secret touch with the de- 
spised and denounced Tiger's organization, that he 
had money transactions with it, and that he had only 
a few days before arranged for and witnessed an inter- 
view between Mooney, the Tiger's leader, and Fenn, 
the raihoad magnate, at which a corrupt franchise 
deal had been entered into, based upon the forth- 
coming election. But nobody there thought of 
making such a charge against the outwardly irre- 
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proachable Judge Brascom. Nobody even suspected 
such a thing, and the speaker went along his cynical, 
jocular way, throwing shaft after shaft into the Tiger's 
hide, to the huge enjoyment of the crowd. 

"'What are you going to do about it?' Those 
were the words of challenge once uttered by a dead 
and gone leader of that pestilential organization. 
*What are you going to do about it?' he cried, when 
caught stealing out of the public treasury. And 
'what are you going to do about it?' is persistently 
what that venal body that gets its members into and 
robs public oflBlce now says to us. Our answer is 
that we are going to reform politics ; that we are going 
to drive these poUtical desperadoes out of the public 
stewardship which they defile. Our answer is that 
we are practically going to put our heel on their 
organization and destroy it by cutting it off from 
public plimder. Our answer is that public office being 
a public trust and not a private snap, only upright, 
reputable, properly qualified citizens must be elected 
next week ; not men who are the instruments of false 
and tortuous ways, as are the candidates of the Tiger's 
party. 

"If these things are not true, why does not some 
Tiger champion come forward and deny it?" asked 
the speaker, adopting one of the old political tricks 
of challenging the absent foe. " If these things are not 
so, why does not some one rise up from this audience 
and claim the right of denial? Is any of the Tiger 
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leaders or any of the Tiger candidates in our midst?" 
The crowd laughed. "If so, let him speak; for him 
have I offended." The crowd was tickled at the quo- 
tation and laughed louder. "I hear no one respond." 
The judge looked at his watch. "I appear to have yet 
twenty minutes left of the hour allotted me. That 
I freely grant here on this platform, in my place, to 
any Tiger district or ward leader or any Tiger can- 
didate who will ask for it. Will any such respond?" 

The speaker paused and put a hand to one ear in a 
listening posture. The audience thought this hu- 
morous and was enjoying the situation with hilarity 
when suddenly a clear voice rang out from the body 
of the audience : "Mr. Chairman, I accept the gentle- 
man's challenge." 

The words were so loud and distinct that the whole 
audience heard them. In an instant all became 
hushed in expectation. Jessica looked in the direc- 
tion of the voice and gave an involuntary exclamation. 
She clutched one of Louise's hands. She recognized 
the man who had just spoken and who was standing 
in the middle of the audience. Arlington inter- 
preted her movement to fear, and said in a low voice : 
"It's all right. It's a disturber. They'll eject him." 
And sure enough there were cries from the audi- 
ence of "Put hun out," "IHre him," "Sit down"; 
and a blue-coated poUceman began to plough his 
way through the crowd toward the disturber. 

But the man calmly stood his ground, and when 
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Judge Brascom, ignoring the chairman^ called out: 
"Will the gentleman please give his name and state 
what he represents?" All stopped to listen. 

"John Bainbridge, Tiger candidate for Alderman 
from the Fourteenth district," was the clear reply. 

There were cries of "Put him out," "Eat him 
alive"; but Brascom managed to be heard. "Does 
the gentleman claim the privilege of the platform 
on what I said?" 

"I do," was the quick reply. 

"The gentleman has courage. I accord him the 
remainder of my time." 

A perfect din of confusion arose on this announce- 
ment. Half the audience was on its feet at once, and 
the previously somnolent newspaper reporters were 
standing on their tables straining eyes and ears to 
see and hear. 

"Isn't this a bird ! " exclaimed Van Ness, in glee to 
his party. 

"It's going to break up in disorder," said Arling- 
ton. "We'd better get the ladies out at once." 

"Oh, must we go?" asked Louise. 

"No, we must stay," said Jessica, decisively. 

Arlington said nothing further and looked where the 
others were looking — toward Bainbridge, who was 
quickly making his way through the crowd and for 
the platform. He mounted the steps at the side and 
came forward with a strong stride. Half those on 
the platform were out of their chairs to gaze curiously 
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at him as he passed, and some hisses greeted him as 
he reached the reading-desk where he placed his hat 
and overcoat, and beside which he stood facing the 
great audience. 

Brascom waved his hands for silence and when the 
throng became still, said: "I present to you a gentle- 
man whom I never before have had the honor to 
meet, but who claims and should have the courtesies 
of this platform, Mr. John Bainbridge, straight from 
the lair of the Tiger." 

The audience took its hint from this left-handed 
introduction and let loose a bedlam of hootings, 
hisses, whistlings, and indistinguishable shoutings, 
through which Bainbridge stood unruffled. The 
chairman came forward and waved his hands, but 
the noisy ones were hard to stop. At last the body 
of the audience concluded to hear what the Tiger's 
representative had to say, and they squelched the 
noise-makers. 

Bainbridge waited for dead silence. "I speak only 
for myself," were his first words. " But let my politi- 
cal future rest upon what I here utter." 

Some few in the audience thought this sounded 
fair and timidly applauded. All the rest were 
silent, waiting. 

"I am a Tiger candidate for Alderman in a slum 
district. Do I look like a man who wants to put his 
hand in the public till ?" 

Some one yelled, "Yes," and many laughed. 
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Several cried "Shame." It was obvious to the latter 
that the speaker was far above the conventional 
Tiger type. 

Bainbridge heeded them not. "I solemnly assert," 
he said with a steady, penetrating voice, " that I am a 
candidate without an assessment of any kind and 
without a pledge except to myself to do what in my 
conscience is right." 

"Tell it to the marines," croaked a bass voice, at 
which pretty nearly every one laughed. 

"Can nothing good come out of Nazareth?" con- 
tinued Bainbridge, not to be disconcerted. 

"Next to nothing," piped up a shrill falsetto, and 
there was another ripple of laughter. 

" Oh, this is a farce," exclaimed Arlington to Jessica. 

She said nothing, but kept her eyes on the speaker 
who reminded her of the young man she had seen in 
the West, especially when, leaning forward, Bainbridge 
suddenly began to speak fast and earnestly. All 
kept still to listen. 

" PoUtics is not my trade. I am just a plain citizen 
like any of you; a plain citizen who is trying to do 
something to stop the debauching of politics that all 
of us see about us. But how is this to be done? 
Not by talking; not by being too self-righteous. 
It is to be done, if it is to be done at all, by stopping 
the stealing that is ten times bigger and a hundred, 
a thousand times more demoralizing than the Tiger's 
stealing." 
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He paused for a moment and a few of the audience 
applauded. It was evident to all that this man was 
a practised speaker. He turned to Brascom sitting 
in the front line of the platform chairs and cried : — 

"Some citizens, like the distinguished member of 
the bar through whose challenge I am here, rise up 
periodically to clean politics, and they cry 'Reform 1' 
They appear to have the fierceness of lions, but in 
fact they have the liver of mice. Reform ! reform I 
reform what? Reform a filthy stable? Reform 
a stagnant swamp? Reform a cancer in the body 
pohtic? Reform a plague on society? Reform! 
indeed I No wonder the strong-muscled, tough- 
sinewed, hard-crusted, long-embattled men who make 
poUtics a trade laugh these reform movements to 
scorn. As well start to clear out a jungle with a 
feather duster, as to clean and sweeten politics by 
such 'reform' proposals 1" 

This, turning the tables on Brascom and the other 
platform dignitaries, tickled the audience and there 
was general laughter and applause. 

"Give 'em hell, John," cried some disinterested 
spirit, and there was more merriment. 

"The reform movement wants to reform the Tigers 
out of office and themselves into it," resumed Bain- 
bridge. "But do they want to reform franchise 
grants out of politics? They say they are against 
the Tiger's graft. That is well, but are they against 
the greater, more insidious, deadlier franchise graft? 
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Does the refonn movement name and strike at that? 
No; it does not. Why? Because the men who are 
behind such movements; the men who put up the 
money necessary to nm them and who therefore 
direct them — who are they ? They are the men to 
whom such franchise grants are made. They are 
the men who want more franchises. They are the 
men willing to corrupt our politics to get and to keep 
such franchises. They are the men who donate 
campaign money to any and to all parties and 
factions that will serve them." 

Bainbridge had caught the audience, and a whirl- 
wind of applause greeted him as he paused. 

"I am not saying this for the advantage or dis- 
advantage of any particular party or faction. I am 
speaking as a citizen to fellow-citizens. I say that all 
parties are made of himaan beings who, placed in 
similar circumstances, must act in the same way. 
I say that politics is rotten because we — the body 
of the people — leave it to the comparatively few 
to be huckstered by them. Public taxes are to be laid ; 
public moneys are to be spent; public privileges of 
various kinds are to be granted. The strong and 
imscrupulous push for these advantages, especially for 
franchises, for they are chief of these privileges. 
These franchises are grants to use the public high- 
ways, or rather grants of right to particular persons 
to charge the public for using the public highways. 
These franchise grants are enormously valuable. The 
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capitalized value of a bare ordinance authorizing 
this or that individual or corporation to perform 
such a toll-gate function will, in a large city like 
this, sell for millions, frequently for tens of millions ; 
sometimes in the himdred millions." 

Bainbridge turned upon Brascom, "What does the 
distinguished legal light say about this ?" 

Brascom in pantomime raised his hands and shoul- 
ders. 

"He says, *Tutl tut!'" cried Bainbridge, and the 
audience roared. 

"What do you say?" asked the speaker, darting 
his question into the audience. 

There were cries of "Shame! Shame!" "Down 
with the big grafters." 

"Well, back me and I'll do my best to down them," 
exclaimed Bainbridge, earnestly. (Cries of "We will," 
" That's the talk.") " I'm in politics, not for a prayer- 
meeting, but for a fight. (Applause and cries of 
" You'll do," " Hit 'em again, John.") I say we might 
as well be dead men if we cannot do more for oiu*- 
selves and the city than we are doing now. (Cries of 
"Good ! good !") I say that we might just as well 
give up the ballot and relinquish popular government 
if we first practically give our streets away to private 
individuals and corporations and then allow those 
individuals and corporations to corrupt and manipu- 
late oiu* poUtics. (Loud applause.) I serve notice 
here that if elected to the Board of Aldermen, I shall 
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devote myself to killing the great franchise graft. 
(Applause.) Will you support me ? (A thimder of 
applause and cries of "Yes," "We wiU," "Y're aU 
right.") Very well; do what you can to elect me, 
and then do what the people should do with every 
man they elect to public office — watch me I" 

Bainbridge had finished. He turned and walked 
back on the platform. It seemed as if the whole 
assemblage was on its feet, and most of the people, 
considering the meeting at an end, were surging toward 
the exits. The chairman pounded and shouted, but 
only those immediate to him gave attention or even 
heard him. He gave the thing up as impossible and 
cried out that the meeting stood adjom-ned. 

"Greatest scene in my Ufe," exclaimed Van Ness 
to the two girls, as the party moved with the slow- 
steppmg platforme crowd toward the side door. 
"Plucky too, I tell you; and what he said sounded — 
eh — like common sense." 

" Buncombe, rather," said Arlington, coldly. "The 
fellow is a spellbinder and a poUtical trickster. Of 
course he means nothing of it." 

Louise was going to say something, but Jessica 
caught her hand and squeezed it. Louise gave her 
friend an inquiring look and remained silent. 

As they moved along Jessica turned her head and 
looked back. Bainbridge was standing, encu*cled 
by questioning reporters. His face was hot from his 
effort and the veins stood out on his temples. Jessica 
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was amazed to see Judge Brascom go over and shake 
hands with him and laughingly say something. The 
latter smiled somewhat disdainfully while the report- 
ers laughed and buried their heads in their note-books. 
Jessica saw no more as the party passed into the 
hallway and then stepped into the street. Van 
Ness's covered motor-car was waiting. Van Ness and 
Arlington did most of the talking on the way home. 
The former expressed a liking for the courageous 
speaker; the latter^ disgust and contempt. Louise 
said she had enjoyed it immensely; but Jessica said 
little. She listened. 



CHAPTER XI 

THE ELECTION 

Bainbridge, like Byron, awoke next morning to 
find himself famous. His speech of the night before 
was the talk of the city. The half-dead campaign had 
suddenly been shocked into life, and the shock had 
come from an unexpected quarter. The newspapers 
were full of it. Your newspaper man is ever on the 
lookout for things the reading public want, and the 
first and never ceasing want is for sensation. The 
Bainbridge speech was a sensation. By common 
consent it was one of the most dramatic incidents in 
politics for years. And what added to its significance 
was that the chief actor was a Tiger candidate who 
defied the greatest power in politics — the money- 
bags. 

The headings to some of the newspaper reports of 
the meeting showed what the public was being told. 
They ran: ''The Tiger in then- Midst;" "Politics 
Knocked Topsy-turvy by a New Man;" "A Silk- 
stocking Meeting Captured by a Tiger Orator;" 
"Brascom, the Railroad Attorney, Threw down a 
Challenge, Which Bainbridge, an Unknown Tiger 
Candidate, Snatched up;" "Brascom afterwards \ 

100 * ' 
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Complimented Bainbridge;" "Bainbridge a Political 
Thunderbolt;" "A Tiger Candidate who Talks Right 
out Regardless;" "Keep Your Eye on the Man 
Running in the Fourteenth Aldermanic;" "He 
Dares to Say What He Thinks;" "A Meeting Gath- 
ered to Denounce the Tiger Turned around on the 
Monopoly Crowd;" "The Chairman Could Do Noth- 
ing with the Throng after Bainbridge Spoke;" 
"Bainbridge not a Regular Tiger, but a Trust- 
Buster from the West." 

It appears that one of the reporters who swarmed 
up on the platform after Bainbridge's speech had 
asked something about his history. Bainbridge had 
answered that he was born in the city, but had spent 
a number of years on the west coast. And joined 
to one of the newspaper reports was a brief despatch 
from S , Washington, which said : — 

" John Bainbridge was, up to a year ago when he 
went East to take up practice, one of the most talented 
and popular lawyers in this part of the coimtry. He 
was educated in the law office of WiUiam Swa3aie, a 
brilUant attorney in the popular cause against the 
railroad and other monopoly interests. He suc- 
ceeded Swayne in the popular movement when the 
latter, for reasons never explained but widely sus- 
pected, went over to the monopoly side. No man 
enjoyed a higher, cleaner private reputation. Few 
lawyers in this section have ever argued more ably 
before the higher courts; and few citizens have dis- 
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played larger public spirit. The best proof in general 
eyes of his probity is that after years of anti-monopoly 
warfare, out of which other men would have become 
rich, Bainbridge issued comparatively poor. He 
went East expecting to take up the same line of prac- 
tice." 

This and all the rest of it was, as may well be under- 
stood, entertaining reading to Bainbridge. He was 
up early with the papers. He had had a restless 
night. He had recounted the events of the meeting 
a hundred times and had reviewed his own part with 
intense satisfaction. It seemed to him that his hour 
had come during Brascom's speech and that he had 
seized it. And of this he was more than assured 
when he read the accounts and comments. He was, 
in fact, elated. He had struck a spark into the dry 
stuff of the campaign and set the mass ablaze. 

But what would Cavanaugh say — the man who 
had caused him to be nominated? This stroke must 
entirely disconcert him. " I did not stop to think of 
him or any one else," thought Bainbridge. "I must 
go and see him." 

But first he went to his office, without stopping at 
his father's works, to see if there was any important 
mail. He had not yet got out of the habit, even 
after a year of vain expectations, of looking for im- 
portant letters. None of the letters that hitherto 
had come to that office was important, and none was 
important that morning. It was yet too early for 
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Tommy, the office boy, and also too early, Bain- 
bridge thought, to go and himt up Cavanaugh. So 
he settled down to think over some of his humble 
law-cases that were to make a little lighter the heavy 
loads of a few forlorn people. He was at this when a 
rap came on the door. Before he could answer in 
stepped Cavanaugh. 

For a moment neither spoke; each surveyed the 
other. 

"You're a wonder I'' exclaimed Cavanaugh, break- 
ing silence. 

"Have I kicked over the bucket of milk?'' 

"Y' have; but whose? It's a queer state of 
weather this mornin', an' no man knows if he's 
swimmin' or treadin' dry land." 

"Mixed?" 

"As whiskey an' water." 

"^Well, take a seat and let's talk about it," said 
Bainbridge, coolly offering his visitor a chair and pro- 
ducing some cigars. 

"I'm goin' up t' see th' boss," said Cavanaugh, 
Ughting his cigar and taking a few draws. "Of 
course y' know why?" He looked at Bainbridge 
inquiringly, but answered himself, "He'll want t' 
ask about m' protigee." 

"And what will you tqll him?" asked the lawyer, 
quietly. 

" Divil take me if I know — except — " 

"Well?" 
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"They till me y' just made a monkey of Brascom. " 

"Scarcely." 

"An' that y' didn't deny y' was a Tiger." 

"Well, no, hardly." 

"An' that y' Ut right int' th' middle of 'em an' 
swung th' whole audjunce off its feet." 

"I'm afraid there's a good deal of exaggeration 
about that." 

"Well, I d'n know. I suspect it was so from th' 
private reports an' from th' papers." Cavanaugh 
took a few puffs and got up. "Well, good momin'." 

"Yes, but hold on," exclaimed Bainbridge, in sur- 
prise. "You're not going yet?" 

"I am." 

"But I haven't heard what you have to say about 
it." 

"I'm goin' t' till it t' Mooney if that's th' question 
he wants t' ask in sindin' f me." 

"You haven't told me what you are going to tell 
him?" urged Bainbridge, keen with curiosity. 

"T' go t' hell if he tries t' interfere with things in 
m' deestrict." 

"But I don't know that this explains how you feel 
about what I did." 

"How do I feel? I feel as I told y' just before I 
offered t' run y' f ' Alderman — that y' had politics 
inter y'." 

"Then you think what I have done is good 
politics?" 
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"Great. Th' only pity is y're a tin-gallon dimi- 
john in a two-quart house." 

"I don't exactly see — " 

"We're pourin' y' f beer, an' we ought t' be pourin' 
y' f champagne, or at least f good brandy." 

Bainbridge threw up his hands, unable to com- 
prehend these bar-keeping similes. 

"Why, y' ought t' be candidate f* Mayor, instead of 
f Alderman," said Cavanaugh, emerging into^the open. 

"And you don't feel like throwing me?" 

Cavanaugh took a step forward. 

"Mr. Bainbridge, I'll have y' know I'm a man of 
m' word. I said it'd be free tongue with y' if y'd 
nm, an' it'd be free now even if th' case was against 
us; which it isn't." 

"And so it's aU right?" 

"It is. Good momin'." 

And with that Cavanaugh left and went to see 
Boss Mooney, while Bainbridge returned to his cases. 

Cavanaugh did not have a long session with the 
Tiger's chief. 

"I see a man of yours has been shootin' ofiF his 
mouth," said the latter. 

"An' whose concern is it, bein' that he's in my 
district?" asked Cavanaugh, bristling. 

" Oh, well, he's in your district, but he's mussed up 
politics," declared the boss. 

"It was give an' take, I guess," remarked Cava- 
naugh, 
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"Yes, an' we d'no where we're at this blessed 
minute, we're so mixed. Nobody can tell what'll 
happen. If there was time, it'd be th' right thing 
t' drop Bainbridge." j 

"Y'd have t' drop me first, I'm thinkin', Mr. 
Mooney." 

The boss glared at the district leader. But the 
latter would not be outfaced; he glared back. 

"Well," said the boss; "it's too late t' take him 
down. But y' might shut him up." 

"F' politeness' sake would y' object t' tellin' m' 
why?" replied Cavanaugh, with marked sarcasm. 

"Because he talks franchises and franchises ain't 
th' issue in this campaign," exclaimed the boss, snap- 
ping his jaws. 

"I suppose caJlin' us Tigers a pack of divils is th' 
issue?" 

"Keepin' mum's th' issue. We win because we 
keep shut. Th' other people lose because they shoot 
their mouths off." 

"Well, Mr. Mooney, y'll no doubt till y'r own par- 
tic'lar candidate, th' Mayor, t' keep shut; but as f 
my partic'lar candidate, Mr. Bainbridge, he'll talk 
as he pleases. An' what's more, Mr. Mooney, there'll 
be no subterranean interferin' I Bainbridge has been th' 
poor man's lawyer f a year, an' askin' nothin' f it, 
d' y'r see ; an' ev'ry man, woman, an' child — ev'ry 
mother's son of thim, d' yer hear — 'ill be out fightin' 
f ' 'im if y' try t' go against 'm, he's that popular." 
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The boss stared at the district leader. As he stared 
he seemed to undergo a change of mind. At any rate 
he said more quietly : " I jus' thought I'd talk it over 
with y'." 

''Well, it's a pleasant mominV' responded Cava- 
naugh, going. It was clear that he felt easier in mind 
than Mooney did, for Mooney had to account to Fenn. 
Cavanaugh opened the door and stepped out into the 
arms of a lot of reporters to whom word had gone 
forth that he had been called up by Mooney to be 
disciplined. He put on an air of pleasant unconcern. 
All that he would say that had any reference to 
Bainbridge was: "Didn't Mr. Bainbridge mind 
everybody t' watch him? He did? Well, he's 
a man of his word. Don't forget that. Watch 
him." Cavanaugh winked and went on his way. 

Fenn learned about the Brascom-Bainbridge afifair 
at the breakfast table. "Hum I What's this?" he 
said as his eyes lit upon the displayed accoimt^ the 
meeting. He quietly read the article through, and 
then turned to his daughter: "Didn't you say you 
were going to a poUtical meeting last night, my 
dear?" 

"Yes, father," answered the girl, flushing slightly, 
although she could not herself have told why. 

"Did Judge Brascom speak?" 

"Yes, dear, and very amusingly." 

"Or did he make himself foolish?" 
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Fenn spoke with his quiet reserve, which meant 
most to his intimates. 

"He gave the remainder of his time — " 

"To his enemy, who took it and used it to Bras- 
com's discomfiture." 

"Yes, dear," said Jessica, simply. 

"Fortimately the Bainbridge fellow has no poUti- 
cal influence, " said Fenn, dryly, and the subject was 
dropped. Fenn did not talk business or politics with 
his daughter or his sister-in-law. 

Jessica on her part was glad not to be pressed to 
talk about Bainbridge, although she felt imeasy 
about holding her peace, as if she harbored some kind 
of thoughts disloyal to her father. For had not 
Bainbridge told her in the studio that if he entered 
politics, it would be to oppose Fenn ? Had he not 
there called Fenn a robber ? Had he not at the meet- 
ing by implication at least, opposed Fenn? Had he 
not openly declared it his purpose if elected to oppose 
franchise grants, and did he not say dreadful things 
about franchise receivers being the worst corruptors 
of politics? 

Some of these things she excused by sajring that 
Mr. Bainbridge did not know her father; that such 
evil things might be true of other men of his class, 
but were not true of him. But she could not over- 
look the fact that he was opposed to what her father 
believed was right, and which she, as a loyal daughter, 
should also believe in. It was clear that Mr. Bain- 
bridge must be set down as an enemy. 
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But — and that led her into a long train of thoughts 
which, had she expressed them, would have shown 
that one can admire certain qualities in an enemy — 
such quaUties, for instance, as strength, courage, and 
sincerity even if accompanied by mistaken purpose. 
The way Bainbridge had answered Brascom's chal- 
lenge, had come upon the platform before that hostile 
audience to say the things that were in him and had 
turned jeers into cheers — these had touched her 
imagination. It was one man battling against 
many. How cool and dignified he had looked as he 
stood there waiting to be heard. How splendidly 
confident he had seemed that he must be heard! 
Now strongly, intensely, fervently he spoke when his 
time to speak came I 

But she told herself she must talk to no one about 
this matter. She would be misimderstood. He 
must be regarded as an enemy. Yet she would not 
carry the enemy idea too far. She would not even 
avoid meeting Mr. Bainbridge himself if they should 
chance to come together. 

And, indeed, just to prove that she was not allow- 
ing herself to be prejudiced against him, she deter- 
mined to go to the glass-works that morning. " I'll 
show, if only myself," she mused, "that I can meet 
him if he should happen to be there." 

And later she called for Louise Goff, and they 
went together to the glass-works. They found that 
the "lay out" for two of the windows had been made, 
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and that the work was in an advanced state. Jessica 
stopped to listen to all that the old window-maker 
had to say, and altogether spent some time at the 
place. But so far as John Bainbridge was concerned 
all her preparation to meet him without prejudice 
was for nothing. He did not put in an appearance. 
She went away with Louise, feeling secretly foolish — 
as if she had been prepared to be magnanimous 
toward him, only to have him ignore her. 

"Perhaps he hasn't a thought of me. Why, how 
ridiculous I have been. What am I to him but a 
window artist whom he has met but twice and both 
times by accident. But still — " 

That "still" meant that he ought to have re- 
membered her. In some way or other it piqued 
her to find that she was throwing her magnanimity 
away. "Very well, I'll dismiss him and the whole 
matter from my mind." But she had too strong an 
admiration for courage to put him out of her mind. 
And besides, despite what she told herself she (yugJU 
to believe, she could not help half confessing to her- 
self the contagion of his sincerity. 

Jessica's father did not have any such magnanimous 
thoughts about Bainbridge, as his dry manner showed 
when a message brought Brascom to his office that 
morning. 

"Who's your friend. Judge?" said he, in the quiet, 
smihng way that meant mischief to those who could 
read him. "Who is the gentleman to whom you 
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relinqiush your place before a public audience and 
who thereupon vanquishes you, horse, foot, and 
dragoons?" 

Brascom shrugged his shoulders. 

"One of the chances of war. I used a trick of the 
old strategy and was caught.'* 

"What has Mooney to say about it?'' 

"He'll be here presently. He knows that you 
want to see him." 

When the leader of the Tigers arrived, he said 
simply that the thing was a misfortune that he could 
not have guarded against, because it was entirely 
unforeseen ; that it was too late now under the law 
to get Bainbridge's name off the official ballot; that 
anyway District Leader Cavanaugh said there would 
be war if Bainbridge was interfered with ; and lastly, 
that Bainbridge had made himself very popular in 
that part of the city by giving his legal services free 
to a lot of poor people. 

"Not a very good promise for the fulfilment of 
our bargain," observed Fenn, dryly, after the matter 
had been gone over as far as he cared to hear it. 

"Oh, that fellow's only a trial package anyway," 
said Mooney, referring to Bainbridge; and he went 
off, but really not feeling quite so satisfied with the 
interview as if Fenn had been more demonstrative. 

" Danm such people as Fenn t' deal with, " he mut- 
tered. " They wear sneakers, an' y' can't tell where 
they're at or what they're up t'." 
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Fenn knew well enough what he was up to, and he 
had a quiet talk about it with Arhngton, whom he 
now regarded in the light of his future son-in-law and 
successor. 

Arlington, in his brief, cold, matter-of-fact way, 
related how he happened to go to the meeting and 
what occurred. " Brascom's love of theatricals made 
the opening and the fellow Bainbridge stepped into 
it," said Arlington. " Men of Bainbridge's type are 
always looking for such chances. We should not be 
surprised that he jumped at the opportunity. He has 
a certain gUbness of speech, and an emotional manner 
which passes with the crowd for sincerity. But what 
is he?" There was a suspicion of a smile about 
Arlington's immobile face. "I think he may be 
fittingly described as a ' wind-jammer.' " 

"So! " said Fenn. "You make little of him and 
the incident?" 

" He is like a buzzing fly in an empty wash-boiler. 
There is Icts of noise, but what does it amount to? 
It's only a fly and a boiler.". 

"And your advice — " 

" That nothing be done about it. Ignore the man. 
His kind live on notoriety. Left unnoticed, they 
die." 

Fenn thought this the wise course. He had word 
sent to Mooney that nothing was to be done about 
Bainbridge; and Brascom was instructed likewise. 
The proper persons were also told to "tip" the pro- 
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monopoly newspapers to let the whole matter rest. 
It takes two to make a quarrel^ and if Bainbridge 
should have no one to fight with, nothing more would 
be heard from him ; at least dming the short remainder 
of the campaign. 

But imfortunately for this programme, the cam- 
paign had been flat. Each side was trying to get the 
offices without hurting " vested interests. " It was 
a " still hunt. " At least it had been so until Bain- 
bridge bounded into the scene with his cry against 
the pubUc franchise monopolies and their corrupting 
influence. The sensational reporting of this by all 
the newspapers made him the centre of attention, 
and he was too experienced in politics not to avail 
himself of the opportunity. 

To some of the more popular newspapers he gave 
interviews that talked straight out and handled men 
and things with a fresh Western breeziness and the skill 
of a lawyer trained to rough-and-ready stump fight- 
ing as well as the graver com-t usages. Bainbridge 
had not been conducting popular campaigns on this 
and kindred subjects in the West for nothing. When 
one resource failed, he quietly produced another. 

To Cavanaugh, each new turn was new proof of 
what he kept continually saying — that " that man 
Bainbridge — why, he's a wonder ; a wonder. " 

But when Bainbridge proposed to stump Cavar- 
naugh's district from end to end, the leader was 
.mystified. 
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"Why, man, it's a waste of powder. All that'll 
be f ' y' are V y' now, an' y'U git th' biggest vote anny 
man has had these manny years." 

" Oh, I'm not so sm-e about that, " said Bainbridge, 
laughing; "but the reason I want to do it is this: 
They won't let me speak outside, yet I have some 
things to say. So-I want to say them in this district. 
The newspapers will publish them, and so — " 

" Who said it was a waste of powder ? " exclaimed 
Cavanaugh, seeing the point. "B' hivens, if it 
makes a little trouble f ' Mooney in some of th' other 
districts, I'll not take it amiss; I'll not." 

The meetings were tried and proved a great success. 
. Bainbridge was such a capital talker in all sorts of 
ways that there was snap and variety in all he said. 
The newspapers reported him fully and people from 
all over the city came trooping into Cavanaugh's dis- , 

trict meetings to hear "the Tiger who could talk," 
as somebody said, and the thing stuck. 

Bainbridge was verily in his element. When there ^ 

was no new incident to turn to account, he "made ' 

copy" for the newspapers; that is, he gave inter- 
views, wrote articles to go with his signature, and told j 
of phases of his Western fights where they bore on 
present lines. i 

In short, he kept himself and his utterances in the 
public eye. There was no ignoring him. His abiUty ; ^ 

the descriptions of him, together with innumerable 
pictures and cartoons that appeared in the press; his 
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unaffected, direct, strong, candid style of speaking, 
as well as the plain way he had of calling a spade a 
spade, would alone have captivated the general pub- 
lic. But when in addition to this his whole warfare 
was directed against the sweUing monopoly powers, 
their aggressions against the pubUc, and their de- 
bauching of politics, he touched a responsive chord, 
indeed. 

Perhaps had the campaign been longer foUowing 
his leap into the public eye he might not have been 
able to keep himself so much to the front; but in the 
few days remaining up to election he had no difficulty 
in grasping and holding attention, and as the canvass 
ended one of the graver newspapers said : — 

" By far the largest figure this campaign just clos- 
ing has shown is the new man, Bainbridge the Tiger, 
making the remarkable canvass in an East-side dis- 
trict for Alderman. The political sharps consider that 
; for vote-getting purposes his efforts have been unneces- 

^ sary. Both sides admit that his services as a poor- 

man's no-fee lawyer, together with personal physical 
I and mental attractions, have made him extremely 

^ popular. But Bainbridge has been more in the 

i campaign than a mere Aldermanic candidate. He has 

been an imdeniable potentiality at large. His has 
been the one clear voice to strike the deeper notes 
that are of vital interest to this community. He has 
been the one man on the several tickets to discuss 
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consistently and persistently the logical, wise, and 
right policy of the community with regard to its 
thoroughfares. Because his words have been true, 
they have found response in the breasts of many 
thousands in this city. It is quite within bounds to 
say that, were he nmning in the city at large for one 
of the higher administrative offices, such is the 
favorable manner in which he has borne himself and 
the high Une of principle he has proclaimed, avoiding 
the usual mud-slinging and sciu-rilities, he would re- 
ceive a vote relatively as great as the handsome 
plurality to-morrow's balloting is confidently expected 
to show for him. The miracle of miracles is that he 
was ever produced and during his picturesquely 
aggressive campaign has been tolerated by the Tiger's 
organization. After this anything is possible." 

What this said of Bainbridge's popularity was 
proved by the result at the polls. He was not only 
overwhelmingly elected, but relatively to his con- 
stituency, he received the largest plurality in the 
city. 

He sat in the district headquarters with Cavanaugh 
on election night receiving returns and congratula- 
tions. The place surged with people, and Bain- 
bridge and Cavanaugh had to make speeches from 
one of the windows to the dense crowd in the street. 
Not only had Bainbridge been magnificently elected, 
but his candidacy had given a good tone to his ticket 
generally, and the Tiger party nearly swept the town, 
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among the few exceptions being Van Ness, who, as 
expected, was elected in his "silk-stocking" district. 

Toward midnight the noise and confusion grew 
intolerable. Bainbridge found that the victory had 
been too great for many of the Tiger brethren, some 
of whom wished to sing, some to fight, some to weep 
on his shoulders, and some to give him tips about the 
patronage of the Aldermanic office, and incidentally 
to borrow quarters and half dollars. There were also 
a number of reporters who must have statements 
on "the significance of the result." Bainbridge 
wanted to escape from it all, and after shaking Cava- 
naugh heartily by the hand, he slipped out a back 
door and made his way by side streets up the be-red- 
fired and noisy town. 

He went to his father's house, but the lights were 
all out. He rang, but no one responded. It was a 
fitting conclusion to the utter lack of interest in his 
fight his father had shown. He turned on his heel 
with a hard feeling in his heart. But it wore off 
quickly, and he became his own proper self again. 

The idea occurred to him to go up to Central Park 
West. He had no thought of going in, or even of 
finding a light there; but he had the wish to stand 
imder that window and to say that thus far he had 
been faithful to his duty as he saw it. 

With his long swinging stride he walked up town 
and stood silently against the iron fence within view 
of that window. As he stood there the face of that 
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girl rose up in his mind. She did not smile. She 
merely gazed at him in her soft feminine strength. 
The gaze seemed to tell him that she reahzed what he 
had done. He asked nothing more. He turned 
about and strode home. After a cold bath and a 
rub-down he turned in and sank into the first really 
peaceful night's sleep he had had since his active 
campaign began. 



CHAPTER XII 

AFTER THE STORM 

From election day to the first of January, when 
Bainbridge would take his seat as Alderman, nearly 
two months were to elapse. "How shall I employ 
that time so that it shall count?'' was what he asked 
himself. 

First of all he must somehow manage to get some 
reUef from what he jocularly called his "rich man's 
law practice," meaning the kind of practice that only 
a rich man can aflford to pursue indefinitely, since it 
means not income, but outgo of money as well as of 
time. But how could he devote less attention to this 
work when the number of his cUents was not lessening 
but increasing; the pubUcity given to his voluntary 
legal services during the campaign having brought 
new applicants. 

" It would be an interesting problem in proportion," 
mused he, " to find out how long it will take for this 
business to get over my head and entirely bury me, 
if at the present moment I am buried in it up to the 
armpits." 

But what could be done about it? It was not 
exactly the kind of practice a brother lawyer would 
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envy him and try to take off his hands. Yet he could 
not turn the poor devils away. It was perplexing, 
and yet it was galling to think of having to be tied 
up in this way when there was Uttle enough time in 
which to turn around. 

The problem did not seem to have any solution to 
Bainbridge as he sat the morning after election in 
his little office thinking about it, and it was with a 
feeling of inward weariness that he heard a knock 
on his door. But when the door opened, he forgot 
it all in his amazement at his visitor. 

There had entered a fresh-looking, handsome yoimg 
fellow of twenty-two of the Irish-American type. 
He was of average height, agile frame, had coal-black 
hair, clear white skin, and dark blue eyes. His 
clothes were old, but his appearance neat. 

"Well! Timothy Cavanaugh! What are you 
doing here?" exclaimed Bainbridge, rising out of his 
chair and extending a hand. 

Cavanaugh took and shook his hand heartily, and 
then crumpled his soft felt hat nervously in both 
hands. "Alderman,'' he said abruptly, "I am go- 
ing away and I came to say good-by and to thank 
you again for being good to me." 

Bainbridge smiled. "Well, Timothy, I'm not 
Alderman quite yet. You are a Uttle early with the 
title," and added, "but sit down and tell me about 
yourself. What's this about your going away? 
When did you get here?" 
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Young Cavanaugh sat down as bidden, but he 
was obviously much constrained. 

"I got here nearly a year ago. I came soon after 
you did. It got lonesome there after you went." 

The eyes of the two men met, and they seemed to 
understand one another better. 

"Oh, it got lonesome, did it?'' said Bainbridge, 
clearing his throat. 

"Besides, I told you I'd show you that there was 
something in me, and I thought I could make it 
quicker by coming back East." 

"And so you came? But how did you manage 
to write letters from the West?" 

"I wrote them here and sent them West to be 
mailed." 

" Timothy, you're a villain. What are you up to ? " 
exclaimed Bainbridge, with a smile that contradicted 
his words. 

"I knew that I'd behaved bad to the old man; 
but I was too proud to go to him until I had done 
something worth speaking of. And I wouldn't 
sponge on you any more. I just determined to work 
it out alone. And I worked hard. I went to school 
at night and did anything I could get to do during 
the day. At odd times I read, mostly law — some 
of the kind of books I had seen in your ojffice in the 
West. I've studied hard and it would have been 
all right if I could have got proper employment; 
but the kind of things I could get to do by day tired 
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me out for the night — and — well, I got sdck over 
it." The young fellow nervously rubbed one hand 
over his forehead. "I've made up my mind that it's 
no go here, and that I had better go West again. 
But before going I had to tell you good-by." He 
smiled manfully at Bainbridge, but there was a 
wistfulness in the smile in spite of himself. 

"And so you've been here a year and you haven't 
been to see your father or me once," said Bainbridge, 
thoughtfully. 

"Oh, I've seen you and the old man many times 
at a distance," quickly answered Timothy. "I've 
heard you speak at most of your meetings." 

"And now you want to go West again?" 

"I don't want to," replied Timothy, flushing. "I 
have to." 

"But I was thinking—" 

"No, I'll not sponge," said the young fellow, rising 
from his chair. 

"You say you have been reading law," remarked 
Bainbridge, as if he had not heard the last remark. 

"Yes — just the rudiments." 

" Then you can help me out of a hole — if you will." 

Cavanaugh eyed the lawyer doubtfully. 

" Is this straight, or is it some new way to give me 
aUft?" 

"Let's say it's to give each other a Uft," was the 
answer. And Bainbridge explained the office situa- 
tion. 
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"There are a lot of poor devils coming here that 
have got to be helped in one way or another. Other 
law practice — well, pajdng practice — will come 
with time, but this now is crowding me uncomfortably. 
I cannot manage it all and the Aldermanic business 
besides. But if you'll pitch in and take some of the 
routine off my hands, it will be easy. I shall show 
you how, and if we stick to each other, you can be- 
come a full-fledged lawyer within a few years. As 
for salary — well, it will be nominal to begin with, 
say fifteen dollars a week. But it will be more, no 
doubt, very soon.'' 

The young fellow again eyed Bainbridge doubt- 
fully. But suspicion died out of the gaze and he 
said slowly, "I could not have asked — "he stopped, 
and put one hand to his throat. Turning, he walked 
to the door. He paused in the doorway without 
turning and said in a low voice, "I'll be back soon — 
to work." 

Bainbridge understood the young fellow's emotion, 
and he relit a half-smoked cigar and puffed hard to 
hide from himself the "soft" feelings most men hate 
to show. " I'll work off on the son some part of the 
debt of gratitude I owe to the father," he said. 

The arrangement with Timothy Cavanaugh wrought 
a wonderful improvement in Bainbridge's office affairs. 
The young man had a clear understanding of the first 
rudiments of the law and was all attention and quick 
to learn. After a week's work he had become so 
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familiar with the routine that he took it entirely off 
Bainbridge's hands. There were people to hunt up 
and depositions to take ; there were simple court forms 
to make out and file, and there was personal advice 
to give. These and many other things connected 
with the very humble nature of the practice Timothy 
could do, and did do, and when Bainbridge told him 
how well it^was done and how much he was pleased, 
the young fellow's eyes shone. 

And in some way word got to old Cavanaugh about 
the young assistant Bainbridge had taken into his 
office. The pofitician was struck speechless. Then 
he set to inquiring in roundabout ways to be quite 
sure that it was his son, 'Hmothy. Assured of that, 
he sent a message to Bainbridge saying that at the 
latter's convenience he would like to have a chat 
on a private matter. 

Bainbridge had misgivings about Timothy, but 
he called. Old Cavanaugh, after the customary 
greetings, said abruptly, "I'll be thinkin' y'll be 
under considerable expinse with y'r free dispinsin' 
of legal assistance." 

The wind had come out of an unexpected quarter. 
Bainbridge did not know what Cavanaugh was about. 
He said simply, "It isn't highly profitable." 

" Just what'd have been ividint to anny blockhead 
but m'self." 

"I don't think it matters much," remarked Bain- 
bridge. 
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"It'll be a fightin' matter bechunst us if y' don't 
lit me hilp with th' expinse. There; that'll do f 
now, an' when y've spint it y'll ask f'r more." 

Cavanaugh took from his pocket a thick roll of 
bills and held it out. 

" I'll have nothing to do with that, Mr. Cavanaugh," 
said Bainbridge. 

Cavanaugh scowled. "Ain't y' done enough 
f m' alridy?" he almost hissed. This sounded to 
him as if, perhaps, he had made too much of a confes- 
sion, and he remarked in a subdued tone: "Y're 
hilpin' manny of m' deestrict people, Mr. Bainbridge, 
an' I'll not have th' burthen on y'." He grasped one 
of Bainbridge's hands and crammed the money into 
it. "Y'll take it an' use it, an' make an old man's 
mind rist easier nights," he said ahnost caressingly. 

"How shall I spend it?" asked the lawyer. 

"On anny body or in anny way th' kindness of 
y'r heart tills y'," quickly replied Cavanaugh. 

Bainbridge understood. The old man wanted it 
to go for his son, but he would not say so. The 
lawyer knew better than to try to open the door 
which the politician's obstinacy insisted on keeping 
closed. So he took the roll of money. It proved to 
be a thousand dollars. He put it in a savings bank 
for Timothy Cavanaugh. Subsequently the elder 
Cavanaugh insisted on making another contribution 
toward Bainbridge's "free law dispensin' expinsis," 
wliich, also, went to the Timothy Cavanaugh savings 
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account. But never a word of Timothy was breathed 
between them, nor did Bainbridge think it wise at 
that time to speak of the matter to the son. 

Bainbridge made good use of the freedom he ob- 
tained through young Cavanaugh's help. He went 
about everywhere, met every one possible, and made 
himself accessible to all. The result was that within 
a fortnight after the election he had met most of the 
poUticians of low and high degree and troops of men 
who not only had Uttle to do with poUtics, but who 
despised the name of poUtician. They were curious 
to meet and talk with him, however, as an exception 
in politics — a kind of poUtical freak; a "Tiger who 
could tell some truths and tell them boldly and well." 

Bainbridge understood and submitted to the in- 
spection, hoping to attach and hold some percentage 
of them to him. He possessed in high degree that 
indispensable quality for larger, personal leadership 
— magnetism. His fine physical and intellectual 
appearance; his easy, unaffected ways; his frank, 
direct speech; and his Aj^dq grasp of fundamental 
principles relative to municipal government, made 
him irresistible to most of those with whom he came 
into personal contact. He drew and held all sorts 
and conditions of men not encased in a mail of 
prejudice or kept aloof by self-interest. 

One of the ideas Bainbridge made prominent in these 
private conversations and in public interviews was the 
necessity for the people to take an interest in public 
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affairs between elections as well as during campaigns. 
"The men you elect should not be independent of 
you/' he said. "They are merely your representa- 
tives. Watch them to see if they do the public business 
as you want it done." With a view to rousing the 
pubUc to do this, he urged the forming of "Town 
Meeting Clubs" — informal gatherings to discuss 
pressing public questions and public needs. He 
knew that if once he could get the mass of the people 
on the alert, they would quickly respond in the anti- 
franchise fight which he believed was soon to come 
up and to take an effective hand for which he had 
entered poUtics. The seed fell on good groimd in 
many places and began to germinate. 

One of the men who appeared to be genuinely glad 
to meet Bainbridge and get his ideas was Alderman- 
elect Van Ness. He told him he had heard his reply 
to Brascom. 

"I say, I rather think you did up my friend — the 
judge," he observed with his peculiar hesitation, but 
yet with an honest, manly look-you-straight-in-the- 
eye manner that attracted Bainbridge. 

"I'm glad if it will serve to good purpose," an- 
swered the latter. 

"Well — eh — I've been used to thinking — eh 
— all the other way, but I confess — eh — you've 
got me going." 

"Then, Mr. Van Ness, I'll do all I can to keep you 
going," exclaimed he, cheerfully. 
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"Come and take lunch with me and try," was the 
reply. 

Bainbridge accepted and they went into the 
Bankers'. Club, of which Van Ness was a member. 
A simple lunch was ordered, and the wealthy young 
man told Bainbridge how he had come to get into 
politics and how he enjoyed it. Bainbridge let him 
run on. He saw that as yet there was no use in try- 
ing to talk seriously to him. Better get on closer, 
friendly terms and talk straight when necessity arose. 
The luncheon, therefore, was only an acquaintance- 
party so far as either man was concerned. 

While they talked, Van Ness bowed to and spoke 
with a number of gentlemen coming in to tables 
or leaving the room. He appeared to be popular, 
and some of these who spoke called him " Alderman " ; 
one called him "Father." 

"How's that?" asked Van Ness, puzzlingly. 

"City Father," answered the other. 

"Oh, yes; — eh — very good, old man; clever," 
exclaimed the Alderman-elect, affably. 

He was in the middle of a narration of his first 
attempt at a speech when a tall passing figure chanced 
to catch his eye. 

"Hello there, Arlington!" he exclaimed, dropping 
the narrative. 

The man stopped and turned. "Ah, Mr. Van 
Ness, I'm glad to see you." But his face did not 
change its grave hauteur. 
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"Stop awhile," exclaimed Van Ness, with the 
utmost bonhomie, "I'd — eh — like to present my 
colleague — in the Board of Aldermen, Mr. Bain- 
bridge/' 

Arlington's quick eyes had when he turned seen 
and recognized Bainbridge. He bowed as Van Ness 
said, "Mr. Arlington of Starr, Arlington & Co." 

Bainbridge exchanged the banker's formal bow, 
and they passed the civilities. For a wonder Arling- 
ton sat down with them when invited to do so by 
Van Ness. "I've just lunched in the other room," 
he said, " but I'll stop a moment if I shall not intrude." 

Arlington wanted to study Bainbridge, for he now 
was certain of what he would at first scarcely admit 
even to himself — that Bainbridge was a very able 
and, from Arlington's point of view, dangerous man. 
This dining at the Bankers' Club and being on terms 
of social equality with the very wealthy Van Ness 
was but another proof of this to add to the many that 
had already been given. To be cheek-by-jowl with 
a Hger ward heeler one hour and to be in close fellow- 
ship with the members of the better classes the next 
indicated a singular adaptability. Bainbridge was 
all things to all men, with an appearance of honesty 
and candor. He would bear watching. 

Arlington had an additional reason for studying 
him; and that was his seeming attractiveness for 
women. Arlington was in the uncomfortable situa- 
tion of a lover — or rather, of a wooer, for lover he 
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realized would be a ridiculous word to apply to him- 
self. He was endeavoring to woo Jessica Fenn, and 
yet he believed that if he should come to wed her, 
it would not be because he had won her through the 
channel of romance, but because her father had given 
her to him. Yet he really wished to shine in her eyes. 
Since he had made his declaration, he had come to 
see her as never before, and there was no mistaking 
her fine, high nobility of character. It silently 
moved him as he never had been moved. He actually 
saw that she had quaUties he not only did not have, 
but to which he had never given a thought. And 
even if he had thought of these differences before 
proposing to her, they would have in his then state of 
mind appeared as too trivial to waste time to consider. 

As he saw the effect on Jessica and her friend. Miss 
Goff, of Bainbridge's coming out of the audience that 
night and replpng to Brascom, he reaUzed that Bain- 
bridge possessed the something magnetic that women 
Uke; the something that he, Arlington, lacked. He 
had no suspicion that Bainbridge and Jessica had met 
and not even the thought ever crossed his mind that 
this Bainbridge and the glass-worker were related, 
although he might have learned it if he had read the 
newspapers more closely. His thought was simply 
that Bainbridge possessed a drawing power which 
he himself did not, but would Uke to have. 

For this latter reason, therefore, more than for the 
former, perhaps, Arlington now sat at the table and 
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threw himself mto the conversation, which amounted 
to nothing until Van Ness observed that Arlington 
had witnessed Bainbridge drub Brascom. " We were 
at the meeting together/' said Van Ness. 

Arlington wanted to be agreeable, or at any rate, 
not disagreeable, and he made a great effort. "I 
thought Judge Brascom was as reckless to make the 
opening as you were clever to seize it," he said. But 
he had to add, "However, I do not agree with your 
conclusions." 

Bainbridge replied that he was sorry they could 
not agree, and then changed the subject. He could 
see that the banker had him under inspection and 
was a trifle disconcerted. Not that he was awed 
by Arlington's great financial reputation. On the 
contrary, he was rather amused at it. He had 
met on a democratic basis so many of the bankers 
and monopoly kings in the West that it was with 
astonishment that he noticed the reserve, the "man- 
ner," that the Eastern men of the similar class 
assumed. 

No, what slightly disconcerted Bainbridge was not 
the fact that Arlington was among the biggest of 
the financial powers in the great city, nor yet that he 
had a cold, haughty dignity, despite the civil words 
that fell from his lips. It was the simple fact that 
Arlington had written the letter about Miss Long to 
the glass-works. He wondered what could be the 
relation of this man to the queenly girl. 
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So that for different reasons, Jessica was in the 
minds of both men. One had proposed marriage 
to her, which proposal was under consideration. 
The other had met her but twice, and had exchanged 
but a few casual words, yet was swayed by thought 
of her as he little dreamed. 

In some ways they were complete opposites, Arling- 
ton and Bainbridge — one rich, the other poor; one 
watchful and careful, obviously cautious in manner, 
as the other free, easy, and frank; one having the 
bleached white skin of confined pursuits, the other 
the ruddy color of habitual, natural exercise. But in 
other respects they had resemblances. Neither was 
youthful, although Arlington was more than a dozen 
years Bainbridge's senior; and both were men who 
knew the world and showed by the power and deter- 
mination in their faces that they were accustomed to 
make their way in it. They were in a sense rivals, 
but neither knew it. 

Arlington lingered and joined in the conversation 
which Bainbridge cared nothing about, but yet en- 
deavored to prolong. Each was bent on measuring 
the other and each to a degree succeeded. Arlington 
described Bainbridge as generous, open-minded, 
plausible, and chivalrous, with a gift of pleasing speech, 
and an adaptability of manner and grace of person 
which, taken with his other quaUties, must have 
made the combination that switched that great 
audience away from the popular and witty Brascom, 
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and which, doubtless, similarly explained the momen- 
tary fascination, if such a strong word could be used, 
he appeared to exercise over Jessica. 

What did Arlington deduce from all this? It was 
that if he was to have a like but permanent influence 
over Jessica, he must be more like Bainbridge ; must, 
as it were, make Bainbridge his model. Could he do 
that ? No ; he might as well say it at once ; he could 
not. To be like Bainbridge he could not be the master 
of finance that he was, a censor in the Street, a maker 
of syndicates, an arbiter in millions ; a man with the 
unemotional nature needed to get along with Fenn; 
with the hard will needed for Fenn's successor in 
carrying out the great Fenn projects. 

He would remain himself. He would continue to 
invite Jessica to like him, to see in him his points of 
superiority — the things that had brought him up 
from nothing to a first place among the men who 
largely owned and practically controlled the world. 
He would make his suit as himibly as self-respect 
would permit him to make it, and then if he failed 
to attract her, — why, it was up to Fenn to use his 
persuasion. 

Bainbridge's reflections were that the man before 
him was to be respected for the power he possessed, 
but despised for his lack of heart. Arlington was 
devour^Bd by ambition, and that not of great exploits 
of body or mind, but of the dollar. All things sank 
to a money appraisal with him; and while nothing 
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was too large for him to attempt, nothing was too 
sacred to be cast down, if it would fatten his ex- 
chequer. 

Could such a man take any heart interest in a girl 
Uke Miss Long — a girl whose high-mindedness, 
tender-heartedness, and purity of soul shone in her 
eyes, her face, her every word and movement ? Yet 
it was not thinkable that there could be any attach- 
ment of a baser sort. Bainbridge would stake ten 
years of his life on the innocence of that girl. Then 
what could be the reason that Arlington had written 
of Miss Long in the terms he had used in the letter to 
Bainbridge's father? Why had he spoken of being 
"interested in her work " ? Art windows, forsooth ! 
What more interest had Arlington in art or art 
windows than in the aurora borealis? And why had 
he further written that he held himself under deep 
personal obUgation to Miss Long's father? Who was 
her father to drag out of a worshipper of dollars Uke 
Arlington, a declaration of obligation, and that in 
writing ? 

The whole thing was perplexing, very perplexing 
and disgusting; and Bainbridge felt that he was 
getting to have a dislike for Arlington in addition to 
the prejudice with which the conversation had 
started. 

Both men were ready to separate when Arlington 
rose to go. The lunch had been finished long since, 
so that Bainbridge soon after made his excuses and 
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left also. He had a general idea of what had been 
the topics of conversation, but he did not know and 
he did not care what had been the connection. Nor 
did it occur to him that he and Arlington had all 
but ignored Van Ness, and carried on the conversa- 
tion between themselves and at each other. 

To one who could have looked into and read both 
men it would have been evident that they had met 
as impersonal opponents, differing on poUtical, eco- 
nomic, and financial questions; but that when they 
parted, it was with a new and strong opposition, a 
personal hostihty, a feeling of the heart. A sweet- 
faced girl had intervened. 

And each man was affected according to his own 
nature and circumstances. Cold, reserved, haughty 
Arlington drew further into himself and said in effect 
that the girl must come to him. Bainbridge was 
influenced precisely the other way. Ardent, eager, 
and adventurous by birth and habit, hereaUzed that 
he must go to the girl : must seek her out at once — 
and — and — well he did not know what he would 
say, or ask, or learn ; but he had an intense desire to 
know just what were the relations of Arlington to 
her. 



CHAPTER XIII 

A BUNCH OP POPPIES 

Bainbridge was bent for his father's window works. 
That was the easiest place to meet her, and she might 
be there, although she had not for days — to be 
exact, for nearly two weeks. He remembered because 
— well, he had thought it might be pleasant to hear 
what she had to say about his election, or at least to 
see her expression should the matter be alluded to. 
He had, therefore, happened in daily, even despite 
his father's disparaging words and manner about the 
campaign, the election, and the "present and future 
foolishness of it." 

The old man couldn't grow. He could not become 
even conciliatory or magnanimous. He ran along the 
groove of his prejudices with what might be described 
as an aggressive stubbornness. And to this was added 
the weight of his self-interest, the making of the Fenn 
cathedral windows, which were in his eyes more im- 
portant than all the poUtics in the world rolled to- 
gether. 

John Bainbridge had too large a conception of 
things to allow these parental shafts to be more than 
nettle pricks to him. He determined in spite of 
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them to be in constant touch with his father. "If 
I allow myself to be offended," he had repeated, "I 
not only do not mend the old gentleman's views or 
his attitude toward me, but I myself fall victim to 
the sulks. Besides — " 

That "besides" meant Miss Long. Had she not 
more excuse than his father for taking exception? 
What do women know or care about politics ? Whereas 
if his father was influenced through the Fenn windows 
to take the Fenn — the monopoly — view of politics, 
how could this yoimg artist help but be influenced 
in the same way and to a stronger degree ? If John 
should become displeased with his father, was he to 
become displeased with her, too? No; it was im- 
possible. It would be worse than foolish. He 
would lower himself in his own estimation, and 
what he needed now was not to lower himself, but 
to raise, improve, chasten, strengthen, polish, refine 
himself so as to feel worthy to be on the same 
plane with this girl, who, if she was only a window 
artist, was also an exquisite character and a beauti- 
ful woman, as all who approached could see. 

Yes, even money-dulled Ariington could see that. 
Arlington ! The man was a gentleman and had vast 
wealth. Wealth is attractive to women. Would it 
not have its attractions for this one ? And what could 
she not do with it ? Would not her goodness, sweet- 
ness, dignity radiate through it, purify it, and make 
it a blessing far and wide? The cold, calculating 
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Arlington could think. He could reason it out this 
way as well as another. Possess this girl, and her 
goodness would leaven the whole lump of him and his 
probably questionably gotten riches besides. Arling- 
ton might be reasoning it out in that way at that 
very minute ! That would explain why the money- 
absorbed banker should indorse Miss Long's credit ; 
why he should state voluntarily, and on paper, that 
he took an interest in her work ; why he should ask 
that her designs be executed in the highest manner 
known to the window-making art without limitation 
as to price ; why he should admit an obligation to the 
girl's father. 

"Well," mused John, "we'll examine into all this." 
And just then he turned into the street that led into 
Washington Square. He noticed that he was going 
along at a great rate. "Why this imseemly haste ?" 
he asked himself with some amusement, and slackened 
his pace. It might be best if it appeared that he had 
just happened in — no flurry, no excitement; quite 
in the ordinary way of things. 

Suddenly he wondered with some misgivings if he 
looked presentable. With men — well, business is 
first ; but with women one must observe the conven- 
tionalities. Courtesy accords it ; and then, too, men 
are rough, cumbersome, ungainly brutes. 

He looked at his shoes. They had been polished in 
the morning and did not look as badly as they might. 
But the clothes — a little pressing would not come 
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amiss. But he could not stop now for that, yet he 
must not forget about it. He must have it attended 
to next morning; he should have to himt somebody 
up and have the clothes, not these alone, but all of 
them, taken away regularly and pressed — not have 
it depend on his memory, but make it a contract with 
some one to do it mUe niUe; come and take them 
while he was in bed, if necessary; for that matter, 
stand him up against the wall and take them off him. 
For the man is the veriest boor who cannot conform 
to the state of society in which he finds himself 
placed. 

And that reminded him, there were some buttons 
to go on somewhere. Heavens! The clothes were 
comfortable as could be, but they might be worn out I 
Now, what excuse was there for a shabbily dressed 
man in a great city if he has the means to buy better 
things ? Of course, if old clothes were the custom, one 
would have nothing for the rag-bag. But in a highly 
organized community like this, one must have a 
freshness of apparel — freshness in color and in tex- 
ture, and they must be trim, well-fitting. Not, of 
course, moulded or anything of that sort, but as if 
they were intended to be worn by the person possess- 
ing them and by no other — clothes with individuality 
as it were; individuality harmonizing with the per- 
sonality of the wearer. Why, this was a discovery; 
an important discovery. 

And then, too, following the matter up, there ought 
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to be a variety in the clothes worn ; garments accord- 
ing to this or that occasion. Nothing more plausible, 
more logical than that. If so, it would be necessary 
for him to get one of those evening coats — "spike 
tails/' as he had been accustomed to hear them 
called. Only the exceptional man had had them in 
his part of the West. For himself he had declared 
he never would. He had thought they made a man 
all hands and so conspicuous. But that resolution 
was in the West. One views such things so differ- 
ently in the East. The matter of clothes is geo- 
graphical. Doubtless it would in Eden have shocked 
the proprieties had any one proposed more covering 
than the girdle of fig leaves. 

John smiled at this comical situation. But he 
grew grave again. This matter of clothes was too 
serious for levity. He had been neglectful of it. He 
must in future give it the attention it deserved — at 
any rate, the attention it must have in the great 
centres of population. Now, there was the little 
matter of neckties ! A tie could make such a differ- 
ence in appearances! Van Ness^s, for instance, had 
quite a bizarre effect, and Arlington's, he had noticed 
it — black silk, with fine red twisted lines. Doubt- 
less both of these men gave some study to ties because 
women probably perceive details. 

John put one hand to his neck. It was a veritable 
string! It might as well be a shoe-string as far as 
conventional appearances hereabouts went. He 
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looked in consternation for a place selling such things ; 
but while there were many large stores, none suggested 
neckties. "It is too late," he muttered, seeing his 
father's works but a short distance ahead. Giving 
the thing about his neck a new twist with the idea of 
getting it into some kind of shape, he pushed for the 
works and entered, not without serious misgivings 
about his appearance, however. 

He entered an empty office. "Not here," he mur- 
mured. "Probably she is in the inner works." He 
thought his haste might be noticed if he rushed right 
in. Better sit down for a moment or so, carelessly, as 
it were. He went over and dropped into his father's 
swivel chair. He chanced to swing around when, 
lying on the desk, addressed, stamped, sealed, and 
ready for the mail was a letter for Miss Long. 

John took it up in his hand. "If she is inside, I'll 
— why — no, of course she's not on the premises or 
else the letter would not be here. Caesar 1" 

He gave a sigh of mingled disgust and relief — dis- 
gust at not finding her, relief at not being called 
upon — he did not know what it was, but women 
say some men are shy. John concluded that it was 
that he did not have to be responsible for his tm- 
presentable appearance. That explanation having 
satisfied his reasoning, he promptly forgot the whole 
subject of clothes, and became interested in that of 
the letter, which he turned slowly in his fingers. 

"Likely she has not been here to-day," he reflected; 
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"and probably she is not expected to be here to- 
morrow, either; for if she is expected, why does 
father write? To-morrow is not long to wait — for 
him, at any rate." 

John fell into a reverie, when a new train of thoughts 
suddenly shot into his mind. With something of the 
shame-faced expression of a boy afraid of being caught 
stealing jam, he cast a hasty glance about to see if 
any one was within view, and then quickly slipped 
the letter into his pocket. 

He stood up and shook himself, not because his 
body needed shaking, but because it relieved his state 
of mind. His sense of humor was too lively for him 
not to see the point. "I feel like a thief who has 
robbed a bank and is getting off with the 'swag.'" 
He was delighted with his own cleverness. 

It occurred to him that before he went he had 
better go in and greet his father. He did so. The 
old man was in a less cynical humor than usual, and 
greeted his son pleasantly. 

"John, you're getting handsome," he said with a 
kindly smile. 

John passed the compliment off lightly. He asked 
about the general business, and quite incidentally re- 
marked that he supposed Miss Long had been in to 
see the windows. 

"My son," said the window-maker, "perhaps you're 
not aware of it, but you get in here every day with 
some question like that about the young woman. 
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And when you've got your answer, which generally is 
that she has not been and is not expected to be here, 
you bolt." 

John was incredulous. Nevertheless he acted after 
the manner his father described, for he soon went. 
When he had got up the street a distance, he drew 
the letter out of his pocket and looked at it carefully. 

'^ If I'm going to do this thing, I must make no mis- 
takes." 

Yes ; the letter was for Miss Jessica Long, No. — 
Central Park West. He put it back in his pocket. 
A bright idea came to him. He went to the nearest 
post-office and bought a special delivery stamp which 
he put on the letter. 

"That gives me the excuse to say that I saw it 
was urgent and so, instead of mailing it, stepped a few 
blocks out of my course to deUver it." 

John was, for all his intense earnestness and large 
engrossments, a good deal of a boy; and this kind of 
thing pleased his fancy. It occurred to him that the 
contents of the letter might not be particularly 
urgent, but he would take a chance on that. Be- 
sides, whatever was worth sending to her was worth 
sending quickly. 

This letter furnished him his pretext. He must see 
Miss Long; yes, he had to look into that Arlington 
matter. He must lay it bare. He must go into the 
subject in a systematic and proper way; search 
Arlington's antecedents, especially as to this matter 
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of obligation to her father. Yes, yes, the witness 
must be asked — witness ! was he leaving his senses ? 
He was going on as if conducting a case in court and 
ferreting out vital testimony. Well, what matter! 
It was only a form of speech. The thing to be done 
was to find out about Arlington — what Arlington 
was to Miss Long; why Arlington took an interest in 
her work ; and why he said he was under obligation to 
her father ? 

John Bainbridge was so set on this line of thinking 
that it quite excluded consideration of the elaborate 
conclusions about clothes which he had previously 
reached. He pushed along in his strong, striding way. 
Cars or other vehicles he rarely took. He was walk- 
ing past the stores without giving them more than 
glancing heed when his attention was arrested by a 
splendid chrysanthemum display in a florist's window. 
Flowers were a deUght to him. He stopped to gaze 
and as he did so, his eyes fell upon a vase of exquisite 
yellow blooms. It did not need the card beneath to 
tell him that they were California poppies. He im- 
pulsively went in and bought the whole bunch of 
blossoms and again resumed his march northward. 

Fifteen minutes brought him to the beginning of 
Central Park West, and a few steps more,, to the studio 
building. He looked at his watch; it was quarter to 
four. Not a bad hour, so well as he could judge. He 
went up to the fourth floor and knocked on the door 
which he knew to be Miss Long's. There being no 
response, he knocked again, more heavily. 
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"Y'U get 'em if y'U touch th' button," suggested 
the boy. 

Without giving any heed to the boy, Bainbridge 
looked at the door-plate and saw the electric button. 
He was about to touch it when the door opened and 
before him stood Miss Long. An expression of wonder 
was on her countenance, which broke into a smile — 
that dimpled smile — when she recognized him. 

"You, Mr. Bainbridge? It sounded hke the knock 
of judgment to the class." 

Bainbridge felt himself a trifle disconcerted. "I 
overlooked the button," he remarked. 

"So many of my friends do," she answered, he 
thought to cover his awkwardness. She must think 
him a rustic to go pounding on her door with his fist. 
However, she invited him in, and of course he went. 

The class was in the studio — a dozen girls of ages 
ranging from fifteen to twenty. Most of them were 
putting on their hats and wraps. They were from the 
East or slum side of the city, and had been chosen 
by Miss Long as apt pupils. 

All looked curiously to see who had made the 
furious thimiping on the door that so startled the 
quiet gathering. One of them recognized the tall, 
broad-shouldered man, with smooth face and thick, 
wavy chestnut hair. "It's Mr. Bainbridge, the new 
Alderman," she whispered in astonishment, and the 
dozen pairs of eyes tried not to stare, but were large 
with curiosity. 
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"The day'swork is over, "said Jessica to Bainbridge. 

"I am glad I am not interrupting," he answered, 
and then he added, "There being an urgent letter 
for you from my father's works, I walked a few blocks 
out of my course to leave it rather than put it in the 
mail." Whether he had not abandoned himself suffi- 
ciently when he said it or whether for some other reason, 
the thing did not soimd quite as plausible as he had 
expected it would. However, he handed her the 
purloined letter. 

"Nothing has gone wrong, I hope," she s^d. "If 
you'll excuse me, I'll look at it." 

"Certainly," he responded. The truth was that he 
himself was curious to know what his father could 
be writing to this extremely fascinating girl. She 
stepped aside to a desk and picking up a paper-knife, 
slit open the covering. She unfolded the contents and 
an expression of intense amusement overspread her 
face. She picked up the envelope and looked at 
the special delivery stamp. Bainbridge had mis- 
givings about that stamp I 

"What is it?" he asked, feeling that he was re- 
sponsible for the letter. 

"Don't you know?" 

The amused expression would not leave her face. 

"I can't imagine," he said somewhat weakly. 

"It's a bill 1" 

He positively blushed. "Double-distilled ass!" 
he secretly called himself, and he never in all his life 
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felt more humbled. But humor saved him this time 
as it had many another. "I suppose I'll have to 
confess that it was my blunder/' he explained. "I 
assumed that it related to the progress of your 
windows, Miss Long; and that you would be glad to 
hear without delay. I thought I'd leave it here, but 
that it might excuse me if I put the seeming urgency 
upon the works, so I stuck a special delivery 
stamp on it." 

Jessica broke into a soft ripple of merriment over 
this explanation. Bainbridge thought it was the 
sweetest laughter he had ever heard. She made no 
comment whatever, but he thought her eyes — those 
large, dark well-like eyes — said: "See what comes 
of not going the strait and narrow path." 

He remembered that almost on that very spot a 
few weeks before he had told her a lie about his burnt 
hand and that she had caught him. Here he was now 
confessing to another lie — a dull, stupid one at 
that. 

This slight, sweet-faced girl had some power of 
drawing things out of him that he did not under- 
stand, and that, too, with scarcely a question. It 
was done, he felt, mostly with her gentle, but com- 
manding eyes. Suppose she should start seriously 
to question him. Good heavens! what would be- 
come of him ? He felt a necessity for shrinking him- 
self to a smaller bulk, but an impossibility of accom- 
plishing the feat. Yet he must do something. He 
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remembered the poppies he was holding. He un- 
womid the paper. 

''I saw these in a window as I came up/' he said. 
"They come from the far Western country. Please 
place them near the picture of the beautiful moun* 
tain you painted." 

Jessica thanked him simply. She took the flowers 
and put them to her face. They had no perfume, 
but it seemed a natural movement. She was like a 
yoimg queen of flowers herself. She asked him to 
excuse her for a moment, and with the poppies in her 
hand, went over to the girls of the class to bid them 
good day. All left except a thin, white-faced girl, 
who had not put on her wraps, but was continuing 
with her work — painting a vase of fuchsias before her. 

"Nora," said Jessica to the student, "let me intro- 
duce to you Mr. Alderman Bainbridge." 

John thrilled to hear that title, "Alderman," fall 
from her lips. Then she knew. 

"This is Miss Nora Winters, Mr. Bainbridge." 

John looked at the painter and noticed with pity 
that the girl's cheeks were very sallow and sunken 
and her eyes too bright. She bowed and gazed up 
at Bainbridge intently and gravely. 

"He brings us these flowers for objects," said 
Jessica, putting the poppies into another vase which 
she set down near the fuchsias. 

Nora's eyes fairly feasted on the rich yellow blos- 
soms. "Mr. Bainbridge must love beautiful things, 
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these flowers are so exquisite," she murmured, as if 
caressing them. 

"More than one night I've slept with them out 
under the heavens," remarked Bainbridge, embar- 
rassed and for lack of something better to say. 

"That was when you were in the West?" said 
Jessica, quietly. 

"Yes, when I was looking for work and couldn't 
find any." He regretted that he said it, for it was 
talking about himself and he had come there not to 
do that, but to learn about Miss Long and Arlington. 

Arlington! Heavens and earth! Think of his 
interrogating such a girl in any manner or form about 
a matter so intimate! He must have been bereft 
of his senses when he conceived such an idea. 

The sick girl Nora said something about Western 
wild flowers and Jessica answered her. Bainbridge 
all at once realized that he had better go. He felt 
that extremely uncomfortable necessity for shrinking 
coming over him again, and only an ability to swell 
up. He wondered what would be the least clumsy 
way to make his retreat. 

Jessica noticed with secret exultation the extreme 
shyness that had reduced almost to awkwardness 
this big, strong man, whom she had seen boldly face 
a hostile multitude and lash the things it had been 
applauding, imtil by his force of will and eloquence he 
compelled it to bow and applaud him ! 

He was paying her the unconscious homage of love. 
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but Jessica did not recognize it to be that. All she 
reaUzed was that this man who could make a great 
audience tremble was now trembling under the light 
of her eyes. It is a supreme moment in a woman's 
Ufe when she makes such a discovery; and with a 
flush of joy in her face, Jessica said to Nora, "Shall 
we ask Mr. Bainbridge to come again — soon — and 
see how you have put his poppies on canvas?" 

The abnormally bright eyes rested thoughtfully 
on Jessica's face for a moment and then on Bain- 
bridge's. They came back to the poppies and Nora 
said, "Yes; soon, please, Mr. Bainbridge." She 
added with the touch of a smile: "I'll put my heart 
into it. Miss Long teaches us to put our hearts into 
everything worthy we attempt." 

"That is what I want to do, too," answered Bain- 
bridge, simply. He promised to come again, and 
bowing to both the ladies, went. 

"I didn't get a bit of the information I was after,'* 
he mused as he walked down the street; "but I am 
invited to go again." 

He wondered if the following day would be too soon I 



CHAPTER XIV 

PREPARING FOR GREAT EVENTS 

Bainbridge did not go to Jessica's studio next day 
to see the painting of the poppies because he fancied 
that one day's time would scarcely be sufficient in 
which to perform a work of art. " Better say three or 
four days, or perhaps a week," he thought. But then 
there was a danger in delaying the visit too long — 
the danger of seeming to slight the matter and not 
show the appreciation the invitation deserved. That 
would put him in a false Ught, for he was apprecia- 
tive, very appreciative. Well, then, when should he 
go? 

And after giving a prodigious amount of thought 
to this matter of calling on two ladies and viewing a 
small piece of stretched canvas on which some pig- 
ments had been placed, he decided that, on the whole, 
preponderating argument indicated the fourth day 
as the one best suited for the visit, and so he marked 
the fourth day in his office calendar, although there 
was as little danger of his forgetting it as of forgetting 
his head. 

By a quick transition he was prompted to ask him- 
self what kind of home life Miss Long had? What 
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was her mother like ? She must be a beautiful woman 
to have such a daughter. And Miss Long's father, 
what kind of a man could he be ? What kind, indeed, 
when such a man as Arlington would be under ob- 
ligation to him ? Bainbridge hoped he would be able 
to find out, but he did not feel so certain of getting 
such information or any but the simplest from Miss 
Long as he had had before his second visit to the 
studio. 

Thoughts of this kind engaged far more of Bain- 
bridge's musings nowadays than he dreamed. But 
if that was so, it was also true that the Alderman-elect 
had not ceased to be active in his legal and political 
affairs. And one of the things he did was to familiarize 
himself with persons and methods at the City Hall. 

He found as member-elect he had the privilege of 
admission to the floor of the Board of Alderman when 
that body was in session, and he availed himself of it 
to cultivate the acquaintance and friendship of as 
many of the members as possible. 

Most of them had been reelected and would, there- 
fore, be his colleagues in the new Board. These men 
generally were of the rough-and-ready class and they 
liked Bainbridge who, notwithstanding his better 
education and his brilliant campaign and great vote, 
made no pretense of superiority, but moved about as 
one of them and on terms of easy fellowship. 

Bainbridge also found that a member-elect could 
attend meetings of the committees of the Board. 
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Accordingly, one afternoon he attended a session of 
the Committee on Public Franchises — a body with 
which he expected to have much to do later on. 

It sat in one of the special rooms provided for such 
purposes. It was composed of seven men, all of 
whom, as Bainbridge entered, sat around a large 
mahogany, red baize-topped table, carelessly listen- 
ing to a man who was standing and who was talking 
about a measure, printed copies of which lay scat- 
tered before them. 

The speaker might have been handsome had he 
taken better care of himself. He was about forty, 
well made, with a generally well-shaped head, black 
eyes, and black curly hair and mustache. But 
there was an expression about the mouth and eyes, 
which, while not malignant, was not pleasant. 

His profession was said to be that of a lawyer and 
his speech seemed to show the legal training, while 
his bearing had the comfortable assurance that your 
average lawyer carries with him into the most trjdng 
situations. Some said that the man was irreproach- 
able in his habits and a great student, burning the 
midnight oil over volumes, which to the multitude 
would be both uninteresting and imintelligible. But 
cynics said that the man got "boiling'' drunk at 
irregular periods and that the midnight oil was spent 
in handling stacks of ivory chips of various colors. 

In truth, the man was Benjamin Northwood, the 
best-known lobbyist about the City Hall, and he 
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was now exhibiting one of his methods of opera- 
tion. 

Bainbridge was glad to have an opportunity to 
study the man who was reported to be the one whom 
Frederick Fenn employed to "grease" the way for 
ordinances that particularly interested the great 
magnate and that would probably stick in the legisla- 
tive machinery without such lubrication. 

But Northwood did not serve as agent for Fenn 
alone. He handled the business of other monopoly 
powers as well when they did not conflict with Fenn's. 
And the present matter imder consideration was a 
gas monopoly measure. Northwood, to make things 
easier for certain "fixed" members, was giving a 
plausible ground for supporting it. 

"Gentlemen," said he, concluding his remarks: 
"As I observed before, the gas company is asking 
for no new legislation. The ordinance as presented 
here grants nothing that is not already granted." 

"Y' say there's no new legislation in th' bill?" 
asked Alderman Casey, a small man with pugnacious 
look and manner. 

"None." 

"Then why trouble about it ? If th' old gas grants 
are soimd in law, all that this bill can do is done. 
Does th' gas company need permission twice to do 
its business?" 

"I admit that that sounds reasonable," replied 
Northwood, suavely. " But, really, gentlemen ; there 
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is such a thing as orderliness in business. You'll 
admit that. The many grants that have been 
made through the course of years taken with the 
multitude of large and small amendments have re- 
sulted in a mass of laws that are extremely confusing. 
This measure puts them in order. It takes them down 
off the shelf, as it were, dusts off the cobwebs, and puts 
them back on the shelf again. It's just a little house- 
cleaning, that's all." 

This statement was too much for the credulity of 
Alderman Fitzgerald, a large-boned man, with red 
face, heavy brown mustache, and light brown hair 
carefully parted and smoothed down in two curves on 
his forehead. 

"That's all, is it?" exclauned Fitzgerald, in the 
somewhat free Aldermanic style. "And if that's all 
there is t' it, why isn't it plain ? Why do we have to 
be told? And some of us ain't able to see it even 
then ? I kin see through a straight hole as far as any 
man. But I'm bUnd on this. It's about as straight 
as a corkscrew. I'm against th' bill." 

"And so am I." 

It was a bright-looking young man with clear-cut 
dark full beard and spectacles. He was a type of the 
sharp-eyed, nimble-minded young Hebrews who are 
coming up in all the professions and who are sure to 
give an added alertness to them. His name was Vol- 
loski. He rose from his seat, put his hands on the table, 
leaned forward, and spoke rapidly, his ferret-like eyes 
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darting glances through his glasses at the circle of 
faces as he addressed them. 

"I have been rummaging into these old grants, 
and I find some of them very shaky. I really don't 
think they are worth the paper they are printed on. 
This bill before us confirms those old grants. It 
makes strong what is now weak. It puts beyond the 
reach of the courts what could probably be destroyed 
if taken into them. Gentlemen, the bill is not to 
house-clean, it is to house-build. It assumes to con- 
tinue life to what is living; it really puts life in what 
is dead. I'm opposed to it here, and I'll fight it on 
the floor of the Board if it should get reported out of 
this conmiittee." 

Northwood looked significantly at the chairman of 
the conmiittee. The latter had previously been 
"seen" by the lobbyist. He had a conservative 
bearing and said: **I am sorry that th' gentleman 
looks at th' matter in that Ught. I am sure he intends 
well, but he's mistaken. From the way he talks one 
might say he had a personal grieviance" — the chair- 
man gave this word three syllables — "but of course 
he wants the committee t' understand that he is 
talking for th' pubUc interest." 

"Is th' chairman speaking for the same interest?" 
asked Volloski, pointedly. 

The chauman glanced at Northwood and replied as 
if he had not noticed the insinuation: "Th' gas com- 
pany is doin' business under old grants and can con- 
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tinue to do so. Th' bill reduces th' old ordinances 
t' brevity and uniformity. Incidentally it puts them 
into new language." 

When the chairman had finished, Northwood caught 
the eye of one of the other Aldermen and then yawned 
arid stretched his arms. The Alderman took the hint 
and without preliminaries said: *'Mr. Chairman, I 
move that this committee do now report favorably to 
the Board the biU for the codification of the ordinance 
relative to gas-lighting grants." 

Another Alderman exclaimed, "Second th' motion, 
Mr. Chairman." 

The chairman rapped the table with a pencil and 
put the motion. The vote stood four for reporting 
to three against. 

"The bill is approved by the committee and will 
be so reported to the Board," announced the chair- 
man. On motion the committee then adjourned. 

"What y' doing here, Bainbridge?" asked North- 
wood, walking over to the latter, who had, like every 
one else in the room, got up to go. 

"Learning the ropes," answered Bainbridge, in 
much the same free style Northwood used. 

"Well, y' must have seen th' oil drippin' around 
this place in the last half hour," broke in Alderman 
Fitzgerald, in an irritable manner. 

He stalked out of the room as did all the others 
save Bainbridge and Northwood. 

"Bainbridge," said the lobbyist, with an easy-going 
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impudence, "you are a good sort of chap, if you'll 
allow me to be a trifle personal. You have ideas, 
without being fussy about them. But let me tell you, 
you are hard up against it here." 

"Indeed! how is that?" asked the member-elect. 

"Well, it's no place for a man with your ideas and 
abilities. Nothing's doing. It's too practical. Most 
of them come here for practical business. It's a case 
of coming to market with their wares. You know 
what kind of wares they have. They come in poor, 
and after a few years most of them become rich. 
What do they sell?" The lobbyist shrugged his 
shoulders. "Not from their salaries. They would 
scarcely pay the party assessments." Northwood 
shrugged his shoulders again. " It's business — their 
trade — their profession. You can't expect them to 
be moved by ideas. So it's up and out with you if 
you're as shrewd as I take you to be." 

"Who dispenses the money?" asked Bainbridge, 
feigning that he did not know already. 

"If we are speaking between ourselves — " 

"We are — between ourselves." 

" I might say then that your uncle here has as much 
to do with that as any one else." 

Northwood remarked this with an almost insolent 
indifference as to the effect the avowal would have 
on Bainbridge. 

"It don't appear to be wearing your life away." 

"That's because I don't have ideals. Grave them 
up long ago when I saw how the facts lay." 
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*'No qualms?" 

"None. Why should I? I am here to clear away 
the obstacles to the use of franchises. Somebody 
must rim the cars; somebody must furnish gas, supply 
electricity and the other things. But these some- 
bodies can't do these things imtil they pay blackmail 
to the men the pubUc send here to the Board of Alder- 
men. If men here have to be bought, that's the 
public's lookout. The men I represent are honourable 
gentlemen who do business as the public cuts it out 
for them. Some persons call it bribery. It's a 
mistaken notion. It isn't bribery. It's blackmail — 
blackmail of private parties, by public servants, imder 
public auspices." 

Northwood stuck his thimibs into his trousers 
pockets and teetered on his toes and heels. The man's 
straightforward manner of speech was such as Bain- 
bridge had never before met with. It was an auda- 
cious endeavor to make a moral cause of a black art. 

"So it's blackmail that makes the mare go?" 

"Yes, blackmaU." 

"And blackmail that put the gas bill through the 
conmiittee a moment ago?" 

"Now who would have thought of that?" ex- 
claimed the lobbyist, striking an attitude as of as- 
tonishment. 

"And blackmail that will put it through the Board, 
if it shall be passed?" 

"Is it possible?" 
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Northwood's theatrical wonderment grew. 

"And blackmail that is counted on to pass the 
rmnored Fenn terminal railroad grant?" 

"You can see how an enterprising trader in this 
body can't stay poor," remarked Northwood, dropping 
the acting and returning to his natural audacity. 

"And so this is the way the city is ruled and 
robbed!" 

Northwood made a great sweep of his arms from 
high over his head to down by his sides, uttering the 
word: "Rainbows." 

He might have said more had not the door opened 
suddenly to let in Alderman Fitzgerald, purple with 
rage. 

"Ah! there you are!" he cried, pushing the door 
to and rushing up to Northwood. In one hand he 
clutched a long white envelope, which he shook in 
Northwood's face. "Is this your work? Answer 
me." 

Northwood showed no emotion ; he did not turn a 
hair. He gravely took the envelope, looked at both 
sides, and handed it back, remarking: "No address. 
What about it?" 

"What about it, you infernal humbug?" roared 
Fitzgerald, almost black at this effrontery. 

"Yes, what about it?" Northwood asked, getting 
cooler if anything. 

''You ask me what about it? It was left on my 
desk. Was it left there V m' grandmother? Or 
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f ' m' wife*s uncle's nephew ? No, it was f ' me. An' 
who did it? Who peddles th' gas money, Fenn's 
money? Fow/" 

"Now, Fitzgerald, go easy and explain yourself," 
said Bainbridge, interceding. 

"Look in th' bag an' see if it don't tell th' story," 
the excited man cried, thrusting the envelope at Bain- 
bridge. 

The latter found it unsealed and he took out of it a 
crisp new greenback. "It's a thousand dollar note ! " 
he exclaimed, holding it up. 

All three men looked at the money, each with a dif- 
ferent emotion, if Northwood's phlegmatic manner 
could be said to indicate emotion. 

"Yes, a thousand dollars," Fitzgerald cried, "al- 
though why I get it beats me. I've never done nothin' 
f it, an' I don't intend t'. I'm not one of th' cattle. 
What does it mean ? " 

"Perhaps it's a hint of favors t' come," said North- 
wood, affably. 

"Then it is y'r work. Answer or I'll throttle y'." 

Before either Northwood or Bainbridge realized 
what was coming the enraged man had leaped forward 
and had got his large powerful hands about North- 
wood's neck. 

"Answer, or I'll squeeze th' damned breath — " 

"Hold up; easy, Fitzgerald," sang out Bainbridge, 
striking the excited man on one shoulder and jerking 
his hands away. 
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"Are you takin' th' blackleg's part?" cried Fitz- 
gerald, turning threateningly on Bainbridge. 

"Be reasonable. Give him a chance to answer," 
replied Bainbridge, firmly. 

Fitzgerald returned his attentions to Northwood. 

" Is this y 'r dirty money ? " 

"No," answered Northwood, calmly, readjusting his 
neck gear. "My friend, you have the grip of a bear." 

"Is it Gas Trust money, or Fenn's, then?" 

"I think," Northwood said deliberately, "that the 
law would say that, being in your hands and showing 
no evidence of proprietorship elsewhere, the money 
belongs to you." 

"I'll not have it." 

"That appears for you to say," Northwood replied 
nonchalantly. "Nobody claims it. Give it to an or- 
phan asylum." 

"It'd curse anny one who'd accept it. Here. I'll 
fix it." 

Fitzgerald snatched the piece of paper currency, 
and drawing a match-safe from his pocket, struck a 
light and lit the money. 

All three men silently watched it burn. When 
it was consumed, Northwood moved toward the door. 
Opening it, he stood for a moment, and said iron- 
ically: "It looked like good money, too." Then he 
went out and the door closed after him. 

Bainbridge and Fitzgerald withdrew their eyes from 
the door and looked at each other. 
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"Why did you bum it?" asked the former. 

"I couldn't trace it to annybody, an' th' thing'd 
poisoned me if I'd kept it." 

"How many more envelopes were there like that?" 

"They were planted all around the chamber." 

"If this is the way money flows now over this com- 
paratively unimportant ordinance, how will it flow 
when the big terminal steal comes up?" 

"God help us! I don't know." 

"But you'll fight it?" 

"Rather than eat," cried Fitzgerald, grasping one 
of Bainbridge's hands and shaking it hard. 

"We'll stand together, Fitzgerald." 

"I'm glad y' stopped me from choking him," the 
big, fellow remarked, going back to the former in- 
cident. "He's only th' slave. I'd like to get these 
fingers aroimd his master's throat, whoever he 
is." 

From the look in those eyes and the size and 
strength of those fiands Bainbridge concluded that he 
should not care to be that master. 

This was but one of many incidents Bainbridge ex- 
perienced as he studied the men composing and the 
conditions surroimding the Board of Aldermen of 
which he would soon be an active member. He 
wondered if Miss Long dreamed that Fenn, the man 
for whose cathedral she was designing the windows, 
was at the bottom of much of this corruption. " No," 
he answered; "in her serene pure atmosphere, she 
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does not have a suspicion of it nor could she believe 
it if any one should tell her." 

For this reason, although he was learning something 
remarkable every day, he had no thought of pressing 
it on Jessica even in justification of his own position 
in opposition to that which he felt she must take. He 
was well enough pleased not to have her say anything 
about the subject, although it would have been like 
the sweetest music to him to hear her tell him, how- 
ever remotely, that she believed he was following his 
sense of duty. 

" But how should I interpret her toleration of me — 
her willingness to meet me, to have me come to her 
studio — if not in that way," he asked himself. 

And the conclusion he would invariably reach after 
these ruminations was that she differed with him as 
to some of his principles and views of people, but that 
she respected him for his sincerity and his pursuit of 
what he thought was right. 

"What more can I ask of her?" he would say to 
himself. There really was more, far more, but he 
did not dare admit it, since he did not believe he could 
be gratified. Indeed, he began to realize so many 
shortcomings whenever he thought of this girl, which 
was many times a day, that he felt keenly his im- 
worthiness and was humbly content, for the present, 
at least, to be suffered to meet her and talk with her 
on the most trivial subjects. 

He had gone to the studio a few days after he had 
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taken the poppies. To his secret dismay and dis- 
appointment Miss Long was not there. But Nora 
Winters was, and Miss Goff, who came in from her 
own studio. 

The consumptive showed her poppy picture which 
was pretty well advanced, but she was in despair. 
The flowers from which she had painted had with- 
ered and become worthless as objects. Her work was 
not finished nor did she believe she could finish it. 

"I am not familiar enough with that flower," she 
said. 

Nothing would suit Bainbridge but to go straight 
out and get her some fresh poppies. 

Nora Winters's eyes were brighter than usual when 
he brought them back and red spots of excitement 
were in her thin white cheeks. 

"You are good to the weak, Mr. Bainbridge," she 
said as he handed her the blossoms. 

Her eyes were on his face in a searching way and he 
felt deep pity in his soul for this girl who seemed to 
be at the threshold of another world and who could 
be pleased so easily. He thought that for her at least 
the pathway to heaven must be strewn with flowers. 

The next time he called Nora's poppy picture was 
finished and Jessica had had it simply framed in dark 
green velvet and gold. It hung beside the picture of 
the mountain which Bainbridge had admired. 

"The Golden West," said Jessica, in explanation of 
his questioning glances. 
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"I can feel the breath of the ah* that waves thoae 
golden cups," he said. "They are beautiful, Miss 
Nora. You make me feel as if I were back there 
again.'' 

He turned toward the sick girl and saw tears of 
pride and gratitude in her eyes. 

Jessica saw them, too. She relieved the situation 
by asking Bainbridge if he had brought her any more 
urgent letters from the window-works. He blushed 
with embarrassment at recollection of that unfor- 
tunate episode. Jessica laughed merrily and Nora, 
who had been let into the secret, smiled. Louise 
Goff had been told too, and entered the studio just 
in time to hear the question and join in the merriment. 
Bainbridge went red up to the hair. 

Louise carried a brass tea-kettle in her hand. 

"Mr. Bainbridge, we are going to have a cup of tea," 
said Jessica. "You will honor us by your company." 

Bainbridge was invariably as anxious to cut short 
these studio visits as just preceding them he had been 
anxious to make them. Not that he did not enjoy 
them. For he did, every moment of them; but he 
felt out of place, like an intruder; a hulk of cumber- 
someness. And he did not think his conversational 
powers were up to the mark. He was all fits and 
starts ; full of abruptness. Feminine eyes kept show- 
ing so many new phases, expressions, flashes, that he 
had the disquieting sensation of having come among 
a new tribe of beings full of quickness, penetration, and 
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subtlety. Jessica particularly gave him this sen- 
sation. He had an indefinable desire to be near her, 
but when she looked at him, her eyes had depths that 
were immeasurable and that suggested mystery upon 
mystery. 

"Mr. Bainbridge," said Louise, "you are quite a 
lady's man.'' He had lifted a small wicker table out 
of the centre of the room for her. He did not know 
whether this was truth or banter ; he feared the latter. 
He said quietly to explain his shortcomings : "I have 
been unfortunate in not seeing much of women or of 
knowing much about them since my mother died, and 
that was when I was a boy." 

Louise felt that she could not make a trifling reply 
to this and so said nothing. 

But Jessica said: "I too know what it is to lose a 
mother early in life. One can never make up for that 
loss." 

It was simply uttered, but when Bainbridge looked 
at her and their eyes met, it seemed to him that they 
recognized that they had at least this tie — they had 
each suffered this great early grief, this loss that no 
matter what follows, leaves the world without the 
possibility of one supreme satisfaction. 

And that remark of Jessica's did another thing. It 
put the seal of sacred privacy on her history for him. 
"Until the doors are opened by her to me, I shall not 
attempt to pry or enter," he annoimced to himself, 
and the announcement was conclusive. 
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The tea was served in the daintiest porcelain Bain- 
bridge had ever seen, and with it came buttered 
crackers and sweet biscuits. As the four sat about 
the little table Bainbridge became less constrained. 
Louise's tongue rolled along with incredible sprightli- 
ness and after a while he found himself relating some 
of his Western experiences, all three girls — even the 
hectic-faced Nora — listening with unaffected interest 
and gayety. 

But not even remotely did Bainbridge refer to 
present political affairs and the conspicuous part he was 
playing. He left that to them to introduce into the 
conversation. Because they did not he inferred that 
they did not wish to make more apparent the different 
Ught in which they viewed such matters. 

It was enough for him to be permitted to come on 
any terms whatever into the serene realm of this 
exquisite girl, Jessica; and he put politics away as in 
scriptural phrase one puts off his shoes on entering holy 
ground. 

After the tea drinking and sociable chatting had 
finished and Bainbridge was about to go, Jessica, 
exchanging meaning glances with the sick girl, said : 
"Mr. Bainbridge, Miss Winters has a request to make 
of you. It may soimd strange, but she hopes — all of 
us wish — that you may consider it favorably." 

"I shall be more than glad to be of service," he 
answered, anxious to please, especially to please 
Jessica. 
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"I should like to paint your portrait, " said the pale- 
faced girl, her eyes shining brightly at him. "Oh, 
just a small picture — if you please and you could 
spare the time." 

Bainbridge was dumbfounded. Nora might as 
well have asked for permission to make a golden 
crown for him. 

He had looked with concern at Jessica to see if she 
was serious. She was, although a touch of a smile 
was on her lips. He turned again to Nora. "Why 
do you wish to do this?" he asked. 

"Because it will," — she hesitated and ended with, 
"Because!" 

She smiled, Jessica smiled, and Louise laughingly 
said: "Mr. Bainbridge, that ought to be sufficient 
for any reasonable man." 

Bainbridge laughed in spite of his discomfiture. 
He glanced at the sick girl's anxious face and pitv 
smote him. "I'll feel like a museum freak," he saio^ 
"but because of the 'because' I'll sit for you. Miss 
Winters — or I'll stand on my hands if you should 
prefer it." 

Nora with a happy smile assured him that sitting 
would do quite well, and so regular hours in the after- 
noon three times a week on the days when the class 
was not to be there were agreed on. 



CHAPTER XV 

INFLUENCES OP LOVE 

Jessica did not like the lack of color her father's 
face began to show. She grew concerned about it 
and talked with Aunt Jennette. Together they de- 
cided to devise some excuse to call in Dr. Goff. 
This fashionable physician was the father of Jessica's 
girl friend, Louise. He was also the regular medical 
adviser for Jessica and Aimt Jennette, but not for 
Fenn, who called doctors humbugs and who would 
submit only to the gentle hands of his daughter and 
his sister-in-law when at rare intervals he had a head- 
ache or other small ailment. But several times of 
late he had complained of dizziness, and one morning 
after breakfast when he was about to set ofif for his 
office he staggered as he walked through the hallway 
and caught at one of the marble colmnns to prevent 
himself from falling. That frightened Jessica and 
Aimt Jennette into immediate action. Dr. Goff 
was instantly telephoned for, and he came as if he 
expected to find Fenn dying. 

He was a short, fussy, humming and hawing, 
pompous man with brown side-whiskers and gold- 
rimmed eyeglasses. There was nothing of the empiric 
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about him. No, indeed! The study and practice 
of medicine was an exact science, with its absolute 
metes and boimds. None of your experimental 
quackery for him. Nor were many men intended by 
nature for doctors. Only a very few when one con- 
siders the vast store of learning that must be packed 
into one's head and the high degree of skill required 
in its application. Holding medicine and its practice 
in this regard, and esteeming himself as of the happy 
elect, Dr. Goff might be pardoned for revealing to 
the world in his speech and manner a just pride in 
himself and his every action, even to the smallest. 

So that when he came in haste to wait upon Fenn 
and found the magnate sitting in that chamber of his 
mansion he called his " home office," chafing because 
"the women" would have him stop there and break 
his business engagements. Dr. Goff gave one of those 
contented little mirthless laughs that your consciously 
wise man gives when he wants to be sociable with the 
less wise. Bending over and taking one of Fenn's 
wrists, he timed it with his watch, and asked in agree- 
ably modulated tones, "How does the patient feel 
now?" 

"Rot!" exclaimed the magnate, casting off the 
physician's hand. Fenn had a gleam in his eye which 
no one dared oppose. "Tell me about my daughter's 
health," he said with scarcely a difference in his 
customary speaking manner; "about my sister-in- 
law's, about the servants' of my establishment: 
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but about mine — well, doctor, when I want you, I'll 
call for you." 

He walked out of the room and left the house for 
his office. 

The physician in an affable, well-bred way raised 
his eyebrows and shoulders. "Wilfulness due to 
a long period of flourishing and unbroken health," 
he remarked to Jessica and^Aunt Jennette. And 
then with appropriately doubtful facial expression 
and intonation, accompanied by the holding up of 
both hands with palms deprecatingly waving toward 
the ladies, he uttered that short, yet vastly mysterious 
and significant word : ""But ! " 

Leaving that oracular " But ! " to do its work, Dr. 
Goff drove back to his office to cut his professional 
advice into hours, halves, and quarters, and give to 
those who came by appointment out of the great 
store of his knowledge and skill, charging handsomely 
for the same. 

The " But ! " did do its work. It impelled Jessica 
that night to plead with her father to allow himself to 
be examined. 

" Oh, well, my dear, if you will have it so, send for 
Goflf to-morrow before I go to the office," he said, 
adding : " But upon my soul, these doctors are a lot 
of performers. Goff is as good as any of them — 
better than most ; but I 'd rather have an old wom- 
an's advice and simples than the attendance of one 
of these medical brethren backed by the compounded 
learning of the whole medical society." 
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" Yes, dear, " answered his daughter, soothingly, 
and she at once went off and telephoned to Dr. GofiF 
and made an appointment for him to call and examine 
her father next morning. 

Next morning sharply at the hour named Goflf 
arrived. Vividly remembering his experience of the 
day before, he left some of his self-importance in the 
lower hall with his hat and coat, and when he entered 
Fenn's presence, it was with a much-chastened and 
more conventional manner. Fenn submitted to the 
ordeal much as a panther might to be washed and then 
— hastened down town without waiting for so im- 
material a consideration as hearing what the doctor 
had to say. 

But the women listened and grew alarmed and 
became more alarmed when several days later 
the doctor reported a grave condition of the kidneys 
and prescribed cessation of mental labors, change of 
scene and climate, and light exercise. There was also 
medicine, and Jessica mentioned that to her father, 
but the single look he gave caused her to let that rest. 
But the lessened labor, change, and exercise she 
pleaded for so successfully that the old man at length 
said he would, so soon as he could put his business 
matters in proper order, take her to Florida, — say 
in a month's time. 

Jessica kissed her father rapturously. It would 
be the first time in many years that he had been so 
far away from the centre of business activities. 
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The truth was that Fenn's alert mind had been 
quick to see advantages to his plans in such a trip. 
After he had made all the arrangements to have the 
terminal franchise ordinance put through the Board 
of Aldermen it would be better for him to go away 
and have it passed dining his absence. Then, too, by 
going to Florida, there might be better opportunities 
of bringing Jessica and Arlington together and have 
them soften into each other's ways than there were in 
the city. 

Arlington was genuinely making every effort within 
his nature to unbend and adapt himself to Jessica. 
And it often happens that when we incline our wills 
in a good direction, Heaven inclines our hearts in 
that direction, also. 

For Arlington — the cold, machine-like Arlington — 
made the discovery that he had a heart and that it 
beat responsive to sentiment — to the sentiment of 
this radiant young girl, who, because of the vast riches 
that she some day would possess in her own right and 
her appreciation of it, was all the rarer since she was 
imspoiled. He never obtruded under any circum- 
stances, for he was too alive to polite usages for that. 
But he endeavored in the small attentions that 
women so notice and appreciate to keep himself in 
Jessica's remembrance and make his silent plea. 
Nor did he overlook the windows, and he asked Jes- 
sica's permission to visit her studio and the glass-works 
to see how the windows were coming on. 
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With a slight flush which his watchful eyes noticed, 
she gave her consent to his visiting the glass-works; 
cautioning him, however, against revealing anything 
about her. But as to his visiting the studio she said 
nothing, the significance of which he did not realize, 
or rather think he realized until afterward. He 
went to the window-works, looked critically at the 
windows, said some complimentary things in his 
cold, unemotional way, and filled the simple soul of 
the old window-maker with awe of the banker's 
profundity of intellect. Not seeing anything there 
that should have caused Jessica to flush, Arlington 
called on her at her studio and there he believed he 
found the reason. It rested on an easel — the half- 
finished portrait of Bainbridge! 

He stared hard at the picture and could not but 
admit that the portraiture was true and not unjustly 
flattering — that Bainbridge waa really a fine-looking 
man and at least ten years his junior. All this and 
more, too, he noted as he gazed at the picture 
immediately after entering the room and greeting 
Jessica. 

She had been greatly discomposed by his unheralded 
visit and his sudden coming upon the Bainbridge 
picture. But as he gazed she recovered her self-con- 
trol and when he looked up at her from the canvas, 
she was able to say quite easily, "Permit me to 
present you to the painter of that pictm*e. Miss 
Winters, who very greatly admires Mr. Bainbridge." 
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Arlington gave Jessica a quick glance and, turning, 
was presented to the sick girl, now grown thinner 
and whiter than ever, and with eyes by contrast 
more unnaturally large and lustrous. Nora had a 
spell of coughing that shook her fragile frame. The 
questions that had shot into Arlington's mind and 
the feelings that had come into his heart were well- 
nigh dissipated at sight of the stricken girl. The 
better nature within him so little exercised now 
stirred and he said with something like gentleness : 
"Miss Winters, I can see that you love your art and 
that you admire the man it presents.'' 

The conversation fell into conventional channels un- 
til Jessica said, "I presume you wonder how Miss Win- 
ters comes to be painting Mr. Bainbridge's portrait." 

"I confess I did wonder," he answered. 

"It occurred by chance through the cathedral 
windows," said Jessica. " Mr. Bainbridge happens to 
be the son of the window-maker to whom you recom- 
mended me to have my designs executed." 

The banker stood riveted to the spot for a moment. 
With all his extreme care and shrewdness about de- 
tails to think that he — he — he himself should have 
brought Jessica in contact with, practically put her 
into the hands of this man, John Bainbridge. He had 
a sudden hardening of the heart. 

"Well," he said coldly, "it is a pleasant fortuity, 
for from the father you get the windows, and from the 
son, the politics." 
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"To what politics do you refer, Mr. Arlington?" 
asked Jessica, with a dignity that was heightened 
by the slight flush that came over her face and by 
the direct gaze of her dark eyes. 

"I presume" — 

"One should not presmne," she interjected quickly. 
"Mr. Bainbridge's politics are his own." 

"I am seriously in error and I beg your pardon," 
said Arlington. He endeavored to talk about other 
matters and Jessica showed him the work of her 
school, but he was in too mixed a state of mind to 
remain long. 

When he left, Jessica felt compunctions. "I have 
been disagreeable to him," she thought. "After 
all it was a natural mistake on his part, and then, 
too, it is the first evidence I have seen that he cares 
for me." 

The thought of that pleased Jessica. It was not 
that she desired her refusal to hurt; it was with 
the wish that in asking for her hand he really had the 
desire to gain her heart. 

The incident caused Jessica to feel more kindly 
toward Arlington than ever before and that evening 
she wrote him a note inviting him to come and see 
her studio class at work and afterward take tea. 
But she was careful to have this date fall when 
Bainbridge was not to be there for a sitting. 

Arlington promptly accepted and kept the engage- 
ment, although he had to slip two directors' meetings 
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to do it. He came determined to be proof against 
surprises and equally determined to make himself as 
agreeable as possible to this young girl with her very 
extraordinary self-command and dignity. The Bain- 
bridge portrait incident and the manner in which 
Jessica had carried herself — actually saying so little 
but making him feel so much — had added greatly 
to her stature in his estimation. 

He therefore tried to cast oflf some of the artificial 
reserve which had become a second nature and never 
did Jessica find him less diflSicult of approach. Nor 
did he make any allusions to Bainbridge, other than 
to note agreeably the progress in the portrait work. 

He showed interest in Nora Winters, as every 
one coming there must needs do; for she was the 
studio pet, the studio "Wise One" — a name the 
girls of the class affectionately had given her. The 
banker talked with the "Wise One" about flowers, 
the other passion she had besides painting. He asked 
her if she could paint orchids, of which he had some 
rare varieties. He said he would have some of the 
potted plants sent to her and that he would like to 
engage her at once or when she should see the plants 
to paint a picture of them according to her own fancy. 

Nora gazed at him in her searching, penetrating 
way and thanked him for the commission. "I 
shall undertake it when I have finished this portrait 
if I have the strength left." 

That was the first time Nora had ever spoken of 
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the seriousness of her condition, although it had long 
been apparent to her intimates. And when she 
uttered it, Jessica moved to her side and softly laid 
one of her own small, shapely hands on one of Nora's, 
a feminine caress that meant more than words. 

Happily at that moment the madcap Louise came 
in and put things all in a bustle getting tea ready, 
and for the next half-hour there was a merry chatter 
of tongues, Louise's being the merriest and most 
chattery. 

When Arlington left, he was on a distinctly better 
footing with himself and Jessica than ever before. 

Nora Winters worked steadily on the portrait and 
at last on the day when the first snow of the season 
fell, she told herself it was finished. Nora had sent 
Bainbridge word to come and see it. When he came, 
she was alone. Her face was thin almost to trans- 
parency, but it wore an expression of happiness. 

"I have succeeded in finishing it," she said after a 
spell of hard coughing about which she made no com- 
plaint. "And while we are alone, I want to tell you 
how I came to paint it — why I wanted to paint it." 

Nora sat quite still for several minutes as if clearing 
her thoughts and gathering her strength. 

"When you entered that day of the great knocking 
on the door, I, like all the other girls in the class, 
thought you looked very noble — such as knights 
must have looked in the olden times. And when 
Miss Jessica brought me the flowers to paint which 
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you had given to her I knew that you loved 
beautiful things. When you and Miss Louise had 
left and Miss Jessica and I were alone, I told 
her that I thought you looked very brave and 
that I should not be afraid to go into dark woods 
full of dragons if you said you would protect me. 
Miss Jessica laughed and was very happy and then 
she told me about that meeting where you came up 
out of the audience, and how splendidly brave you 
appeared." 

'' How did she know how I appeared ? She was not 
there," said Bainbridge, imeasy over these compliments. 

"She was there. She saw and heard everything." 

"What?" 

Bainbridge forgot all else in compassion for the 
marked girl who had another fit of coughing. She 
saw his looks and softly touched one of his hands with 
her fingers-tips in token of her appreciation of his 
sympathy. He bent over, and with his elbows on 
his knees, buried his face in his hands and waited. 
After the coughing had ceased, Nora had to rest, 
and then softly resumed : — 

" She saw and heard it all. She sat but a few feet 
away from you when you came upon the platform. 
She told me of your splendid courage in going up 
there ; of your dignity as you waited ; of your patient 
silence when they cried mean things and hissed and 
hooted ; of your sudden replies when there should be 
replies, and of the bold things you said and your 
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turning the great meeting from enemies into friends — 
she told me all of it, and she read me some of the news- 
paper reports which she had in her desk over there. 
From all this I thought you were a hero, and I said 
so. She looked pleased at first and then said you 
were an enemy of hers or her people's. I could not 
quite imderstand and told her I was sorry because I 
had thought of asking to paint your portrait. She 
was very much surprised at that and after thinking 
about it she told "me she approved of my idea of the 
portrait, but that I must never repeat the things 
she had said of you, either as to the meeting or as to 
your being an enemy. I told her I would tell no one 
but you. She may have thought that was a little 
jest; but I didn't, for I thought that some day I 
woidd tell you." 

Nora took a short rest and then continued. 

"You think you know how the portrait came to 
be painted. But I cannot have you think what is 
not true. I did not paint it all myself. Miss Jessica 
helped me. The best touches were hers after you had 
gone. She could remember things that should go 
there that I could not see when you were sitting 
before me. It is the work of two women — one the 
loveliest that lives, the other going peacefully to her 
grave. It was painted because two women admired 
courage, truth, and sincerity. But I should have only 
put you in a dream, if Miss Jessica had not told me 
what you had done and what you really are." 
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Nora paused and smiled. This was a great effort 
for her, but she must say it to the end. 

"I tell you all this/' she whispered, ''so that you 
shall know that she is not your enemy. I cannot tell 
what she means, but her heart is not your enemy, 
and you — you must always be worthy — as you 
are now — of being her friend. Her soul is like 
lilies." 

Bainbridge was so moved that he could only bend 
over and kiss one of her hands. 

"Why, you are a knight I" she said with a poor 
little laugh, but with eyes suffused with tears of 
happiness. 

She asked him to leave her, and to come back another 
time to see the finished picture. 

"She will suspect that I have told you if she comes 
and finds you here." 

And when he sought excuses to linger without 
explaining that he feared to leave her alone, she 
told him there was nothing to be alarmed about and 
bravely put out her hand and said good-by. Again 
he bent over it and kissed it and said good-by — 
the last good-by, as it proved. 

When he had gone, Nora sat like one already half 
in the other world, so serene and sweet was her face. 
And when Jessica came, Nora took the privilege of 
the dying; called and bade her sit down before her 
as if she were but a little child. 

"Listen to some good things I am going to tell — 
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listen and never forget, for I love you, beautiful 

Miss Jessica." 

, Nora paused for strength and Jessica humored 

her. 

"All of you call me 'Wise One/ It is because I 
see things that others do not see. I see, because I 
am going to leave you. We who go slowly and peace- 
fully have our eyes opened. And always remember 
what I now tell you : Victor Arlington respects and 
admires you, but John Bainbridge has you in his 
heart." 

Jessica sprang to her feet, for Nora had sunk to 
the floor in a faint. And when Nora regained con- 
sciousness and was strong enough to be moved, 
Jessica had her taken down to a carriage and quietly 
driven to her humble home and family. 

The little artist never again went to the studio. 
Within a few days she fell into a sleep from which 
she forgot to wake. 

About her simple casket was clustered a great mass 
of flowers, which Miss Long, her friend, arranged. 
Among them were some strange flowers in pots from 
Victor Arlington, the great banker. Laid on top of 
the casket were some yellow poppies, sent by whom no 
one seemed to know, and in one of the hands of the 
dead girl a single one of those yellow blooms was 
placed. And there it lay when Nora Winters, with 
her poetic soul and blameless life, went forth into a 
great new land where all is flowers and beauty; 
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and where nobility, and truth, and sweetness, and 
purity ever reign. 

At Christmas time Fenn had all his arrangements 
made. He told his daughter that he would be ready 
to go South three days later. His great plan — the 
one for obtaining the terminal grant — was to be put 
through within a fortnight of his going. 

As a scheme, it was simplicity itself ; merely requir- 
ing the introduction of the measure, its first reading in 
the Board and reference to conmiittee, its reporting 
favorably out of committee, and its second and third 
reading and passage by the Board. From the Board 
of Aldermen it would go to the Mayor for signature. 

"Within three weeks or a month from the time 
you leave the city, — say toward the end of January," 
observed Brascom, "you may assign the work for 
excavation for the great station to Mooneyes con- 
tractors." 

Fenn sat looking through his eyelashes. "We'll 
get the franchise first. Judge, and the quicker that is 
rushed through after the measure is started, the 
easier it will be. If it hangs, — well, I suspect that 
fellow Bainbridge has many kinds of trouble in him 
for us, imless we keep the measure moving." 

"Oh, we'll take care of him." 

"Do, but you can't keep me too closely informed." 

This was the essence of the matter, and Fenn started 
South with his daughter, glad to think of a little 
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change of scene, but really with some misgivings 
about trusting so delicate a matter wholly to Bras- 
com "with his damned story-telling habits and 
frills." Yet there was no one else who was sufficiently 
familiar with the necessities of that kind of a task, 
and so Fenn resigned himself as well as he could to 
the situation. 

Jessica was glad, too, to get away — glad for her 
father's sake and glad for her own. She had been 
deeply grieved by the death of Nora Winters, whose 
going left a vacancy in the studio that no one else 
could fill. Jessica wished to go to other scenes and 
accustom herself not to look for that thin, patient 
face and those bright eyes that beamed with admirar 
tion and love for her. 

Moreover, Jessica was troubled by what Nora had 
said to her on the day she fell in the faint and was 
carried to her death-bed — the thing about Arlington 
and Bainbridge. It had brought her up sharply, 
facing her conscience. It had told her flatly, baldly, 
distinctly the something which she knew was in her 
heart, but which she had tried to tell herself was not 
at this time properly to be considered. But now 
she knew that she must clearly admit to herself that 
two men were courting her — one consciously, the 
other perhaps unconsciously ; one of whom had already 
spoken and whose question she had asked time to 
answer ; the other of whom had not said a word even 
remotely bearing on it, but whose every look and 
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action in her presence spoke through his candor and 
innocence of nature and told her more plainly, more 
unmistakably of his attachment than if another had 
put his emotions in burning words. 

"What must I do?'* she asked herself in a panic. 
"I must not let it run on so. There will be trouble if 
I do. I must decide. I must think it all over." 
And she sighed with reUef as the train rolled out of 
the station to bear her and her father a thousand 
miles away. From that removed point she felt that 
she would be able to bring things into better pro- 
portion and answer the questionings of her own 
heart. 

They broke their journey at the Ponce de Leon in 
the old Spanish fortification town. Jessica had been 
there with Aunt Jennette many times before, and 
she now took her father to see the fine old Spanish 
fort, pointing out to him the not yet obliterated traces 
of the coaf^of-arms which had been cut into the shell 
rock that composes the fortress's walls. The United 
States flag flapped from the staflF rising from its inner 
court, and government military stores were locked 
away in its magazines. But the old Spanish dungeons 
could be seen, and the chapel, such as remained of 
'them. 

Fenn looked, said nothing, and passed on. He 
seemed to take a momentary interest in the two or 
three narrow little streets, lined with low, balconied 
adobe houses — all that was left, perhaps all there 
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had been^ of the old Spanish settlement outside the 
fortification walls. But it was only a momentary 
interest, and Jessica turned his attention to the great 
modern buildings raised near by, following the antique 
Spanish style, but with main structures, outer bal- 
conies, and enclosed gardens covering far greater area 
than the whole of the former Spanish settlement, 
fortress and all. Nor could the majesty of the Royal 
Escurial itself, even in those sovereign days, outrival 
in splendor and luxury these modem hostelries. 

But what were these things, ancient or modem, to 
a man Uke Fenn, consumed with a genius for action, 
for destmction and constmction; for building where 
none had built before? What was seeing these 
things but the veriest picture-book amusement, to be 
tossed aside after half an hour's entertainment? 
What interested him when he arrived at that spot, 
what interested him while he remained there, what 
interested him still when he made ready to leave 
were the locomotives and cars at the station, the rails 
and ties embedded in the sand, the state of the stock 
and the traffic conditions. These were the tangible 
things of his Ufe, the money of his barter, the coin of 
his reahn. He looked at these things and sighed to 
be back to his place in the great centre of them. 

Jessica heard the sigh and well knew what it meant. 
They had been scarcely three days gone. How was 
she to keep him the month he had half promised to 
stay? She was in despair when she received a letter 
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from Arlington, asking permission to come down with 
his auto-car and join them for a few days. Perhaps' 
if he came that might hold her father. She showed 
ArUngton's letter. He looked at her a moment and 
then said that it would doubtless be pleasant for them 
both to see Arlington. She did not know how pleas- 
ant it would be for her. Nevertheless she wrote 
Arlington that it would please both her father and 
herself to have him join them. 

Two days later he arrived, his big French car com- 
ing on the same train. Arlington had the car drawn 
out and prepared for immediate use. He proposed 
that they run down the coast, stopping at the various 
hotels by the way, and sending their baggage and 
servants by train. Fenn thought rather well of it, 
and it offered the interest of novelty to Jessica, so 
that they embraced it. 

In the afternoon they set ofif south over the hard 
sand of the beach, running inland whenever necessary. 
They did not drive at it, but moved or stopped as 
they pleased ; stopped to fish out beyond the breakers, 
looking over the side of the boat through a sea bucket ; 
or to inspect the lighthouse and life-saving stations ; 
or to pick oranges in groves that came down in places 
close to the beach, or to visit queer old habitations 
in forgotten spots almost hidden by underbrush and 
dreary-looking moss that hung like bedraggled and 
knotted ribbons from the trees. In this easy, sight- 
seeing fashion they spent four days. 
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Sojourning so must needs give one an intimate 
view of one's companions; and Arlington was so 
revealed to Jessica. Nor was he reluctant to have 
this occur. On the contrary, he felt that she must 
know him as he was. The best of which the man 
was capable was coming out in him. That was one 
great change his courtship of Jessica had wrought. 
He was conscious and glad of it. "To have known 
her even in this way has made me a better man/' 
he told himself. 

Fenn thought he could see the girl relenting toward 
Arhngton and he was patient to let events take their 
course. "A httle more of this and the mystery of 
mating is solved in their case/' he mused. He betook 
himself to his letters and telegrams whenever oppor- 
tunity seemed propitious for the courting, or bored 
himself almost to death by submitting to the chatter 
of people he knew in the metropolis and chanced to 
meet on the way along the coast. Most of these peo- 
ple wanted to draw Jessica into their circle, but Fenn 
and Arlington for much the same reason prevented it. 

Thus it happened that Jessica and Arlington were 
left alone one evening after supper on the veranda 
of a spacious and luxurious hotel. As they sat and 
talked they saw the moon rise hke dull flaming cop- 
per out of the sea. By degrees as the orb ascended 
in the heavens, it shrank in size and the dull red 
changed to shining silver and all the world was bathed 
m a silvery sheen. Radiant by day, Jessica, to Arling- 
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ton, looked like a nymph in this silver light. He felt 
almost moved to fall at her feet and pour out his 
heart's devotion. 

Whether it was that these thoughts changed him 
for the time or that the soft Ught hid the hard lines 
and mellowed what was austere in him, Jessica thought 
she must all along have been blinded by prejudice to 
the real nature of this man. She felt herself not only 
less guarded against him, but warming toward him. 
As he sat there before her and they talked of trifling 
things, it seemed not so dreadful a fate to become his 
wife. He would respect and admire her, he had 
warmth of heart and could love. She would bear his 
name, sit at the foot of his table, be the mistress of 
his house, and the mother of his children. 

All these thoughts came now, not as cold and 
frightening enemies, but as interesting friends — 
friends to be taken in and entertained. He had place 
and power to match her own. He was honored and 
respected, and had the capability to make men fear 
him if he chose to exercise it. He was not young in 
years, but he had the vigor of full experience and ripe 
judgment. He was dignified in his bearing and faults 
less in breeding and delicacy. Did she not admire 
all these things? And was he not chosen of her 
father ? Had her father not called him the one best 
suited to be her husband and his son-in-law and busi- 
ness successor 7 

Jessica felt herself in spirit sUpping slowly but 
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surely into Arlington's arms. Should she allow her- 
self to slip ? Why should she stop it ? Why not slip ? 

What then would become of John Bainbridge — 
Bainbridge with his handsome, open face, whose every 
thought she beUeved she could read; and that 
thought of burning devotion to her — Bainbridge 
with his stalwart form; his large, strong shoulders; 
his wavy chestnut hair; his mobile mouth and liquid 
gray eyes, so straight, and clear, and manly, and 
innocent. Yes, all that was true; but Bainbridge 
was her father's enemy and irreconcilably so. And 
being her father's enemy, he must be hers. How 
could it be otherwise ? How could she even tell him 
that she was rich and heir to the very things he said 
were evils? How could she and he ever agree on 
that and all that went with it? Could she love him 
enough to obUterate all this? 

Arlington broke upon her meditations. "Jessica 
Fenn," he said almost tenderly, "I am a better man 
for these few days. Being with you has softened and 
warmed much that was hard and cold in me. Come 
what may, I shall never be as bad as I would have 
been without its influence. It leads me to hope that 
you are seeing me in a gentler light, so that when my 
answer comes, it will be for my happiness. I am im- 
pelled to tell you that so greatly has my regard and 
admiration grown since that hour at twilight in your 
Italian garden that I should hold myself responsible 
for your unhappiness were you to marry me and 
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come to realize that you could not love me. Blessed 
I shall be if I win your hand and promote your hap- 
piness; but I shall be justly danmed if compulsion 
of any kind blight that which is now dearer to me 
than all else." 

Jessica at another tune might have thought this a 
stiff, stilted, artificial speech. But there under the 
soft, silvery influence of the bright moon it had more 
the sound of genuine earnestness, of right-down sin- 
cerity than she ever dreamed him to be capable of 
exhibiting. He wanted her to know that he desired 
to win all of her or not wed her. It was the best way 
to win her. 

"I greatly appreciate these words, Mr. Arlington," 
she said. "I cherish your high honor." 

She would have said more had not Nora Winters's 
admonition come to her: "Victor Arlington respects 
and admires you, but John Bainbridge has you in his 
heart." 

Was it love or only respect and admiration that 
Arlington had for her? Was it love or only respect 
and admiration that Bainbridge had for her? If she 
had this instant to answer these questions — to an- 
swer them finally for all eternity, what would she 
say ? That Nora Winters was right : " Victor Arling- 
ton respects and admires you, but John Bainbridge 
has you in his heart." If that were true, then — 

Jessica arose suddenly. 

"I must see what that dear father of mine who 
doesn't know how to rest is doing!" 
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And making excuses, she went in quest of Fenn, 
who was at the other end of the veranda in the clutch 
of a talking-machine. A smile of joy came over his 
face when his daughter came to extricate him from 
his position. 

"Besides," mused Jessica, when, a little later, she 
had retired to her room for the night, "what did 
Victor Arlington mean when he said that he would 
be justly damned if compulsion of any kind blighted 
my happiness?" She unmade a portion of her 
toilet and asked herself further : " Did he mean that 
he and my father had conspired to compel me to 
marry him? No. That couldn't be possible." She 
slipped into her night-robe and said her prayers. To 
the customary ones she added one Aunt Jennette 
told her her mother had tried to teach her before she 
died — asking God to make her a good little girl, so 
that she might grow up to be a true woman. 



CHAPTER XVI 

BAINBRIDGE CLEARS FOR ACTION 

Among the few days of celebration in the calendar 
that most men in Christendom greet with more or 
less introspection is the one that begins the New Year. 
It causes a moral if not a material casting up of 
accounts and a fresh start. 

For John Bainbridge this first of January had more 
than an ordinary significance. It was the day when 
he and the other legislative as well as the adminis- 
trative city officials chosen at the recent election were 
to take their oaths of office and commence their terms 
as public servants. The Mayor and other executive 
officials had been reelected and most of the members 
of the Board of Aldermen, so that Bainbridge was to 
be one of the few men to be sworn in. 

When he awoke and reahzed what day it was, he 
felt like a new man — a man with new fire and energy ; 
a man ready for new things. He sUpped out of bed 
and took a cold plunge, for, although it was almost 
zero weather without, he was in the habit of bracing 
himself in this way and following it with a brisk rub- 
down. Then apparelled in fresh linen and a suit 
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which he noted with pride had been carefully pressed, 
he went forth to breakfast and the morning papers. 
At eleven he called at Cavanaugh's, and, accompanied 
by that Tiger chieftain, arrived at the City Hall at 
half an hour before high noon. 

Curious crowds of people were in front and at the 
back of the building interested in seeing the notables 
as they entered. The uniformed poUcemen kept 
pathways open. Cavanaugh led up the front way 
and Bainbridge followed. The latter was surprised 
to hear his name many times cried out in the crowd 
with sentiments of approval, such as "Good boy," 
"Go after them, John"; and fitful hand-clapping 
and cheers. He was glad to hear it, not for the 
vanity of it, but for the hope it gave him that he 
had a following among the mass of the people and 
that they would take the word to stir up pubUc 
sentiment when he gave it. He therefore took off 
his hat and bowed to those who greeted him. 

He found the corridors filled with a mixed and 
jostling throng and Cavanaugh requested a poUce- 
man to open a way. The officer was busy twirling 
his mustache and making what doubtless he beheved 
were fetching eyes at a buxom and rather over- 
dressed young woman looking down from the rotimda 
balcony. It needed a second word from the Tiger 
chieftain to bring the ofiicer to his proper senses. 
Then recognizing who addressed him, he became 
all alacrity, and with a voice loud and heavy with 
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authority, walked through the throng, clearing the way 
to the Mayor's large audience-room. 

That apartment was not so crowded that Cava- 
naugh could not get himself and Bainbridge in. Both 
exchanged words with many Aldermen and other 
officials and Tiger organization men. They saw Van 
Ness, too, who was there determined to "see the 
whole thing.'' 

Without any announcement or other preliminary, 
in came a be-whiskered and be-spectacled man with 
a fairly grave and dignified deportment, and behind 
him a tall, thin, shock-headed man, with close-cut, 
pointed beard, little or no dignity, and looking out 
of place and uncomfortable. The first of the two was 
a sitting judge and the second His Honor, the Mayor 
of the city and Mayor-elect. The judge had in 
his hand a little book containing the Constitutions 
of the State and of the United States, and the city 
charter. 

In formal language he asked the Mayor to swear 
fealty, when His Honor, lapsing into old habits, 
attempted to take the book and kiss it, rather than 
place his hand upon it and make his solemn oath. 
The Mayor then, with the utmost informaUty and 
scarcely raising his voice above conversational tones, 
made what some by courtesy called his inaugural 
address. It was slightly in the vernacular and sug- 
gestive of the style of "You saw the line of govern- 
ment I gave you last year. Well, it will be about 
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the same thing the coming year." Its chief merit was 
its brevity. The Mayor and the judge departed with 
no more ceremony than they entered and that part 
of the function was over. 

There was then a long push and squeeze for the 
Aldermanic chamber. Spectators packed the galler- 
ies, but only members, pages, and Aldermanic clerks 
were permitted to be on the floor. Another judge 
swore in the President of the Board of Aldermen, 
who, in turn, after taking his official seat as presiding 
officer, swore in the members of the Board, not singly, 
but in groups or squads. There were something 
above sixty of them, but by the cumulative process, 
the perfimctory business of swearing was rapidly 
accomplished. 

The President thereupon picked up a slip of paper 
and read off Usts of the committees for the Board, and 
then, on motion, the body adjourned until the Monday 
afternoon of the next week, five days oflF. The whole 
procedure from first to last was cut and dried. 

Bainbridge was amazed to find himself on a com- 
mittee of no importance whatever. He met Cava- 
naugh in the lobby outside, red in the face as a tiu*key 
gobbler about it. 

"Who did it?" he cried before Bainbridge could 
ask him. "It's some of Mr. Mooney's handiwork. 
He don't hke m' protigee. He wants t' snuflf him 
out, does Mooney. An' so Mooney, who makes up 
all th' committees of th' Aldermen, puts Bainbridge, 
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th' man of most brains th' Board has seen in twenty 
years — Mooney puts Bainbridge on th' conmiittee 
t' count lamp-posts in th' city; t' see where th' 
sewers run; t' see if pubUc health w'd be binifited 
or debiUtated b' havin' th' smoke of th' city's chim- 
neys go sideways, instid of straight up as it'd 
nachally be expected t' go." 

Bainbridge linked an arm into Cavanaugh's and 
said in a quieting tone, "Come, let's go out and get 
a Uttle New Year's lunch together." 

But the district leader was too full of fight to be 
drawn off. He walked into a comer with Bainbridge. 

"This means somethin' bigger'n an insult t' me 
an' t' ye," he said with a complete change of manner 
and a mysterious wink, showing that all the swelling 
up and raging had shrewdly been done to make some- 
body or other believe he had taken only as a personal 
affront what he could see had far deeper and more 
important significance. Bainbridge wondered when 
this man was going to stop surprising him. 

But it was not to be at this time, forCavanaugh 
winked again mysteriously and said almost in a 
whisper: "I'm after thinkin' it's th' Fenn grab 
that's comin'. I think I hear th' money clinkin' 
an' they want ye out of th' way." 

Bainbridge for a moment wondered if Cavanaugh's 
ire was excited by being counted out of the division 
of the money, but he quickly forgot this in the sudden 
realization that perhaps his own crisis was swiftly 
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and startlingly approaching. With a quick tranr 
sition, he changed from the passive, contemplative 
frame of mind to one of action. 

"I must know at once what they are up to and if 
it means the Fenn franchise grant/' he said in quick, 
decisive way. 

"Y'll fight it?" asked Cavanaugh, looking side- 
ways at him, as if in some doubt about the Alderman's 
attitude. 

"To the last ditch." 

"I'd 'a' bet a thousand dollars t' a cent y'd say 
that," exclaimed Cavanaugh, triumphantly, although 
what that had to do with the district leader's per- 
sonal fortunes and sentiments was not obvious. 
Cavanaugh touched Bainbridge lightly on the sleeve. 
"Lie around loose for a while an' appear as if nothin's 
on y'r mind 'cept th' poor conmiittee y' name's deco- 
ratin', while I open a few mouths on th' quiet an' hear 
what they've got t' tell." 

Cavanaugh walked off and disappeared, leaving 
Bainbridge to "he around loose," which he proceeded 
to do by going into the Aldermanic chamber and 
chatting with a few members who were informally 
sitting about with their hats on and their feet on 
chairs or desks. 

Half an hour later Cavanaugh appeared in the door- 
way, gave Bainbridge a sly wink, and went out. The 
latter carelessly got up and followed. He foimd 
Cavanaugh talking to a poHceman in the almost 
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empty corridor, which now looked wide and spacious. 
They walked out of the building together and when 
in the street Cavanaugh said: — 

" It's th' Fenn grab. They're t' introjuce th' ordi- 
nance next Monday. I put some gimlet holes into 
certain parties an' th' information ran out like 
liquor." 

"I'll have to get very active if this information is 
reliable," remarked Bainbridge, reflectively. 

"It's whiskey test, Alderman," repUed Cavanaugh, 
who from now on invariably addressed Bainbridge 
by his title. 

"Whiskey test," repeated Bainbridge, and conclud- 
ing that this bar-room phrase meant that the informa- 
tion was reUable, he said he should like to procure a 
poUce permit to hold a public meeting on Satiu-day 
night — the next night but one, in the great asphalted 
open space in front of the City Hall building. 

Cavanaugh gave him a quick, shrewd glance, 
"For a prayer-meetin', I'll be thinkin'." 

"Well, m a way." 

"Against Fenn's grab?" 

"Yes." 

"Indeed, then y' can have the whole police depart- 
ment t' boot," remarked Cavanaugh, adding, "an' 
y'll need a nate squad of them, t' be sure." 

Cavanaugh said he would procure the permit at 
once before Mooney should get word of the matter 
and interpose. 
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Bainbridge walked off alone to his little law office 
which was not far away. He wanted to draw up an 
address to the town meeting groups, copies of which 
he intended to send to all the newspapers. He found 
Timothy Cavanaugh there attending to some office 
chores, even though it was a holiday. Being told 
what was Bainbridge's intention, the young fellow 
volimteered his services and soon was clicking oflE 
Bainbridge's address on a type-writing machine, 
page by page, as the latter wrote it. 

It was not a long document, but it was vigorous. 
It declared that a tremendous franchise steal was 
about to be attempted and said that he would make 
an address on the subject in an open-air meeting in 
front of the City Hall at eight o'clock on Saturday 
night. When a number of copies were type-written, 
each was signed "John Bainbridge, Alderman." 

"Everything is ready now but the permit," said 
Bainbridge, and he was wondering if he had not better 
go in search of the elder Cavanaugh, when, with a 
knock, the latter walked into the office. 

He evidently had not expected to find his son there, 
and he started when his eyes fell upon the young man. 
The latter flushed and changed to white, half arose, 
and then sat down and said nothing. The elder 
Cavanaugh shifted his eyes and stared straight at 
Bainbridge, saying stiffly, as he laid the permit 
down: — 

" They wanted t' know who was to be saved. I told 
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thim it was V th' gineral salvation of th' town. 
An' now if there's annything more y '11 want, y '11 know 
where t' find me. Good day t' y', Alderman Bain- 
bridge." 

He turned and walked out of the office as if Timothy 
was not in existence. 

Bainbridge thought it best to let father and son 
settle their differences in their own time and way. 
So he picked up and looked at the permit and 
buried himself in other things for a few minutes 
without giving heed to Timothy, who was struggling 
with his pride. 

Bainbridge at length in a cheerful voice started up 
and cried: "Well, Timothy, I think we are ready 
now. We have official permission for a mass-meeting 
in front of the City Hall, and we have in this address 
of mine the call for the meeting. I should like to 
ask you to deliver these copies to the newspaper 
offices." 

The young man was glad of an opportunity to get 
out and hide the emotions which meeting his father in 
this way had caused, and within an hour the copies of 
Bainbridge's proclamation had been delivered. 

For proclamation was what the newspapers called 
it. Several of them sent reporters out to hunt up 
Bainbridge and try to get something more from him 
about the nature of the exposure he intended to make 
at the meeting; but he had disappeared, most of the 
reporters could not learn where. Two of them at 
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ten o'clock that night intercepted him as he came to 
his lodgings. He met them cordially, explained that 
he had been out for a horseback ride, and frankly 
said that to tell them about the exposure then would 
be to anticipate what he wished to say at the meeting. 
They had to be content with that and so went off. 

Bainbridge went in to his lodgings and to bed, but 
not to sleep until he had thought over again the 
events of the day and his plans for fighting the Fenn 
'i^qfab" as Cavanaugh called it. 

And he also had again to think about the possible 
effect this would have on his relations with Miss Long. 
Since the hour that Nora Winters had made the reve- 
lation concerning Jessica Long's attitude toward 
him, he had been Uke another man. 

He had gone out of the studio that day deeply 
affected by the grave state of Nora's health and the 
patient courage with which she bore her cross, but 
he did not suspect that he would not see her again. 
What more natural then, than that his thoughts should 
turn and dwell with inexpressible happiness upon 
what Nora had said : that Miss Long — the beautiful 
Jessica — had been at the meeting, had seen and 
heard, and had glowingly told Nora of what had 
occurred, supplementing her own descriptions from 
newspaper reports which she had preserved in her 
desk! 

Could anjrthing be more revealing than that ? He 
had met her since that meeting many times, yet not 
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one word had passed between them about it. Why ? 
The reason why he had not spoken was obvious. 
He did not care to parade himself. But why had 
she not spoken if she approved of what he had done ? 
A /little phrase, a word, or even a look, if associated 
with tjiis idea, would have been so sweet. 

Miat did it mean? What did it mean? Why, 
Arlin^on was at that meeting, tool Arlington him- ^ 

self had| admitted it. Was she with Arlington? ' 

Perhaps, No; tnore than perhaps — very lL«f^. 
She went there with him — with Arlington and \an 
Ness, for Arlington and Van Ness were together — ( 

two rich men! Perhaps others were of the party. ! 

Why not? It was a Fenn meeting. Arlington was ! 

a Fenn banker. Well, for that matter Miss Long was 
a Fenn artist. She belonged to the camp of the i 

enemies — bitter enemies when roused ; enemies that ^ 
would fight like devils when the real fight should \ ^ 

come on. 

He knew about that; he had met their kind in the 
West. And perhaps she knew of the bitter feeling 
now. Perhaps that was why she had told him that • -... 
she was opposed to his principles, and later, wbjMiwwt,; 
she had told Nora Winters that there was enmity 
between him and her or her people. 

Yet Nora,, who Avias at that time, as she herself had 
asserted, close to the grave, declared to him that what- 
ever Miss Long said about being his enemy, she was 
not his enemy but his -friend*! And had not Miss 
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Long asked him to sit for the portmit, and likewise j 

had she not secretly helped to paint it? And did I 

not Nom Winters utter those words that he should 
never forget; "You must be worthy of being her 
friend!" 

Bainbridge €Dcperij9«ed a delicious feeling. Yes, 
yes, when all was saj4 and done it came down to this : 
Jessica Long might be in the enemies' camp, but she 
herself was not his enemy. He must contmue to be 
worthy of her. To follow his sense of duty was to be 
worthy of her. - . 

To be worthy of her ! To be worthy of hef^ what 
sense; in what relation? That was the.iys^^^ 
question that had come to him the day h4lE^~^called 
at the studio and learned that little Nork-^inters I 

had died. He went to the florist's and bought a te-rge i 

bunch of those 5W^^ poppies such as Nora had painted. 
He bi^ought them\^ck and sitting down, wrote a note 
for Jiiss Lang, sajdng that they were his offering. 
. Asfe was going, Miss Long came in. Her face was 
gentle and serene and she took his flowers, read his 
:'' . noifiy and thanked him ; nothing more. Nor could he 
say more just then — nothing of what Nora had said to 

When he next ventured to the studio, it was to 
learn that Miss Long was going away for several 
weeks — perhaps a month. He felt a sudden and 
terrible desolation. Then he knew absolutely what 
this girl — this Jessica Long — was to him. 
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Speak to her there and then? Tell of his love? 
No, it would have been madness. He did not have 
the right. She was not his enemy. That was all of 
which he could be siu-e. On the strength of that had 
he any right to obtrude himself on her privacy? 
Her soul was like lilies. What was his like? Was 
he worthy of her — this exquisite girl who commanded 
the love and respect of high and low, of rich and poor, 
of the cold-hearted and those of melting warmth, of 
the dying as well as the living? He was working to 
make himself worthy of her. He was striving to 
accomplish deeds that would prove in her eyes that 
he was right, that his great aim was to help the general 
weal. He must wait for that. He must have some- 
thing in his hands before telling her of what was in his 
heart. And so he must let her go away without 
revealing himself to her. 

And he did let her go. It was the simplest of part- 
ings, although to him it was fraught with enormous 
internal emotions. And now while she was gone, he 
was working. This love of her — of Jessica Long — 
had fired his heart and put drive into his brain. Now 
he could think twice as hard, and with ten times the 
daring and brilliancy because — she — Jessica — 
Jessica — 

John Bainbridge fell into happy dreams in which 
he was accomplishing miracles under the soft gaze 
of Jessica's eyes. 

Love is the electric spark flashing from a girl's eyes 
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that enters a young man's bosom and ignites dormant 
powers to sudden and prodigous energy. 

This was now about to be exemplified in the case of 
Jessica Long Fenn and John Bainbridge. The light 
from her lovely face had awakened in him a terrific 
energy for the destruction of her father ! 

Next day, along with the accounts of the inaugura- 
tion of the new administrative and legislative ofiicers, 
the newspapers published Bainbridge's proclamation. 
But the latter far overtopped the former in pubUc 
interest, for the newspapers with one voice said it 
meant war against the rumored Fenn terminal fran- 
chise grant. The great body of people who during 
the campaign had been drawn to Bainbridge now said 
with smiles that he was about to "make good," and 
that he was losing no time. His enemies, the cynics 
and those who believed things pohtical were beyond 
redemption, sneered or at least thought that nothing 
would come of it. 

Mooney, the boss, was thrown into a sullen rage. 
He sent for Cavanaugh who came with cheerful 
alacrity, as with a chip on his shoulder. And when 
the district leader issued from Mooney's room at the 
Tiger headquarters, his coimtenance was no less sunny, 
his smile no less genial than before he entered. It 
leaked out subsequently that the boss attempted to 
call Cavanaugh to account and met with flat defiance 
and the threat of rebelUon. Then Mooney had tried 
to induce the district chief to call the meeting off. 
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declaring, when Cavanaugh refused, that he would 
have the poUce department withdraw the pennit. 

" Do it if y' dare, Mr. Mooney," said Cavanaugh, 
scornfully, "an' th' Alderman will write t' th' papers, 
tiUin' who called th' meetin' off an' why, an' thin y'U 
have th' town on y'r back, Mr. Philosopher Mooney ! " 

There was nothing for Mooney to do but to grin and 
bear it. The reporters were pestering him for state- 
ments ; whether the meeting was to be with or with- 
out his approval; whether it was or was not to be 
under Tiger auspices; whether or not Bainbridge and 
Cavanaugh would be disciplined; what Bainbridge 
would say; whether or not Mooney would be on the 
platform and a hundred other questions, to which the 
boss would make no reply. 

But Bainbridge was not reluctant to talk, for he 
knew the advantage of stirring up pubUc interest. 
Yet he spoke to the reporters in such a way as to 
stimulate interest in the meeting and not anticipate 
its effects. He, moreover, suggested that particular 
citizens be seen and interviewed. Most of these men 
were the officers of the Town Meeting Clubs and were 
flattered when reporters hunted them up and asked 
them if they intended to participate. And they 
turned in and worked for the gathering as they never 
worked for anything in all their Uves. 

And in short all things moved together to advertise 
the meeting and make it enormous in size and what 
one of the large newspapers next morning declared to 
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be: ''A portentous demonstration against franchise 
monopolists, like Frederick Fenn, and a loud warning 
against franchise sellers as well as buyers." 

There was a central stand made of rough lumber 
which Cavanaugh had had erected, and then as the 
crowd grew beyond its bounds, the district leader had 
trucks with lighted torches drawn in and the horses 
disengaged. In this fashion there were five stands, 
and Bainbridge spoke at each. 

The essence of his speaking was : "The Great Fenn 
Franchise Theft is about to be attempted. Next 
Monday, at the first regular meeting of the Board of 
Aldermen, an ordinance making this grant will be 
introduced and every effort will be made to jam it 
through in the shortest time possible. It behooves 
every man in the community who has any public 
spirit to be against it. And the way to act is for each 
person to see the Alderman in his district, talk with 
him, pledge him, walk with him, sit up with him, go 
home with him, watch, watch, watch him to see that 
he works against this attempt at the most audacious 
and most monstrous theft of public thoroughfare 
privileges." 

Reporters hurried up to Tiger headquarters to see 
what Mooney had to say about this Bainbridge 
charge, but the boss was as silent as the grave. 

Not so with Fenn's chief legal adviser. Judge Bras- 
com, whom they found at his club, and to whom 
they showed the report of Bainbridge's speech. He 
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smilingly read it through and then said blandly that 
doubtless Mr. Bainbridge had some information to 
go on, but that if there was any intention on Mr. 
Fenn's part to ask for such a grant, it was strange that 
he should be away — in California — at this time. 
As for himself, Brascom, he knew nothing whatever 
about such a proposed ordinance and that in the event 
of its appearing it would surprise and interest him as 
much as any one else — although, and here he became 
very particular that the reporters should gethiswords 
down right, he wished it clearly to be understood that 
he did not hold these grants in any such light as the 
well-intentioned but somewhat excitable and eccentric- 
visioned Alderman Bmnbridge did; that Mr. Fenn's 
use of the franchises hitherto granted him had made 
them public benefactions and that to any reasonable 
person who did not permit himself to be led into chaf- 
ing after will-o'-the-wisp theories, the magnate's 
past service should be the highest guarantee of the 
disposition he would make of any new grant or grants 
that might at any future date be made to him. 

This statement of Brascom's appeared in the Sun- 
day morning newspapers with the reports of Bain- 
bridge's speech. Bainbridge himself thought that 
his ringing the alarm-bell to rouse the public had prob- 
ably frightened the Fenn managers into non-action. 
If that should prove to be so, his outcry of warning 
would fall flat and he be discredited and unable to 
arouse the people at another time. It would be like 
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the boy's cry of "wolf! wolf!" when there was no 
wolf, and later when the wolf came, no one heeded 
the cry of alarm. 

But either Brascom and those with whom he talked 
mistook the extent of Bainbridge's hold on the public 
mind or else they concluded that having started, they 
must drive through with the thing. At any rate, one 
of the first ordinances to be introduced when the 
Board of Aldermen met on Monday, and have the 
first reading by title and be referred to committee, 
was one to grant to the Central Terminal Raihoad 
Company the right to estabUsh and forever maintain 
such railroad system and station under the sur- 
face of such streets of the city as should be necessary 
to link together all the existing transportation lines, 
whether on, imder, or above the street surface, and 
also necessary to bring into the same Central station 
outside intercity and interstate railroad lines. 

No ordinance so extraordinary in its magnitude and 
so sweeping in its terms had ever before been intro- 
duced in a Board of Aldermen, famous or infamous for 
the liberality of its franchise grants. The public was 
aghast. Bainbridge was more than confirmed in his 
warning. 

Reporters rushed to dig up Judge Brascom and ask 
what he had to say about this tangible disproof of 
his former statements that he knew nothing about 
the existence of such a proposed ordinance. There 
was no difficulty in finding the distinguished corpora- 
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tion adviser, who loved to be in the public glare. 
He set an hour for meeting the reporters, so that all 
could be gathered before him at one time, and then 
with the same bland smile his face had worn before, 
he told them that he had been grossly if imintention- 
ally misquoted; that what he had said was that he 
did know of the intention of the proper persons to 
introduce such an ordinance, but that he himself 
did not feel authorized to speak about it at that stage 
further than to say that such a project ought obviously 
to work for the general good. 

Overlooking Brascom's shift in position, the public 
generally saw that Fenn, who already possessed so 
many railroad franchises in the city, was now after 
another — a great binding one; and that he was 
after it, not in the fair and open way. This was in 
many eyes proof that there was something crooked 
about it ; that it was a robbery upon the pubUc and 
that the ordinance should be killed. They were 
ready, anxious, to follow Bainbridge's leadership and 
instructions, and three days after the ordinance was 
introduced the city was aUve with Town Meeting 
Clubs, neighborhood groups, and individual citizens 
acting mainly as Bainbridge had prescribed; that 
was, waiting on their respective Aldermen and asking, 
requesting, insisting on the latter's binding them- 
selves against the passage of the Fenn measure. 
Brascom and others endeavored to get up a counter 
movement under the auspices of the Law and Property 
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League, but it was inconsiderable in number and 
weak in its influence. 

And when Mooney put on the screws and forced the 
ordinance through the committee with a majority in 
its favor, and then jammed it through a second read- 
ing in the Board of Aldermen, public indignation rose 
to a fury, and there was in various directions open 
talk of "Ijmching the public thieves." 

Bainbridge never for an instant allowed himself to 
talk in anysuch way, but he was too well skilled in the 
political art not to avail himself of the advantage its 
indulgence by others on his side would at this particu- 
lar time bring. For he knew that now, since the 
measure was up to its last stage, only heroic opposi- 
tion, in some instances right down physical threats, 
would make an effective block against Mooneyes 
machine and Fenn's money bags. Hence he threw 
all his heart and soul into the arousal of the people, 
making speeches everywhere, meeting delegations, 
giving advice, interviews, and statements, infusing 
something of his own zeal into himdreds and thou- 
sands of other individuals, and veritably making the 
city blaze. 

One of the men set afire in this way was Van Ness. 
He could not beUeve that there was anything per- 
sonally wrong with Fenn, but he had become con- 
vinced that such a grant would be wrong, that the 
city itself should own the terminal. He made a 
handsome contribution toward the expenses of the 
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Public Agitation and Safety Committee and prom- 
ised to give more if needed. He also made the awful 
plunge into public speaking, and, to his own amaze- 
ment and delight, found that he not only could talk 
readily on this subject, but that he could draw cheers 
out of the crowds that listened. 

Bainbridge saw the technical advantage of having 
a man Uke Van Ness — an Alderman and a very 
wealthy man of Fenn's own class — well up to the 
front of the fight, and he proposed to Van Ness that 
they go around together and speak from the same 
platform. Van Ness was more than pleased; he was 
honored. And together they travelled about the city 
in Van Ness's automobile, and within a few days and 
nights the young patrician experienced more strenu- 
osity than he had seen in all the rest of his career put 
together. 

The effect of all this upon Mooney and Mooneyes 
machine was highly demoralizing. In fact, Mooney 
lost almost entire control of his men in the Board of 
Aldermen. They said that they had been compelled 
by their constituents to pledge themselves against 
the Fenn measure; that their very lives were in 
danger; and at least the lives of their families would 
be unenviable if there should be any going back on 
their pledges at this time; so that should the Fenn 
measure be brought to a vote for its third reading 
and passage they would have to vote against it and 
kill it. Mooney threw up his hands and went to see 
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Brasconii telling the latter that he, Mooney, was 
down and out for the time being and that it was up 
to Brascom to get the ordinance passed if it was to 
be passed at all. Brascom smiled and went to din- 
ner, but had not an idea left as to how to prevent a 
shipwreck. 

He had had some vague notion of getting North- 
wood to decoy Bainbridge and get him drunk or 
drugged, since he did not believe the Alderman 
could be bought, and then pass the ordinance in his 
absence. But when he attempted to lay the thing 
before the lobbjdst, the latter laughed in his face. 

"It will take a good deal sharper man than me to 
catch that old bird by any such tricks," he said. 

But Brascom had another idea, and that was to 
get up a sham quarrel between Northwood and Fenn 
and then have Northwood get on the Bainbridge side 
and draw the latter into some kind of a trap where 
he would become harmless — what kind of a trap it 
was to be was for Northwood then to determine. 

Without speaking of this to Northwood, Brascom 
started the story that Northwood and Fenn had 
quarrelled, and that the former had threatened to 
drag Spriggs,one of Fenn's office secretaries, into court 
as a witness. And then Brascom himself scared 
Spriggs by telling him that Fenn feared Northwood 
and wanted Spriggs to take the first ship to Europe 
and to stay there until cabled to return. Brascom 
next had it whispered aroimd that Spriggs was going 
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and why. As intended, the thmg reached Bainbridge 
who had a man dig Spriggs up and try to worm the 
truth out of him. Spriggs got genuinely frightened 
and sailed the next day. 

Up to this point the scheme worked smoothly. 
But here Northwood flunked. In fact, he got in a 
rage with Brascom for "setting up any such baby 
game " for him to be caught in and went off on a spree, 
during which he talked freely against Fenn and Bras- 
com and threatened to give information to Bainbridge 
that would destroy them. This was very like being 
"hoist with your own petard," and Brascom con- 
trived to get Northwood away from town and into a 
hotel where he was unknown and could quietly sober 
up. 

This had been Brascom's idea of subtle manoeu- 
vring for the Fenn ordinance. It had failed dismally 
if not dangerously, and Brascom was so near the end 
of his resources that all he could think of doing at this 
jimcture was to go to the club and order an extra fine 
dinner. 



CHAPTER XVn 

FENN IN ACTION 

Fenn expected trouble with Bainbridge as soon as 
the franchise ordinance should be introduced. He 
had, therefore, left word that it should be jammed 
through in the shortest time possible. But he was 
not prepared for Bainbridge's anticipation of its intro- 
duction ; for his setting up a hullabaloo in advance. 
Still, Brascom's despatches were reassuring as to 
that; and when Brascom wired that some of the 
others advised delaying introduction of the measure 
and waiting imtil the threatened storm had subsided, 
but that he, Brascom, favored going straight ahead, 
storm or no storm, Fenn answered confirming Bras- 
com's line: "Delay for nothing; drive it through." 

But when the magnate began to study the news- 
papers from the great city he grew imeasy. He 
talked it over with Arlington, who thought that the 
project must surely go through without a hitch. When 
Arlington left them and went back to the city, Fenn 
became very restless and Jessica feared that she would 
not be able to hold her father much longer. A wire 
from Arlington brought things to a crisis. It was 
in cipher and read : "Your affairs much confused. 

277 
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Opposition very strong and strengthening. Outlook 
black. Your presence here greatly needed." 

"Jessica, girl/' said her father, going to her room 
after reading this despatch, "I am sorry to cut short 
your pleasure, but I must return by the first train in 
the morning. You may, if yo.u desire, come back 
with Aunt Jennette." 

The girl's first thought was about her father's 
health. But that scarcely would take him back to 
the city. "Has anything occurred, dear?" she said. 

"Yes, far too much," he answered shortly. "That 
man Bainbridge is making a fool of Brascom again." 

Jessica's heart gave a jump of alarm at this men- 
tion of Bainbridge's name. " Oh, " she tried to say 
lightly, "it's those political affairs again." 

"No, it's my franchise grant — a grant I must and 
will have," answered her father, and Jessica saw fixed 
determination written on his face. She realized that 
now was coming an ordeal for her — a conflict be- 
tween her father and John Bainbridge. What could 
she do — what can women do when men fight — but 
stand and look on? But her duty was with her 
father, that was clear. She must stand on his side 
and look on. 

"Very well, dear," she murmured patiently. 
"We'll go whenever you say — only, dear, I'd like to 
have you promise me one thing. " Her father looked 
up without speaking. " To let Dr. Goff see — see what 
improvement this trip has made in your condition." 
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Fenn tossed one hand impatiently at thought of 
GofF, but he promised. "For your sake, Jessica, I'll 
submit to it; but — " he had no time to waste think- 
ing about GoflF. "I'll just go down on the beach for 
a smoke and a stroll alone. Tell Pratt to get my 
papers together; and you, Jessica, please see that 
everything is ready to-night for our getting away in 
the morning." 

He went out and Jessica rang for Pratt, the secre- 
tary, to whom she gave her father's orders. She also 
asked if the metropolitan newspapers of the past week 
had been saved. Finding they had, she carried them 
off to her sitting room, and while her trunks were 
being packed by her maid in the adjoining bedroom, 
she read through the stirring Aldermanic and political 
events of which by neglecting to look at the papers 
since leaving home she had known nothing. She was 
made aware of the dangerous state of her father's 
affairs and the grave crisis in her own. This yoimg 
man toward whom romance had been drawing her 
was in a public duel with her father. She scarcely 
slept that night. 

Next morning they started up the Florida coast, 
travelled all day, and by evening made connection 
with the limited for the north, arriving in the metropo- 
lis on the following evening. 

Aunt Jennette had received their despatch and 
was happy, indeed, to see them back. She thought 
they looked remarkably well, and was about to ask 
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the usual questions when Jessica put her arms about 
her and drew her away. On reaching Jessica's room 
the latter explained the matter that had hastened 
their return. Jessica looked concerned, so that the 
sagacious spinster suspected something more personal 
for the girl in it than her father's political and business 
wars. She manifested the kindest interest, and Jes- 
sica revealed the secret in her heart, revealed it more 
completely than she knew it herself, for what she told 
her aunt was merely how she had known Bainbridge 
and her Uking for him, and how it pained her to think 
he should be in coUision with her father. 

Aimt Jennette saw that the case must be serious 
indeed, if Jessica could Uke a young man placed as 
Bainbridge was placed and making war on her father 
as Bainbridge was against Frederick Fenn. "Why, 
this might be even worse than the Arlington match," 
the foster-mother thought, and she felt that she 
must do something at once. She told Jessica she 
wanted to know more about Bainbridge ; and Jessica 
related everything from the moment of meeting him 
down to the going to Florida. 

Aimt Jennette could see a fine yoirng man in her 
niece's description. " But a girl's fancy would make 
an Ethiopian white!" she mused. "I must see this 
man myself." But she said no more about it then. 
Telling her niece that all would come out right, she 
kissed her good night and went ofif to her own room. 

Jessica wished to send for Dr. GofiF before her father 
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went down town next morning, but Fenn would not 
hear of it. "I'll drop in on him on my way down," 
he said. 

"Then I'll go in the carriage with you, dear." 

Fenn gave her a look of dismay — but submitted. 

Before they set oflf Aimt Jennette came into 
Jessica's room. "Do you think, Jessica dear," she 
said, "that you might meet Mr. Bainbridge to-day? " 

The girl stared at her aimt in wonder. " Why, no. 
Aunt Jennette. What made you ask?" 

" Only that if you should I should like to meet him, 
too." 

"You, dear?" 

"Yes, I should like to know him." 

"Oh, do[^you think so well of him. Aunt Jennette?" 
exclaimed Jessica, flushing at the confession these 
words and the manner of their utterance made. 

"I'd like to know any one my Jessica likes," said 
the aunt, too sagacious to let prejudice speak against 
Bainbridge when she feared she would not be able to 
control her niece. 

"Even when we should be hostile to him because 
he is hostile to father?" 

"But he is not hostile to you, Jessica, is he?" 
asked Aimt Jennette, pointedly. 

"No, no; but it's because to him I am not Jessica 
Long Fenn, but only Jessica Long, the window artist." 

" Very well, then if he is not your enemy, and you 
are not his, I don't see why I should be angry with 
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him — at least not until I know him or have seen him 
or have cause to be.'* 

Jessica had recovered control of herself and said in 
a playful way : "Very well, aunt dear, I shall take the 
first opportimity to introduce you. But remember, 
I am Jessica Long, the window artist. I feel that it 
is acting in a false way, yet what can I do ? It began 
that way naturally and I am only continuing it." 

There was no time for Aimt Jennette to answer, 
as Fenn sent word that he was going. Jessica hur- 
ried downstairs and into the carriage with her 
father. They drove straight to the doctor's. 

Jessica took an easy-chair in one of the reception 
rooms while Fenn went into the consulting room. 
While she turned the pages of a magazine who should 
enter but Brascom. 

"Why I Judge Brascom!" she cried. "What an 
odd place to meet you. You don't look ill." 

"I never was better, my dear Miss Fenn," he 
answered with his smooth courtesy. "I came by 
Mr. Fenn's appointment. I assume he is here?" 

" By his appointment ? " exclaimed Jessica. " Well, 
he is hard to manage !" 

And then the conversation drifted to the Southern 
trip and was proceeding entertainingly when Fenn 
emerged from the doctor's room. 

"Ah, Brascom," he said in his quiet way and 
offering his hand, "glad to see you. What's the 
situation?" 
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Brascom realized that there would be awkward 
things to explain before Jessica. So he asked: 
"Shall we go to your office? We can then proceed 
without interruptions." 

Fenn was in too ill a mood toward Brascom to put 
up with his trifling. "We waste time discussing 
where to talk. Talk here and now. Come, sit down." 

Fenn sat down, as did Jessica; and Brascom was 
constrained to do likewise. 

"Well?" said Fenn, with a dangerous expression 
coming into his eyes. 

"I should say," responded Brascom, assuming his 
bland manner, " that things look hopefully bright and — ' ' 

"Leave that for the next buttonholer," interrupted 
Fenn. "Give me the situation." 

Brascom looked at Jessica and hesitated. 

Jessica imderstood his inquiry. "Yes, I want to 
hear, too," she exclaimed. 

"And why shouldn't you know what all the world 
but us hears about?" Fenn exclaimed with a touch 
of irony. "Out with it, Brascom." 

No longer seeing any subterfuge possible, Brascom, 
not without hesitation however, said: "As things 
stand, the ordinance would be beaten by four or five 
votes." 

Fenn smiled, but it was a smile to fear. "Now, 
really, Brascom," he said, "it can't be so bad or you 
would have sent me word; not let me come back to 
draw it out of you." 
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Brascom tried to carry himself well, but he really 
looked very uncomfortable in Jessica's presence. 
Fenn saw this and would have taken him off at once 
to his office had not a maid entered to say that Miss 
Goff, who was out, had called up the house on the 
telephone about a domestic matter, and that learn- 
ing that Miss Fenn was there, wished to speak with 
her. Jessica excused herself and went out, leaving 
the men alone. 

Fenn waited imtil the door had closed and then 
asked in his direct, incisive way: ''Has Bainbridge 
broken Mooney's machine?" 

"Yes." 

"So that we've got to deal with the Aldermen in- 
dividuaUy?" 

"Yes." 

"And what's this about Northwood? On a spree 
and talking?" 

"Yes. He said it was the hardest situation he had 
ever been up against; that Bainbridge was a dan- 
gerous man to monkey with." 

Brascom then told Fenn how he had tried to lay 
the stratagem for Bainbridge, and how Northwood, 
getting dnmk, spoiled it. 

Something very close to contempt was in Fenn's 
face as he asked : "Where is Northwood?" 

"In Boston, at the Raleigh; hiding from every- 
body — 'Getting his nerve back,' as he calls it." 

"Boston? He is out of it. Brascom, I never saw 
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a thing worse bungled than this has been in your 
hands. When I left, it was as fan* as a May morning; 
now — yes, yes, I know — but we won't discuss the 
reasons. We'll discuss what's to be done. You say 
there would be a three or four majority against us if 
we were to go to a vote now?" 

"That's as clearly as I can judge. Mooney con- 
firms it." 

"I suppose we can get four or five more votes if 
we make the stakes high enough ?" 

"We've counted all we thought we could buy even 
at extreme prices. The risk in facing the public 
feeling Bainbridge has excited is more than most men 
care to run." 

"Then is there not some way to pick off the lead- 
ers ? " asked Fenn. " One or two of them taken away, 
others wiQ follow." 

"I have acquired a hold on Fitzgerald," answered 
Brascom, " and he knows it. He is one of Bainbridge's 
most effective men among the Aldermen. I've bought 
up a mortgage on his home. It is overdue and he has 
no money. I can probably put the screws on him at 
the right moment." 

"But what about Bainbridge himself?" 

" He can't be bought, he can't be scared, and North- 
wood don't believe he can be tricked. So there you 
are." 

"He's very clever," remarked the magnate, with a 
touch of irony, which the lawyer's thoughts were too 
much engaged for him to perceive. 
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"Very clever and very insinuating," remarked 
Braecom. " He knows everybody, and gets in where 
you'd least expect to find him. Perhaps, Mr. Fenn, 
I am telling you what you already know — that 
Bainbridge's portrait hangs in your daughter's 
studio." 

Fenn heard the remark, heard it distinctly, and it 
was Uke an arrow in his flesh. Was his daughter dis- 
loyal ? Why had she never told him she knew Bain- 
bridge, if she knew him? But with all his faculties 
keyed up to battle tension and on the alert, Fenn was 
not to be surprised; at least, not by Brascom. He 
calmly looked at the lawyer and asked: "I had no 
idea that you would learn that." 

It was enough to set Brascom's tongue wagging. 

"I went hunting after our friend Van Ness to see 
if I could not draw him back into our lines. I traced 
him to Miss Goff's studio. He was not there, nor 
was Miss Goflf. I knew from going over your Cathe- 
dral correspondence for you that your daughter's 
studio was in that building. So I took the liberty 
of looking in. Some yoimg women were at sketching 
work, and I did not intrude further. But I saw the 
Bainbridge picture at a glance." 

"Um!" hummed Fenn, looking at the lawyer 
through his eyelashes. "Your eyes are very wide 
open at times, Brascom." 

The latter thought he had pried into one of Fenn's 
secrets and felt rather pleased with himself. It 
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showed Fenn that there were others who knew things, 
too. 

Then Fenn asked if the newspapers that should be 
on their side were behaving as they should, and as 
Brascom poured out his personal view, as he loved to 
do, the magnate gave himself to his own thoughts. 
Evidently these recoromended some change of plans, 
for when his daughter came back into the room he 
asked her where she intended to go from there. 

"Home, dear.'' 

"I believe I'll go with you," remarked he. "Bras- 
com, I'll talk with you further this afternoon. Per- 
haps I'll call you up and have you take lunch with 
me." 

The lawyer considered himself dismissed and, bow- 
ing in his best manner to Jessica, went oflf, secretly 
exulting at having disquieted Fenn, for he was cer- 
tain that in discovering the Bainbridge portrait, he 
had penetrated a matter that Fenn did not care to 
have known. 

Fenn went with his daughter to his carriage, and 
he ordered it to drive home by way of the park. He 
was silent for a time revolving a new idea — an idea 
about which he had spoken to none, for he was laying 
out a fresh plan of campaign and taking no one into 
his confidence for the time being. 

Jessica, also, was silent. She was thinking — very 
seriously thinking — of her father's health. Coming 
from the telephone in the Goff house, she had 
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encountered the doctor and had questioned him about 
her father's condition. The physician replied that it 
was scarcely improved despite the better color which 
exposure had given his skin. 

"Indeed, Miss Fenn," he had continued, "I may 
say that your father is not better, nor as well, as I 
previously supposed, but worse; for besides the 
things of which I told you, I find other symptoms. 
Years of hard application to business have told seri- 
ously upon his system. Symptoms of vascular weak- 
ness have appeared. As you may know, this is seri- 
ous. We must give heed, lest a perilous crisis be 
precipitated. In fact, I feel compelled to tell you 
that there are premonitions of a breakdown — in 
plain words, of apoplexy." 

This had frightened Jessica more than ever about 
her father's condition. She seriously considered 
whether she should not take the bull by the horns 
and frighten him in turn — frighten him into leaving 
off most of this toil and strain; into going with her 
for six months or a year to Europe beyond business 
temptations. She must talk it over with Aunt 
Jennette. Something heroic must be done. 

"Jessica," said her father, breaking in on her 
thoughts, "this man Bainbridge is in his way an ex- 
traordinary man — upright, capable, and magnetic, 
and for that reason all the more dangerous to me, or 
rather to my plans. Everybody seems to have met 
him. Have you?" 
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The girl suddenly felt that her father would say she 
had been faithless to him about Bainbridge. She for- 
got to be troubled about his health and became 
troubled about her own remissness. But she could 
not, or rather would not evade him, and she answered 
in a low voice: "Yes, father; I have met him. He 
is the son of the maker of my windows." 

A flood of light came in on Fenn : That was how she 
knew Bainbridge. How much was she affected by 
him? Fenn asked quietly: "But you don't believe 
the things he says about me or what I want to do ?" 

"No, indeed, father; he is dreadfully mistaken," 
exclaimed Jessica, earnestly. 

Her words and manner satisfied him. 

Fenn was not one to demand details from another. 
He wanted only generals. He worked out details 
for himself. It was for that reason that he did not 
ask his daughter all about her relations with Bain- 
bridge and particularly about the strange circumstance 
of the Alderman's portrait hanging in her studio. He 
desired to know merely how she met him, which his 
relationship with the widow-maker fuDy enough 
explained; and whether or not she remained loyal, 
which her instant and emphatic reply to his question 
elicited. That satisfied him. Nor according to his 
way of doing things was more information necessary. 
Jessica's future had been determined by him: She 
was to wed Arlington. For her present — well, that 
was the matter he was thinking over. 
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He drew his daughter into his line of thou^t. 
"But Bainbridge is as I have described: Upright, 
able, magnetic and all that?" 

''Yes, father; he seems to be/' admitted Jessica, 
fearing again. 

"Then he may beat this ordinance. If he should 
do that, I shall be as good as ruined !" 

"Father, siu-ely not," cried the alarmed girl. 

Fenn sat for a studied silence of full a minute, 
when he said in his quiet way that so much impressed 
those familiar with him: "Yes, ruined! For the 
movement he heads is far bigger than he is and more 
extreme, and once it wins a victory over me, it will 
push on until it has taken all I possess. If I am not 
right in asking for this franchise, I am not right in 
holding what I already have. That is what this fight 
means to me. It is a fight for life. I must win or 
— well, the game of life won't be worth much if I 
lose." 

When had Fenn talked so openly of politics or his 
business affairs to his daughter ? There was a voluble 
frankness about this speech that must have excited 
Jessica's wonder if not her wariness had she not been 
in a less wrought-up condition. As it was she mis- 
judged it to be proof of his truly desperate situation. 
It made her tremble for love of him. She feared that 
this brought closer the frightful physical danger of 
which Dr. Goff had just a few moments before warned 
her. She saw the utter impossibility of getting her 
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father away from this struggle. She saw as well the 
fatal penalty of his prolonging it. Her woman's 
heart was ready to burst with tender, frantic love; 
but with wonderful self-control she told herself she 
must keep her wits about her. She must use all her 
will-power ; exercise all her ingenuity to find some way 
to protect her father. 

Fenn glanced at his daughter as she looked sideways 
out of the carriage-window. Her face was pale, but 
strong and resolute. He liked that expression, al- 
though he did not fully know what had caused it, 
for he knew nothing of Goff's latest diagnosis. He 
supposed that his own words were the sole cause, 
and he had deliberately intended that they should 
disturb her — that they should frighten her. 

For to be plain, Fenn wanted to use his daughter. 
Just as he had agreed with Arlington that the latter 
should wed her because that would suit the all-de- 
vouring Fenn egotism, so now in this crisis in his wars 
he had conceived the amazing idea of using her to 
hoodwink his chief enemy, Bainbridge ! 

Greed and self-love had gone so far in him that he 
could not see even the sUght moral obUquity in this. 
His daughter was more to him than any hmnan 
being outside of himself; but she was not so much to 
him that he would not avail himself of her docility 
to use her to advance his great plans that were all- 
in-all to him; even above his own body. Yet why 
use her now ? Because she was a woman and the kind 
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of a woman that would not be suspected of machina- 
tions. Moreover, he had perfect control over her. 
The question was, Did she know Bainbridge well 
enough ? Perhaps not, but — well, he would see. 

"There is just one chance that I might win," he 
said, coming aloud to the point in his thoughts; ''and 
you might possibly help me in that." 

Jessica's face turned in a flash toward her father 
and flushed as she exclaimed eagerly, ''What is it? 
Please tell me." 

"It's not much of an idea, but it might succeed. 
It is to draw Bainbridge away from town for a few 
hours and to pass the ordinance in his absence." 
Jessica drew back, "I don't think — " 
Fenn interrupted : " Oh, I don't mean anything that 
we should be ashamed of. I merely mean — the 
case is desperate. I must do something." 
Jessica repented of her hesitancy. 
"What is it, father ? Tell me, tell me ! " 
"Well, the situation which looks as if it was made 
for me is just this: Northwood, the lawyer whom 
I employ to go before legislative committees about 
measures that interest me, and in other minor and 
legitimate ways, has a failing; he gets intoxicated. 
He has been in such a state and is now out of town, 
doubtless straightening up. The newspapers in their 
gross way said he was ofif on a wild spree and was 
quarrelling with me. Of course there isn't any 
quarrel, nor is there any ground for one. Northwood 
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is not a confidant. He is merely an occasional employee 
in a regular and legitimate way. But I am just as well 
pleased to have it thought that there is a quarrel 
because I have learned that Bainbridge thinks there 
is, and that if he could find Northwood he would get 
something or other vital about me or my affairs. I 
don't know exactly what is in Bainbridge's mind, and, 
of course, I don't care ; but if he wants to go oflf and 
try to screw something out of Northwood that is not 
there I don't see why we should prevent him ; when, 
by his going, we can do what we believe we are right 
in doing — something we cannot do while he is here." 

"Then if he wants to go, father dear, why doesn't 
he go? I — I don't understand." 

"He doesn't go because he doesn't know where 
Northwood is. Neither does any cme else, I believe; 
save perhaps his family." 

"Then what can be done, dear?" 

"Did I not once hear you say you knew North- 
wood's daughter through charity work or something 
of the kind?" 

"Yes, dear." 

"Well, you might help me amazingly if you were to 
get her father's present address fi-om her and get it to 
Bainbridge in some way — that is, of course, if you 
know this enemy of mine well enough." 

Fenn laughed one of those rare laughs his daughter 
interpreted to mean that he was trying to speak in a 
light vein about a matter that really was of supreme 
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importance to him. It never would have occurred 
to her to doubt any of the things her father had stated- 
It seemed to her as if he was pleading for his life. 
Why should she hesitate ? Should a daughter not be 
ready to do almost anything to save her father's life 
in an extremity? And what was asked of her? 
Simply to get and to give to Bainbridge information 
that Bainbridge wanted. It might be worthless in- 
formation, but what of that? It would give him 
precisely what he asked for and it would serve her 
father's ends. It would — at least, it might — pre- 
vent Bainbridge from doing what his heart was set 
on doing. But his heart was misguided by his head, 
and she had a moral right to prevent him from doing 
what she believed to be wrong. 

It was the underhandedness of the thing that 
troubled her. Bainbridge was so straightforward; 
as honest as the sunlight. His eyes were as innocent 
of guile as a child's. Not to be perfectly open and 
candid with him deeply disturbed her. This thing 
had a tmge of duplicity about it that was as foreign 
to her nature as she believed it to be to his. 

But her father's life hung in the balance. It was 
this or horrible despair. She could no longer hesitate. 
With her sweet face pale, but firm with resolution, 
she said : "^Father dear, I shall do what you ask of 
me. I consider it my duty to do what my mother 
would do were she here. I shall set about it at once." 

"Thank you, my dear," answered Fenn, gently, 
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but his heart quivered as if it had received a stab. 
Why had the girl spoken of her mother? What 
would that mother say of him in all this black busi- 
ness? It was all so opposed to what had been done 
during her life. He set his jaws tight, and determined 
that he would not think of that. Frederick Fenn had 
gone far, indeed ! He was trying to shut thought of 
his dead wife out of his soul ! 

Neither he nor his daughter said anything during the 
short remainder of the ride home. Each was busy with 
serious thoughts. When they arrived, Fenn affected 
to go after some papers which he said he must take 
down town with him, and Jessica went to change her 
gown for the simpler one she was accustomed to wear 
when she went on her charitable work and to the studio. 

Her father had gone when she was ready to leave 
the house, so that she went off to look for Miss North- 
wood without opportunity to reassure herself, which 
she wished to do, so much did she disUke to take 
the smallest step toward deceiving BainbridgQ. But 
seeing that her father relied on her, and that to fail 
him now would be worse than if she had not promised, 
she went forth determined to do the thing. 

"Mr. Bainbridge is doing his duty, but he is mis- 
taken about my father and my father's work. I am 
doing my duty, and in doing it, I am doubly right." 

This was the way she summed it up to herself, and 
it made her strong. 

First she went to the Charity Organization Society 
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to look for Miss Northwood. Finding her, she in- 
quired about some cases in which both young women 
were interested. When Jessica was about to go, she 
asked for Mr. Northwood's present address. "I 
beUeve he is out of town," said Jessica. "I have some 
papers to send him, of no importance, but I wish to 
send them nevertheless." 

The Northwood girl looked surprised at the request, 
but Jessica said, with quiet insistence, ''Please ad- 
dress an envelope, if you know." 

" Where it would reach him to-morrow. Miss Fenn ? " 

"To-morrow or next day." 

The Northwood girl wrote the address on an en- 
velope as requested and handed it to Jessica, who put 
it in her purse without looking at it. Bidding Miss 
Northwood good day, she went straight to her studio 
and there, folding up several sheets of blank note 
paper, put them into the Northwood envelope and 
sealed and stamped it. 

"Why," she said with a smile, thinking of the time 
when Bainbridge had personally delivered to her his 
father's bill, " this is matching letter for letter." Her 
face grew grave. * * I wish I could think mine was quite 
so innocent." She looked at the address on the letter 
to be sure that all was right. It read : — 
Mr. Benjamin Northwood, 
Hotel Baleigh, 
The Common, 
Boston, 
Mass. 
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Satisfied with her inspection, Jessica placed the 
letter on her desk and sat down and wrote a note to 
William Bainbridge, asking him to send her word by 
the messenger if he needed cartoon and sketches of 
more of the windows, saying that she had retmned to 
town the evening before, and that she would be busy 
in her studio all that day and the next morning as 
well. 

"We shall see if that will not bring him," the "him" 
meaning not the window-maker, but his son, John 
Bainbridge. It was a woman's way of saying a 
thing to one man which she intended to reach another. 

And it fell out precisely as she had hoped. The 
window-maker returned word at once that no more 
designs were at present needed, and later in the after- 
noon followed John, the son. 

He had called in at his father's works, as he had 
done regularly each day without fail since Jessica had 
gone away, hoping to hear some tidings of her through 
his father, if only it should be in the form of a busi- 
ness note about the windows. 

When he heard that the young artist had returned, 
his heart jumped and all the blood in his body seemed 
to go to his head. He got out of the window works 
as soon as he could and called a hansom cab to race 
him up to the studio, so impatient was he to be there. 
It occurred to him that it would be pleasant to take 
her a flower — one as beautiful and majestic as her- 
self. He shouted to the driver to take him to the 
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florist's. There he bought a single Beauty rose, per- 
fect in form and just opening out from the bud. 
With this flower he landed down before the studio, 
paid off and dismissed the cab, and entered the build- 
ing. 

He found Jessica alone. He was all of a jump 
himself and frightfully conscious, yet he noticed that 
Jessica was pale. He was taken aback. 

"Have you been ill?" he asked. 

"No, indeed!" she answered and the color came 
back into her face. She felt ashamed, with subterfuge 
in her mind, to look into his straight, clear eyes. She 
glanced about the studio and said, "It's good to be 
home again." 

She immediately felt that the remark was unwise, 
that he might put the wrong construction on it. 

"I have brought you a flower to say how glad I am 
to see you back," he said, handing her the parcel. 
She removed the paper, and discretion or no dis- 
cretion, she could not help thanking him with a smile 
for the simple gift. But her words were merely: 
"Thank you." She went over and put it in a long- 
necked vase, and then asked most innocently, as if 
she did not well know, "How did you know I was 
here?" 

"I happened to drop in on my father and he told 
me." 

"Oh, yes," said Jessica, as if that explained what 
had been a riddle to her. 
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It is strange how the sweetest and most scrupulously 
upright woman will tell or act this kind of a fib with- 
out the least compunction in the world. It is part of 
the feminine I-hide-and-you-come-and-seek-me nature. 

Her heart told her that she should not prolong this 
interview. It might make disagreeable complica- 
tions. Better do what she had to do. He was her 
father's enemy. He must be prevented from doing 
her father harm. Yes, but presently — she would 
do it when he was going. To do it before then would 
be a hint to him to go. That would oflfend, and she 
would not unnecessarily offend him. She took out 
a portfolio and showed him some black-and-white 
washes and some water-color sketches she had made 
while away. They bore the dates and places of 
sketching. 

"I did not know even where you went," he said. 

All this had a charm, yet he admitted that it was 
the veriest commonplace. He had been looking for- 
ward to this hour of meeting with her and had crammed 
his head full of bright ideas, brilliant sayings, dashing 
anecdotes — things to please her. But now, in her 
actual presence, most of them had gone quite out of 
his head and the others seemed stiff, set, platitudinous, 
flat, stale. There was one burning exception to all 
this, and that kept his heart throbbing. He wanted 
in some way to tell her of it; or at least to intimate it 
to her — in some manner suggest to her that he was 
working with all his soul according to his sense of duty 
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and for her. But there was a delicate reserve about 
her that daunted him. How could he talk about him- 
self? 

His eyes fell upon the portrait hanging near the 
picture of the mountain and the other picture of the 
yellow poppies. Why should she keep that there? 
He would see. 

"I never imderstood," he said, "whether or not I 
was to have that portrait of myself.*' He blushed and 
floundered, " You know every one of us is wretchedly 
vain." 

"Are we?" asked Jessica, never suspecting that 
he knew that she had helped paint it and that that 
was why he wanted it. "Well, the good Book tells 
us that we should put down vanity. So, if you please, 
we'll leave the portrait where it is. It belonged to 
Nora Winters and it pleased her to see it there." 

John's heart swelled with happiness. She wanted 
to keep the portrait! That should be enough for 
him at this time. He arose to go. Jessica stepped 
over and took the letter from her desk. 

"Please drop it into the box at the comer," she 
said, a trifle timidly, as she handed him the missive. 

"I'll carry it in my hand so as not to forget it,'* 
he said, without looking at it. 

"Please don't; Miss Northwood handed it to me 
hours ago." 

Bainbridge's manner changed at the mention of 
that name. "Do you know a Miss Northwood?" he 
asked with a quick directness. 
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"Yes, Geneva North wood," answered Jessica. 

"The world sometimes seems small. I wonder if 
she can be related to Benjamin Northwood?" 

"Her father's name is Benjamin, I believe. That 
letter is addressed to Benjamin Northwood." 

"Permit me to look." 

Bainbridge inspected the address on the envelope, 
saying without raising his eyes, "And is this Ben- 
jamin Northwood a — well — a lawyer ?" 

"I have heard that he is," answered Jessica, wish- 
ing Bainbridge would go and not prolong her deceit. 

"I ought to be frank and say that I am anxious to 
know where Benjamin Northwood, a lobby — a 
lawyer that Mr. Fenn employs, is to be found just at 
this time." 

Jessica felt ashamed of her own want of frankness. 
But this was war; this man was fighting her father. 
"Perhaps this is the same man, or it may be a rela- 
tive," she murmured. 

"The Hotel Raleigh — evidently he is not living 
in Boston," mused Bainbridge. "It is probably the 
man. I must see." His thoughts were on the letter. 
"This was written by Miss Northwood?" he asked. 

"By Miss Northwood," replied Jessica. "Please 
do not forget to mail it." 

Bainbridge dropped his serious air. "Oh, I'll 
promise and perform." He stopped at the doorway 
with some new thought. "Will you be here to- 
morrow?" 
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"In the morning — between eleven and twelve." 

He bade her good day and went. 

"How wretched it all was !" she whispered to her- 
self. She had no heart to remain longer about the 
studio. She had not been frank and open with him. 
She had acted deceitfully. She had not told him a 
direct lie^ but she had acted one. She put on her 
wraps and went home, and imbosomed herself to 
Aimt Jennette. 

"Well, but it was a very small matter, and it was to 
help your father," said that sympathetic lady. 

"Yes, but John Bainbridge I" 

Her eyes met her axmt's, and both women knew 
what Jessica herself had not before realized — that 
she loved John Bainbridgp. 

"I think you on your part have been very indis- 
creet, but I cannot imderstand why Frederick has 
drawn you into his political affairs," said Aunt Jen- 
nette. She went off to her own room to think it over. 
But her thoughts did not clear. On the contrary, 
they became more and more confused and troubled. 
On one thing she was resolved; she would speak to 
Frederick. 

She had an audience as soon as he came home. 
Without revealing the state of Jessica's heart, she 
asked him to explain why, first, he had decided to have 
his daughter wed Arlington, and why now he used her 
to conununicate information to this man Bainbridge, 
whom he had given them to understand was a malig- 
nant enemy ? 
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"Because I am not bereft of my senses, as you seem 
to think I am," he quickly answered, with a fire in his 
eyes that stopped questions short and sent Aunt 
Jennette away, cut to the heart. 

Fenn himself went at once to see his daughter. He 
found her communicative, but without spirit. He 
cared little about the latter. He was surprised to 
find that she had seen Bainbridge so quickly and had 
given him Northwood's address. She told him that 
Bainbridge evidently set great value on the informa- 
tion and intimated that he would take steps to prove 
its accuracy; that his parting question as to whether 
she would be in her studio next day implied, she 
thought, that he might try to see her to make some 
communication bearing on the matter. 

Fenn's eyes showed his satisfaction. "You have 
done very well, my girl," he said and hurried away. 
She had done very well toward her father, perhaps, 
but toward John Bainbridge her heart said very ill. 
She had not told him who she really was and why 
she had handed him the letter to mail. She shut 
herself up in her "confessional" with the portraits 
of her mother gazing down upon her. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

CONSPIRACY AGAINST BAINBRIDGE 

Frederick Fenn talked more next morning at the 
breakfast table than was his wont; while both Jes- 
sica and Aunt Jennette talked less. The women 
were grave and quiet. He more than suspected the 
cause, and while he cared Uttle for that, he had a 
reason for wishing to brighten them up. He had 
further work for Jessica. Everjrthing was now sub- 
ordinated in his mind to his fight. Every one who 
could serve must be used. 

He drifted into a talk about Europe and mentioned 
the idea of taking a run over there after the present 
pressing business was off his hands and of asking the 
ladies to join him. These two women, surrounded 
by every evidence of extreme affluence, yet, with the 
simplest tastes and Uving the simplest lives, were for 
various reasons much pleased to hear this. How 
much Fenn really had such a trip at heart was doubt- 
ful, but at least one of his purposes was achieved in 
speaking of it, — Jessica and her aunt were more 
cheerful. 

Before going down town he went to see his daughter. 
He told her that what she had done the day before 

d04 
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had been of much service and that should she see 
Bainbridge that morning, which he hoped might be 
the case, and Bainbridge should say anything about 
Northwood or the franchise matters she must come 
straightway to him, Fenn, and tell him. 

Jessica reaUzed that her father was not confiding 
in her. To do what she had done had disturbed her 
so much that this slight now hurt her pride. But 
she had too much spirit to show feeling, and she kissed 
her father like the dutiful daughter she always had 
been. 

At half-past ten she went to her studio and tried 
to get interested in first one thing and then another, 
but all were impossible. She felt instinctively that 
a crisis was approaching with Bainbridge and when 
he arrived shortly after eleven she was sure of it. 

Although his manner was quiet, his face was flushed 
and resolute. He had something important on his 
mind. He had become certain, from various indica- 
tions, that she had a deep feeling for him. But real- 
izing that the course he was about to take would surely 
wound her, he had come to prepare her for the wound- 
ing ; to make her see that he was impelled by the high- 
est motives; to show her that he would do nothing 
by indirection so far as she was concerned. He had 
come to tell her these things, expecting then to take 
up the course he had mapped out and to accept 
such consequences as might follow; even to have 
her warmth turn to coldness, if that must be. 
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He tried to utter some commonplaces in an eaay 
way and then abruptly launched into the matter 
that was absorbing him. 

''The chief reason why I am here now," he said, 
"is to tell you that I am going to-night to see Mr. 
Northwood." 

"Yes?" said Jessica, not surprised. 

"I wired to a confidential man in Boston and found 
that the Benjamin Northwood of the letter you asked 
me to mail yesterday was the Benjamin Northwood 
for whom I had been looking." 

"Yes." 

"It occurred to me yesterday, when I learned of his 
address, that I ought to inform you of what use I 
wished to put the information. But I concluded first 
to be certain about the identity. Now, being certain 
and having formed my plans, I deem it only honorable 
to explain and take your open disapproval if you must 
disapprove." 

Jessica wondered what could be coming. She 
bowed to indicate that she was listening. 

"I have never ventured to more than mention 
Frederick Fenn except the second time we met." 

"No." 

"And except then, you have never mentioned his 
name in my presence nor my struggle against him." 

"There was no occasion." 

"Perhaps not, feeling as you have felt — that my 
opposition was wrong." 
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"Yes." 

"But now we must speak of it. It is through you 
that I have obtained the address of a man who can, 
if he will talk, — and I believe he will, — destroy Mr. 
Fenn, at least so far as all present and future public 
franchise-getting is concerned." 

Jessica felt secure in her father's position. 

"I think you will waste your time, Mr. Bainbridge." 

They had taken chairs. He drew his chair closer. 

"Perhaps events will prove that I have wasted my 
time and that the journey will be fruitless. But 
what is of vital importance to me now is that you 
understand me; that you imderstand what I am 
attempting to do ; that from you nothing 'I do 
shall be hidden or imderhanded. I am about 
to use your information to destroy your friend. 
We can defeat this grant now, but it is necessary, if 
it can be done, to kill all future grants as well. It 
will blast Fenn, but it will help the public." 

Jessica felt herself trembling — trembling as she 
did at that meeting when Bainbridge had spoken. 
For it was the Bainbridge of that night who was bend- 
ing towards her. It was that man and another — an 
ardent — . And yet he was telling her that he was 
going to destroy a man whom he did not know was her 
father! He looked so powerful, so masterful, so 
earnest ! She wondered with a sudden fear whether 
her father could be as secure as he thought himself. 

"I see no such public need," she said faintly. 
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"That is my greatest unhappiness — that you do 
not see the need of the course I must take." 

He was practically avowing his love — his ardent 
love for her. Oh, if she could only say, "For my 
sake, do not take this course." But she could not. 
Nor yet did she believe it would swerve him. He 
was essentially a soldier, and duty was his command 
even against pleadings of the heart. 

"You are mistaken, Mr. Bainbridge," she said. 
"What I think can have little to do with your con- 
duct." It sounded cold to her own ears. She won- 
dered how it soimded to his. 

He drew back. But he had gone too far not to say 
more. 

"I had dared to hope that what I might do would 
be of some interest to you." 

She arose from her chair. The place felt stifling, 
but she was outwardly calm and pale. 

"I respect your character, Mr. Bainbridge, but I 
think you are badly misguided." 

Bainbridge must needs rise, too, and go as well; 
for what was the meaning of her manner and her 
words ? He had told her the truth and — his melting 
heart turned to ice. He reached for his hat. 

"I am sorry to have troubled you with this matter. 
Miss Long; but I had to be candid with you, even if 
in doing it I should show that I could not claim as 
high a place in your regard as I dared to hope I 
might." 
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Candid! Should she not be candid with him? 
Should she not tell him who she was — the daughter 
of the man he was fighting; that she was working 
against him; that she was acting by her father's 
directions — telling her father all she learned? Did 
not candor call upon her to tell him these things and 
also that, in spite of his being her father's active 
enemy, she more than liked his manly frankness and 
courage ; his high and unselfish aims, even if he mis- 
took the proper means to reach them; his ability; 
his modesty; his chivalry; his — his — sweetest 
of all — his adoration of herself ? Should she not tell 
him all this? No; she could not. It was begun in 
harmless deception as to her identity ; it had deepened 
into hes; it must now rest a lie. He must take his 
way in opposition to her father ; she must take hers — 
by her father's side. 

It all flashed through her mind in a moment. 
Yet why should she punish him for being truthful 
and brave with her? Had these quaUties sunk so 
low with her that she could not appreciate them? 

"Mr. Bainbridge," she said, "you have not 
changed in my regard, imless it be that I more than 
ever admire your truth and courage." 

The thing was said and the efifect on him was 
wonderful. His face flushed and his gray eyes bore 
in upon her. "Thank you," he said and was about to 
go. But impulse seized him. "Your regard is more 
to me than anything else in the world." 
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Jessica turned scarlet, despite her efforts to control 
herself. 

'' Let such things be said at another time." 

Bainbridge did not; could not, understand her 
motive. "What is said is said/' he exclaimed. "It 
tells you of the great question that is in my heart. 
Sometime — after you have seen more of me, when 
I have made a place to offer you, when we shall come 
to view men and things from the same point of view — 
I shall come and ask you to answer that question." 

To have heard these words at another time, under 
other circumstances — circumstances that would per- 
mit Jessica Fenn to hear and openly welcome them 
as warmly, as properly, as now Jessica Long heard 
and secretly welcomed them — that would be dear 
indeed ! But that time, those circumstances, were not 
here; and could they ever come? She did not think 
so. Yet could she as Jessica Long turn again the 
cold face that she should as Jessica Fenn? 

Bainbridge took her silence for consent to listen to 
his heart's outpouring. " Would you ask a proof 
of the truth of my words?" he asked earnestly. 

She must try to stop him. She had no right to let 
him run on. "No, I ask nothing," she murmured, 
looking at her small, white hands, because she was 
afraid to look into his eyes or let him look into hers. 

But he was not to be stopped in any such way now. 
The strength of his nature and the strength of his pas- 
sion were sending the words like a torrent from his lips. 
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" I told you that I was going to Boston to see North- 
wood. I tell you now : I am going to-night, by the 
sleeper ; that I shall be in Boston to-morrow morning ; 
that I shall probably be there many hours — be away 
from here all day; be away, when a word to Fenn or 
his lieutenants would blast me/' 

Jessica had a sudden realization of the personal 
danger to Bainbridge the carrjring out of her father's 
stratagem would bring. ''Blast you!" she repeated 
in fear. 

"I am general of the opposing forces. The whole 
city is roused and is practically behind me. As the 
fight stands, I think we have the Fenn ordinance 
beaten. But I wish to be doubly sure before going to 
a vote. And I wish to do more than beat the ordi- 
nance. I want to beat Fenn. I am going to Boston 
to try to get evidence that will accomplish this. If I 
get it and get back, the rest will be successful. But 
if it should be discovered that I am away from town, — 
not merely around the corner, ready to pop in upon 
them at any moment, — they would try to take up 
the measure and pass it. My vote and my leadership 
being away, they probably would pass it 1 And then 
what would the whole city think of me ? " 

"You could explain," said Jessica, eagerly. 

"With so much Fenn money fl3dng around?" 

"Mr. Bambridgel" 

"You do not know about that, but I do. I am old 
m these fights." 
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''Mr. Fenn is not capable of such a thing, and no 
one dare whisper it against you." 

Jessica did not fear to look at him now. Her eyes 
were open wide and fastened on his face. 

"The people dare think, say, do, anything when a 
man in whom they put their trust is not at his post 
in a crisis. They would say that my business was 
to fight Fenn here — not ofif in Boston. If the vote 
should come while I am away — well, no amount 
of explaining would explam. It would be said that I 
was crooked; that I had taken Fenn's money to 
go away." 

Jessica drew herself up to her full height. 

"How dare they?" 

Then her own awful position was revealed to her. 
She was sending him away. It was not Fenn's 
money, but Fenn's daughter, who was doing it — and 
doing it consciously; doing it, knowing full well 
what was to occur when Bainbridge should be away; 
knowing that this ordmance was to be taken up and 
passed in his absence ; knowing it because her father 
had told her in so many plain, unmistakable words I 
She was to accomplish this ! In her doing a daughter's 
duty, she was about to destroy the good name of the 
man who had just opened his soul to her; of one who 
loved her if ever a man loved a woman ; of one whose 
love any woman would be honored by accepting. It 
had come to lies ; and presently it would end in perfidy. 
She sank into a chair. 
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"Why do you go if there is such risk?" 

"I shall reduce the risk to a minimum by telling 
only one person besides you — that one being a man 
upon whom I can implicitly rely. And I shall tell 
him only for purposes of emergency, so that he 
would know what to do if — " he hesitated — "if 
accident should befall me." 

"But why not send another? " 

" Another could not do the work. If it is to be 
done, it must be done by me." 

Jessica felt a terror coming into her heart. "Why 
do you tell me all this?" she exclaimed. "I am" — 
she almost told him the truth — "I must be for Mr. 
Fenn." 

Bainbridge misunderstood her excitement. He 
thought it meant concern for him; that in spite of 
her head being for Fenn, her heart was for himself, 
and throbbed with fear for him at the dangers he 
described, and only such as he described, and be- 
cause he described them. She appeared to him, as 
she stood there, with her white, drawn face and fear- 
excited eyes, the embodiment of sweetness, purity, 
nobility, and sympathy. It broke the last bond of 
restraint he had put upon himself. 

"Why do I tell you all this? Because I love you, 
Jessica Long; because I adore you; because I worship 
your loveliness; because I revere your character; 
because all that is best within me strengthens at 
mention of your name. I love you because I must 
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love you; because my heart pays homage to what is 
so beautiful and true. I tell you all about my affairs 
to let you see what I see; to explain my motive in 
taking a course which you may think b wrong. 
My dearest, highest, greatest hope in life is to win you ; 
and the one way I see to do that is to be true to my 
manhood, to follow my sense of duty. This is why. 
It is the all in all of it. I love you. I'll stake my * 
life to win you.'' 

He took one of her hands and bent and kissed it — 
kissed it with a burning kiss — and then, without 
another word, went out. 

Jessica made no hysterical outcry. She did not 
stagger as if in blind bewilderment. She was not that 
kind of a girl. She had inherited strength of will, 
and by her training had learned to control it. She 
had passed through a great ordeal, but she reahzed 
that she must face another, and in some ways a 
still more difficult one. She had listened to the 
glorious, glorious avowal from the man she now 
knew she loved. She had now to meet her father 
whom duty had made her obey. 

But did duty to her father require her to be treach- 
erous to her — her lover ? Her heart quivered at men- 
tion of that last word She had done her daughter's 
part in giving to Bainbridge the address he wanted. 
But here her womanhood cried, "No more !" For to 
go farther would be to be untrue. It would be to 
break a solenm confidence; to be perfidious. Had 
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she not the right to revolt against that? She had 
and would. 

Jessica Fenn was not viewing this matter from its 
political or business standpoint more than to say that 
she believed her father's position was right. But she 
had to admit that she so believed not because she had 
thought it all out for herself, for she had not ; but 
because her father had told her what to believe when 
he talked to her about such things, which was not 
often. 

But she had also to admit, on the contrary side, 
that what she had heard John Bainbridge say in his 
speech at that public meeting and what she had read 
in the newspaper reports of his subsequent speeches 
had impressed her as clear, logical, and just. 

Yet because Bainbridge broadly intimated and 
others flatly stated that her father was a corruptionist 
in politics, which she never for an instant doubted 
was untrue, she believed they must be unsound in 
their other assertions and reasoning. Wrong in one, 
wrong in all : that was the way she put it to herself 
and so dismissed it. 

She was on her father's side and both for this rea- 
son and from a call of duty she felt impelled to help 
him win his fight when he asked for her assistance. 

But now the question was not one of politics, but 
one of morals — a very different thing. She did not 
have to, nor did she rely upon her father to tell her 
what was morally right and what wrong. Nor was 
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there any question of whose side she should be on — 
her father's or John Bainbridge's — in determining 
whether or not she should be deceitful, tell lies, act 
treacherously. These were things hateful in them- 
selves. 

She was not the purist who could see these as 
evils in all times and places, and not see emergencies 
when not to use them would be to cause greater evils. 
She knew that good and evil are relative. But she 
said plainly to herself that no such emergency for 
choice faced her. Her due to her father stopped 
with any further encroachments upon her woman- 
hood. Let be what had been done ; further she could 
not, she would not do. 

With this conclusion firm in her mind, Jessica put 
on her wraps to go and meet her father. It never 
occurred to her to stay away or to avoid him. Her 
nature was too strong for that. Her moral courage 
told her to go and see and tell him what was in her 
mind. And she was just about to leave her studio 
when her father entered it. 

"Going, my girl?" he said softly. 

"Yes, father. I was about to go home." She laid 
off her wraps again, feeling that she must be free. 

"Ah, Mr. Bainbridge's portrait !" He walked over 
and stood before it. "It looks like a capital piece 
of work. I have never seen him, as you know. Is 
it like him?" 

"Veiy." 
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"And who did you say painted it?" 

"I don't know that I ever told you. It was the 
work of Nora Winters, a sweet little consumptive 
girl who died after it was finished. She thought he 
was a great man." 

"And is that why you keep it hanging here? " 

"That would be a good reason. But the other 
girls who come here like to see it there. It reminds 
them of Nora." 

Fenn's eyes left the picture and went to his daugh- 
ter's face. But he concluded that he had better not 
say what came to his mind; better leave it for an- 
other time. He walked over and took an easy-chair. 

"You spoke of the possibility of Bainbridge's 
dropping in this morning. Did he do so ?" 

"Yes, father," said Jessica, quietly, sitting down in 
a straight-backed chair near a table. 

Fenn waited for her to speak further, but she was 
silent. 

"Oh, he came, did he?" said the magnate, softly. 
"And what did he say?" 

"About what?" 

"Well, now; I should scarcely expect him to talk 
about the crops." Fenn laughed that rare and un- 
pleasant laugh. "What did he say about franchises 
and politics in general, and about Northwood in 
particular?" 

" Father, I have decided that I should not talk about 
that," said Jessica, firmly. 
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The magnate acted as if he did not hear. 

''I said what did Bainbridge say about North- 
wood?" 

Jessica did not waver. 

"I am not prepared to repeat what he said." 

"Not to your father?" 

"Not to any one." 

"Since when did you come to this conclusion?" 

There was no change in Fenn's quiet tones. 

"Since Mr. Bainbridge left." 

"He said something about Northwood, but you 
think it too important to teU any one, even your 
father, about it?" 

"I find it impossible to talk about." 

"Yet you were going home just now. You might 
have met me there." 

"I expected to meet you there or later and to tell 
you what I am telling you now." 

Fenn sat up in his chair and deliberately looked at 
his daughter. 

"Has anything happened since you left the house 
this morning?" 

"Yes, much. Yesterday you asked me to do some- 
thing touching Mr. Bainbridge. I did it. To-day 
you asked me to do something more. I cannot do it." 

"Does this sound Uke my daughter?" 

"I want it to be worthy of your daughter." 

"A daughter to be a worthy daughter should help 
her father." 
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"But not be deceitful, father." 

" Jessica/' said Fenn, looking sharply at her ; " what 
are we coming at in all this? What do you know 
about Bainbridge and Northwood? Is Bainbridge 
going to Boston to see Northwood?" 

**I did not say Mr. Northwood was in Boston." 

Fenn saw that the girl — this girl who had for- 
merly been so docile — was now turned contrary. 
What was the matter with her? "No," he replied; 
"you did not tell me. I have learned elsewhere." 

"Well, dear—" 

"You wish I would go elsewhere for the rest of it?" 

"Yes, dear." 

The girl was pale, but not excited. 

Fenn smiled, but his eyes blazed. 

"Where would you have me inquire?" 

"I don't know, father." 

"Spies?" 

"The word is hateful." 

"Hateful, perhaps; useless, certainly. Such a man 
is too experienced and too shrewd to be successfully 
followed at such a time, when every half and quarter 
hour counts." 

"Then I have nothing to suggest." 

"You might suggest whether you revealed to 
Bainbridge any of our plans." 

" Father 1" 

"Unintentionally; by inadvertence?" 

"He suspects nothing." 
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"If he did, he'd countermine us. He'd go off only 
to double back and take us in the middle of our opera- 
tions." 

"I know nothing about it, dear." 

"You mean you won't tell anything about it. In 
God's name — " Fenn stopped himself. He felt that 
rage was carrying him too far. His eyes were like 
shooting flames. To think that this girl — Jessica, 
his daughter, his, his, — should sit there before him 
and stubbornly resist his will. At another time it 
would have seemed unbelievable. Yet he had to 
admire her courage in facing him, slight girl though 
she was. She never looked so beautiful to him as now 
with the determination of a young lioness in her pale 
face. He was proud of her in spite of her defiance. 
Yes, she was his daughter; his daughter, with his 
qualities; his daughter and Laura's. His manner 
toward her changed. The fire died in his eyes. 

"Why will you refuse information so vital to me? 
Believe me, Jessica, you hold your silence for nothing 
that really counts." 

"Is a man's honor nothing?" she exclaimed. "I 
must protect that." 

"Do you speak of honor, my daughter? What of 
my honor ? That surely needs protecting. It needs 
all I can do and all you can do, besides, to protect it. 
And not only my honor, but my future, my peace of 
mind — everytlung I cherish. All of them are 
together in this supreme movement; all need pro- 
tecting." 
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Jessica felt the force of his words, but she pictured 
Bainbridge's ruin if she betrayed him. "Father," 
she cried, "I am morally boimd not to tell what I 
know.'* 

"Morally bound? Morally bound to keep Bain- 
bridge's confidence and against your father? You 
are not married to him or — " 

"Father! how dare you?" 

The girl was on her feet, her eyes flashing with in- 
dignation. 

Fenn arose to his feet and his eyes flashed also; 
while his words were dry, hard, and distinct ; although 
scarcely less deliberate than usual. "How dare you 
tell me you will keep another man's confidence against 
me, and that man my most dangerous enemy?" 

Jessica was roused in a way she had never before 
in her life been aroused against any one. Up to this 
day it never would have seemed possible for her to 
have faced her father in flat rebellion. But she now 
stood before him trembling with excitement, yet 
able to control her thoughts and speech. 

"Father," she said, "why will you try to force me 
against my moral feelings ? I have come to woman- 
hood. I have an understanding and a will of my own, 
and I tell you it will be wrong for me to talk about 
this matter. I don't profess to know about your 
politics or your business. In these things I have to 
look to you. But this other matter is different. It 
is a question of my conscience. Why will you press 
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me when I repeat to you that in my heart I know it 
would be wrong for me to tell?" 

"Daughters have been known to offend their con- 
sciences to save their fathers' lives." 

The fire died down in Fenn's eyes and a suggestion 
of contempt was in his face. 

His words brought vividly back to Jessica the 
terrible warning about the condition of his health. 
To be taken by apoplexy — the terrible apoplexy, 
with its sudden sinking down in death or its even 
worse paralysis — was almost certain to be his fate 
unless he got free from these cares. But how could 
he get free unless he won this fight ? How could he 
win unless he could get this information from her? 
There was her frightful predicament. She must choose 
between her father's life and treachery to Bainbridge. 

The place was suffocating. She longed to get away ; 
to get away from herself. But she knew that she 
could not. She sank down into a chair in utter dis- 
may. Was she to betray the man who loved and 
trusted her, ruin his good name, have men say all 
manner of vile things of him, have his love turn to 
loathing, as it ought to should she consciously aban- 
don him? 

"No !" she exclaimed aloud and sprang to her feet, 
facing her father with flashing eyes again. 

"That is to say," remarked he, slowly, "that 
daughters have not been known to offend their con- 
sciences to save their fathers' lives?" 
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His quietness of manner was more potent, more 
wearing, more deadly than a world of passionate 
storming would be. 

"I am trying to do what a true woman should do," 
she said pathetically, feeling that she was losing groimd 
— that her father was gaining the mastery. 

"Who was the truest woman who ever breathed? 
Your mother. What would she do were she here? 
Would she give her love, her strength, her help to me, 
or would she — " 

He stopped short. The words stuck in his throat. 
He knew they were lies, burning lies. He knew that 
the indignation of that wife's eyes would lash him as 
with whips of scorpions. He knew that all his greed, 
with its multitude of sins and crimes, was the foulest 
insult against her memory. And it was with a startled 
mind that he realized what a vast change had come 
over him that he could coerce his daughter into a par- 
ticipation in his black business by appealing to her 
in her mother's name 1 

Jessica misinterpreted her father's broken sentence. 
"Would she give her love, her strength, her help to 
me, or would she shield my enemy and destroy me ?" 
That was what Jessica believed that sentence com- 
pleted would have been. And what would her 
mother not do were she here? 

The girl turned and walked over to the window. 
She gazed out upon the familiar physical objects, 
but saw none of them. She saw only the things that 
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were in her mind and heart. She saw her mother 
teaching her, as a child, her prayers — teaching her 
to ask to be made a good little girl, so that she might 
grow up to be a true woman. And now she was grown 
up to womanhood. What would her mother tell her 
to do ? To help her father or shield his enemy ? 
To save her father's life from the frightful danger 
that overhung it or — or — Jessica shuddered. Her 
mother would tell her to be with her father ; to keep 
close beside him ; to watch for his comforts, his hap- 
piness, his health, his length of days. Her mother 
would tell her that this was the noblest thing a daugh- 
ter could do — to refuse to listen to other desires; 
to sacrifice, if need be, the new and dear yearnings 
of her heart, and cherish only the peace and love and 
sweetness of her father's old age. 

The girl turned back from the window toward her 
father. That which anger, argument, and force 
failed to do, had been accomplished by love — love 
and veneration for that mother who was an immacu- 
late memory to her. 

"Father," she said, with pathetic tenderness, "I 
yield to all you ask. Take me in your arms and make 
me feel that I can be all that my mother would have 
me be to you." 

Fenn was taken aback at this sudden surrender. 
Nor was he a man for demonstrations, but he folded 
his daughter to his bosom and learned that Bain- 
bridge was secretly going to Boston that night and 
expected to see Northwood the next day. 
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With that mformation his plans took form again. 
Dissembling his impatience, he tenderly suggested to 
Jessica that they go home. Like one who had just 
renounced the world for life and entered a nunnery, 
Jessica put on her wraps and went down with her 
father to the carriage. 

The drive across the park was in silence. Jessica 
was trying to keep her mother's face, like a sacred 
icon, before her eyes. 

Fenn was mentally going over all the details of his 
plans for having Northwood next day, imder pretext 
of giving vitally damaging information against him, 
Fenn, hold Bainbridge in Boston while the Fenn 
managers should jam the franchise through with the 
aid of cash, Ues, and tricks. 

Arriving at the house, Aunt Jennette, who was 
amazed to learn that they had had no lunch, insisted 
that both take " a Uttle bite." But neither could eat ; 
Fenn, because he was too full of pressing plans, which 
hurried him down town; Jessica, because she was 
heartbroken over what she had done. 

Her aunt perceived that something very imusual 
must have occurred, and waited for Jessica to tell 
her. But no explanation coming, the good woman 
questioned the girl. And then it was that Jessica's 
stoicism broke down. In a flood of tears, she un- 
bosomed herself to this dear foster-mother, as she 
had been wont to do since she was a Uttle child, and 
revealed everything that was in her heart, even 
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Bainbridge's avowal of love for her and of her love 
for him, both of which now she had sacrificed. 

"Has the man turned monster?" asked the gentle- 
spirited Aunt Jennette to herself. It was not Fenn's 
public doings or his fortune-piling; it was not Bain- 
bridge's declaration to Jessica or her love of him, al- 
though this at another time would have daimted, 
indeed, alarmed her; it was not whether Fenn's 
success or failure hung by a mere thread. All these 
questions dwarfed before the appalling fact that he 
had so wrought upon his daughter's memories of her 
dead mother as to twist her into a tool and cause her to 
perform a base, soul-revolting act. 

Aunt Jennette braved him and called him to account 
when he came home late in the afternoon, pouring out 
the indignation of her heart and mind upon him. She 
pictured to him what he had been while her sister had 
lived and what he had since grown to be. The aroused 
woman pointed out to him how hideous greed had 
crept into his heart and killed response to the first of 
all the himianities, love of offspring; that first he 
had promised to sell his daughter to a man with a fat 
money-bag for a heart; and now, worse yet, he, Fenn, 
many times a millionnaire, had degraded that daugh- 
ter by forcing her to join perfidiously in a dirty, low, 
money-getting conspiracy. 

Fenn's rage broke through the barriers of his cus- 
tomary restraint and he fairly shouted, "Silence 1'* 

Aimt Jennette stopped, but she was quivering. 
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Fenn's voice had sunk back almost to its usual 
tones as he said, but with flashing eyes: "Please 
heaven, I'm master of myself and will be held account- 
able for my actions only by myself. As for my 
daughter, she is now old enough to walk without 
leading strings. I'll be father and mother to her from 
this day forward." 

The insulted woman turned and left the room 
without a word. She went and put a few garments 
into a bag and told her maid to send for a public cab. 
This done, she went to her niece and explained the 
impossibility of remaining longer under that roof. 

"I am going, my darling little girl," Aunt Jennette 
said with brimming eyes, ''but I shall take a suite of 
rooms near by and shall always watch and pray for 
you and be your devoted foster-mother until either 
of us dies." 

Jessica's heart was already too numb with pain to 
deeply feel this new blow. She kissed her aunt and 
promised to come and tell her all the secrets of her 
bosom. 

Aunt Jennette drove away with her hand bag, leav- 
ing word to have her other possessions sent after her. 



CHAPTER XIX 

PASSAGE OP THE FENN TERMINAL 

Next day the Board of Aldermen met at one o'clock 
and commenced the humdrum of routine business. 
Half an hour later word flashed out of the City Hall 
that the Fenn Aldermen had suddenly sprung a sur- 
prise by moving immediately to take up the Fenn 
Terminal ordinance and put it upon its final reading 
and passage. With this word flashed out the incred- 
ible embellishment that Bainbridge was not on hand ; 
that he had entirely disappeared! 

This double announcement, twisted into a hundred 
shapes, spread about the city, and in a remarkably 
short time a crowd hostile to the ordinance began to 
gather in front of the City Hall building. By three 
o'clock the crowd had swollen to enormous propor- 
tions, and admission at the front of the building could 
be obtained only through a passageway kept open 
by the police, mounted and foot. 

The proximity of this great roaring mass of human- 
ity had a marked effect on things within the building. 
The Fenn forces had sprung the matter, but now were 
afraid to go to the vote. Fear was sending up Alder- 
manic prices to unprecedented figures. 
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The best view of the great outside multitude could 
be obtained from the main lobby of the Board of 
Aldermen on the second floor. Members kept going 
to its windows. 

This lobby was a long, narrow apartment, with very 
high wainscoting, and high, groined ceiling. Its 
windows were three in number, very large, set in deep 
recesses, and ornamented by dark brocaded 'hangings, 
looped back on either side. In front of the centre 
window was a white marble bust of Thomas Jefferson, 
of heroic size and resting upon a high, wide, massive 
black marble pedestal. At each end of this apart- 
ment were swinging doors, and in the centre, opposite 
the centre window, were double, red-baize swinging 
doors leading to the Aldermanic chamber. Over 
these centre doors hung a gilt shield, bearing in colors 
the city's crest. Some tables, chairs, leather-covered 
davenports, and a water cooler were at various places 
against the walls, from which looked down, out of 
heavy, gilded frames, portraits in oil of former Mayors 
of the city. 

As Aldermen, pages, and messengers passed from 
or into this main lobby from the swinging doors at 
either end, the hum of voices in the outer lobbies 
and corridors could be heard, for the multitude was 
squeezing in wherever permitted. Hard-hearted 
door-keepers stood outside this lobby and barred the 
public from admission. 

Whenever the central doors swung, sounds of Alder- 
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men speaking, the reading clerk droning, or the pre- 
siding officer rapping could be heard. 

By three o'clock the crowd outside the building 
had become a vast, dense, black mass. Attracted by 
the muffled soimd of cheering, a page who had just 
issued from the Aldermanic chamber sped over to one 
of the windows and looking out, called to a second 
page who had just entered through the swinging doors 
from what was called the right lobby, which was used 
as a thoroughfare by those belonging to the Aider- 
manic chamber. 

"Danny, look at ^em now." 

The second page, who carried a leather-covered 
book under his arm, joined the &st one at the window. 
"Ghee! isn't it a peach?" 

"Bigger'n goes t' see th' champions when Swinny's 
pitchin'." 

"Ah, it's as big as election night. Hullyl did y' 
see that cop poke that feller?" 

" Yes, an' didn't he back up ? I don't see no reason 
f'r all this racket about th' Fenn ordinance." 

"You'll make a healthy politician !" exclaimed the 
other, with a healthy exhibition of contempt. 

They doubtless would have discussed this interest- 
ing question had not Alderman VoUoski emerged from 
the Aldermanic chamber and, seeing the page with the 
book, called : " Hey, boy 1 Is that th' one I sent for ?" 

The boy sheepishly handed it over, and followed 
VoUoski into the chamber; while the other page got 
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into a sudden hurry and rushed off into the right 
lobby. 

From this lobby Aldermen Fitzgerald and Van Ness 
entered. Fitzgerald was holding the other by the arm, 
as if he wanted to prevent him from running away. 
Excitement heightened his naturally florid color. 
His usually plastered hair was ruffled and his eyes were 
roving. 

"Now we're alone. Yank it out if yVe got it in 
y'," he cried. "Where is Bainbridge ?'' 

Van Ness had his affectations of manner with him, 
but he was at least to that extent less excited than 
Fitzgerald. "Why do you — eh — keep asking me 
that question?" he replied. 

"Gk)d Almighty! Because somebody ought t' 
know. I don't. Th' ground didn't open an' swallow 
him, did it?" 

That gave Van Ness an idea and he started off cheer- 
fully : "When I was in Martinique — " 

"Cut it! Cut it!" cried the other, fiercely. "Bain- 
bridge, d' y' hear? Bainbridge; that's who I want 
t' hear about." 

"Well — eh — I can't make him for you." 

"Where m hell has he got t'? Here th' Fenn 
crowd springs th' vote on us an' Bainbridge is no- 
where in sight!" 

"The thing for us to do — eh — is to delay — " 

" Y' talk Uke a four-year-old. What have we been 
doin' f 'r th' last two hours ? Passin' th' time of day ? 
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No, filibusterin' like devils; but we can't keep it up 
t' eternity. Th' infernal thing's bound t' come t' 
a vote; an' they'll gpt it there mighty soon, now." 

Van Ness tried soothing syrup. "Bainbridge is 
sure — " 

"Well, he ought t' have done it before this. It 
isn't th' way t' treat us who have been lookin' t' him 
f leadership. 'Tain't right; so it ain't." 

"You don't doubt Bainbridg^, do you, Fitzgerald ?" 

"I'm doubtin' everybody. Everything's gone 
crooked. Ach! y're not worth th' breath — " He 
turned away in anger and stalked into the Aldermanic 
chamber. 

Van Ness looked after him and shook his head. 
What he was thinking was that Fitzgerald was not 
safe in this kind of a crisis. 

Van Ness realized that it was a crisis and a very 
serious one at that, but he had not lost his presence 
of mind. The fact was that he was rising to the situa- 
tion — rising out of his useless, vapid self to the cour- 
age and self-control needed for such an emergency. 
Bainbridge had perceived the qualities that lay dor- 
mant in this bond-cutting, fashion-pursuing young 
patrician, and out of all the Aldermen, Van Ness was 
the only one to whom the leader had imparted the 
secret of his going to Boston ; although even to him 
he had not explained any fiu-ther than that it was to 
make surer the defeat of the Fenn ordinance when the 
vote should come. 
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At the first move of the Fenn men to force the vote 
Van Ness had jumped for his secretary, whom he had 
m waiting for any emergency. He told the yomig 
fellow to get out of the City Hall in a hurry and into 
the nearest long distance telephone booth and not to 
leave it until he had got Boston and Bainbridge, or 
some one who would take the rush message for Bain- 
bridge that the Fenn ordinance had been jmnped on 
them for a vote. But the secretary brought back 
word that Bainbridge had been away from his Boston 
address for more than four hours and no one knew 
where he had gone. This news would have given 
Fitzgerald spasms. Van Ness thrived on the excite- 
ment. 

*'I do believe," he said to his scared secretary, 
"that — eh — this is going to be real interesting." 

And every minute it was becoming more "inter- 
esting." The Fitzgerald incident was one of a him- 
dred incidents. Somehow most of the anti-Fenn 
Aldermen had conceived the notion that Van Ness 
knew something of Bainbridge's whereabouts and that 
there was some grand play on; that Bainbridge 
would appear in the nick of time to rout the enemy. 
For what other explanation was there of the dude's 
cheery manner in face of the black situation? So 
he was beset with questions to all of which he gave 
confident or mysterious replies calculated to make 
them keep on delajdng the actual balloting. 

After the interview with Fitzgerald he was about 
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to go into the Aldermanic chamber when a page 
brought a uniformed messenger boy to Van Ness. 
The messenger handed the Alderman a telegram, 
saying that the manager told him to say "dat dat's 
de way it come — widout no name at de end." 

Van Ness tore it open and read : — 

"For God's sake delay vote until four. CJoming." 

Van Ness in a flash knew who this was from, al- 
though unsigned. He dismissed the messenger and 
page and put the telegram in his pocket. He looked 
at his watch. Quarter past three ! They must hold 
the other side three-quarters of an hour! How 
could they possibly do it ? 

Just then Alderman Casey pushed in from the 
chamber. At the same moment there arose a sup- 
pressed roar of hootings from without the windows — 
hootings that kept up and even increased in volume. 

Casey stopped to listen. "Hear that, will y'," 
he exclaimed to Van Ness. "I'm glad I'm not a Fenn 
man this day." 

Van Ness had no ear for the noises outside. "Mr. 
Casey," he said, stepping up and taking the other by 
the arm, while he dropped his voice, "we must hold 
out until four o'clock." 

"It can't be done," exclaimed Casey, aloud, and 
then sinking his voice. "Th' divils'll push us t' 
a vote anny minute. I don't know why they haven't 
already, onless they're up t' some new sculduggery." 

Van Ness told him that they themselves must be 
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up to some sculduggery; that Bainbridge would be 
there at four; and that heaven and earth must be 
moved rather than let the vote come before that hour, 

"Holy mackeral!" cried Casey, and he wanted at 
once to run off "an' tm th' b'ys." 

Van Ness warned him that it was unsafe — unsafe 
to tell even Fitzgerald. 

"He's Uke a roaring bull, you know — eh — and 
if he knows, the whole Fenn side will know in five 
minutes, and — eh — off will go our heads." 

Casey thought that that was about the situation. 

" Let's go in and — eh — fight for delay like tigers." 

Casey had to have his joke evenin this gravemoment. 

"No offence intinded, Alderman; but what kind 
of a tiger are you?" 

Van Ness answered him gayly: "I don't know; 
but I feel — eh — jolly fierce." 

Without ceremony he rushed Casey into the Alder- 
manic chamber. 

Scarcely had they left the lobby when Fenn and his 
daughter and Judge Brascom entered from the outer 
passage, with hats and wraps on. They were the 
ones whom the crowd outside had so loudly hooted. 
Several men mumbling at the party, had followed 
them into this exclusive lobby, but were pulled back 
by the doorkeepers and the doors closed on them. 

Brascom had his usual courtliness. "Well, Miss 
Jessica," he said with a smile, "it's good to be out 
of that smother, isn't it?" 
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Jessica's face was very pale. She had scarcely 
slept the night before. Her life had become a tragedy, 
and she had been frightened by the hostile demon- 
strations of the multitude as they approached the 
City Hall. "It was wicked the way they hooted and 
hissed/' she said in a low tone. 

"Some of Bainbridge's handiwork," remarked Fenn, 
quietly. 

He had not been daimted by the multitude, how- 
ever. His spirit mounted with the conflict it involved. 
His was not the kind of nature to go in hiding in such 
a time. He must be in the thick of the action. So 
he had deliberately planned to come there to the City 
Hall and ask permission to address the Board of 
Aldermen and explain why he wanted the grant. He 
knew, besides, that this very boldness would have a 
fascination for many; that it would simulate inno- 
cence of methods as well as motives; and that it 
would stiffen the spinal columns of certain bought- 
and-paid-for Aldermen, which, in the face of threaten- 
ing opposition, tended to change into jelly. 

And when he had told Jessica at the breakfast table 
of his resolve to go to the City Hall in the afternoon 
and make an address on the ordinance, she quickly 
said that she would go with him. She felt that she 
must keep close to him during the difficult occasion. 
Moreover, she had a dread of remaining alone with her 
own thoughts. 

Fenn more than suspected that what Aunt Jennette 
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had said to him about himself and his treatment of 
Jessica was in large part true. He, therefore, con- 
sented to his daughter's accompanjdng him ; and in 
the afternoon had his carriage bring her to his oflSce, 
where he and Brascom entered it. All three then 
drove to the public building. 

By the time he had reached the lobby he reaUzed 
that what he was about to do would affect his whole 
after career. He calmly took off his hat, overcoat, 
and gloves and tossed them on a chair. 

"There's no saying what might have happened 
in that crowd if Bainbridge had been here," said 
Brascom, removing his things. 

"He is a gentleman, at least," murmured Jessica, 
with a touch of scorn. Brascom appeared positively 
smug to her to-day, and she disliked him. 

Fenn's humor was grim on such occasions. " Yes," 
he commented, "Bainbridge is a gentleman — a 
gentleman — in Boston." Fenn did not seem to care 
now if his daughter learned that there had been a 
conspiracy, for he added, "If Northwood is carrying 
out our schedule, he is just about this time telling Bain- 
bridge the story of his life — with important elimina- 
tions." 

Jessica darted a questioning look at her father and 
was just about to speak when he cut in. 

"By the way, Brascom, I may be too suspicious; 
but I thought I smelt whiskey in the wording of 
Northwood's telegram at noon." 
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''He never was a purist in language/' answered the 
lawyer. 

"Well, we'll leave that and come to business." 

Fenn looked about. 

"I observe that our friends do not have to be urged 
to avoid us. They follow the suggestion to the letter." 

"I must see." 

Brascom had scarcely spoken when Van Ness and 
Volloski entered from the Aldermanic chamber. 

The former on seeing the Fenn party was utterly 
surprised and cried out: "Bless my soull" 

Fenn enjoyed his astonishment. " How do you do, 
Van Ness? I have come — Brascom here will ex- 
plain." 

Brascom said in his bland manner that Mr. Fenn 
desired personally to address the Board and explain 
why he thought the ordinance should be passed. Van 
Ness at first was for objecting, but suddenly he realized 
that this would help make delay, and he asked to be 
excused so as to go and arrange the matter. He and 
Volloski disappeared behind the swinging Aldermanic 
doors, while Brascom excused himself and went into 
the committee room to the left, muttering something 
about a special stenographer. 

"A lot of tail feathers our friend, Van Ness, is 
wearing these days !" observed Fenn to his daughter. 
She made no reply. Her father glanced more closely 
at her. "The thing's gone to the girl's nerves," he 
mentally commented. "Daughter," he said to her, 
"you had better go home now." 
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"I cannot, with all those angry people outside," 
she answered in a low tone. 

''The carriage has gone to the back. I'll have one 
of the pages conduct you." 

"You misunderstand, father," she persisted. "I 
must keep near you. I shall be unhappy away." 

"My girl is not afraid anything will happen to her 
father, I hope." 

"I am full of fears, dear. Let me stay." 

"Groimdless, but — " Fenn finished with a rais- 
ing of his shoulders. "Would you like to go into the 
gallery? — but it's packed. You saw the people on 
the stairway." 

"I'll sit down quietly here and not get in any one's 
way." 

Jessica went over and seated herself in a chair be- 
side the Je£Ferson statue. 

"Well, but you know I'll not be here. I don't 
think it would do for you to — well, let me see; let 
me move your chair." 

She arose and her father moved her chair from beside 
the statue to a point behind it, in the window recess. 

"Here," he said, "this will be less conspicuous, and 
you can possibly get some amusement in looking at 
the fools outside." 

"Thank you, dear." 

Jessica's manner was Ustless. She took off her 
silk wrap, and with it in her hand, went behind and 
sat down. 
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"Remain there until I come," Fenn said. He was 
going toward the committee room where he had seen 
Brascom go, when the latter came out and accom- 
panied him in. 

Why they went in there Jessica did not know; 
nor did she care. She was heart and mind sick. 
But for her, how different would all this have been for 
Bainbridge ! And now how dreadful ! She dared not 
think of what that city would be for him when he 
returned the next day. The people out there who 
had jeered at her father and cried out such insulting 
things would jeer and insult Bainbridge. And how 
he would bear it, how bravely, silently; but oh, 
with what despair I 

Jessica could not look out longer. She turned away 
and noticed that Mr. Van Ness and several other 
gentlemen had come in from the place where she 
supposed the Board of Aldermen sat. Mr. Van Ness 
directed several of the gentlemen to go to the com- 
mittee room and escort her father somewhere, while 
he remained behind with a very big, red-faced man. 

The latter was Fitzgerald, who exclaimed : " An' now 
perhaps y'U tell me if y've gone plimib crazy. Why, 
in th' name of th' saints do y' want Fenn t' speak?" 

"To gain time, old chap." 

"What m h— " 

"Bainbridge might turn up — eh — you know." 

"And a precious lot of good it 'd do now I It's 
too late. Fenn's money has got in its work." 
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Jessica started. She did not, could not believe it, 
but — she listened with straining ears. 

"Haven't y' heard his dollars makin' motions an' 
speeches f ' th' past hour or more — an' that, too, out 
of th' mouths of men pledged to us? We're as good 
as licked this minute." ' 

"Don't be discouraged, old man," said Van Ness, 
soothingly, as he took a glance at his watch and smiled 
with satisfaction. 

Fitzgerald gave his associate a contemptuous scowl. 
He went over to the cooler and took a prodigious gulp 
of ice-water. 

Just then Fenn, Brascom, and the several Aldermen 
came out of the committee room and all but 
Brascom and Fitzgerald went into the Aldermanic 
chamber. 

"Not going in to hear what Mr. Fenn has to say, 
Mr. Fitzgerald?" asked Brascom, with that manner 
that Jessica thought had become smug. 

"Not by a jugful!" 

The lawyer took out his cigar case and held it out 
to Fitzgerald. 

"Have one." 

The Alderman at first roughly refused; but as if 
ashamed of the action, in a confused way, accepted, 
and also a match, which the lawyer had politely 
lighted. The Alderman took a few puffs and then held 
the cigar in his hand and forgot about it. 

Brascom was considering how he would drive Fitz- 
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gerald into the comer. After a pause he asked, 
"Well, how does the busmess inside look?" 

Fitzgerald laughed bitterly and made a mock bow. 
"Oh, you've got us licked, all right." 

Brascom did not see just how he was going to come 
at Fitzgerald. "Oh," he replied, " there never was 
a doubt in Mr. Fenn's mind that the ordinance would 



" He had a right to expect it. He has a long pocket- 
book." 

Jessica was amazed that Judge Brascom did not « 

resent this insulting insinuation. Instead, he said, 
as if it was something pleasant, "He is wealthy." ^ 

"Yes, an' he's generous in times like these," cried | 

Fitzgerald. "There are men in there," he pointed 
with his elbow to the Aldermanic chamber, "who have 
seen the color of his money since yesterday. They're 
pledged against Fenn, but I'll bet ten dollars to a 
cent they'll vote for th' ordinance." 

Brascom grew mellower. " It only proves that they 
are thinking better of the measure," 

"Or of themselves." 

"They are wise men." The lawyer flipped the 
ashes from his cigar. " Others with embarrassments 
might do likewise. For instance, you yourself, Mr. 
Fitzgerald." 

Jessica started to her feet as Fitzgerald dropped his 
cigar and said slowly, "D'y' mean I'm crooked?" 

"No, no! Only that you have a great debt to j 

carry." 
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Fitzgerald's threatening manner changed to one 
of fear. "Y' mean th' mortgage y' hold on my 
house?" 

Jessica put her hands up to cover her ears, but she 
needs must listen. 

"Well, you'll acknowledge it's a heavy weight." 

''It's crushin' me. But God knows, I'm tryin' to 
be straight!" 

''See that?" 

Jessica peeped forth fearfully and saw that Brascom 
was holding up a small flat key. 

"Havin' good eyesight, I do," answered Fitaj- 
gerald. 

"That key," observed the lawyer, easily, "fits a 
safe-deposit box in the Consohdated Securities Com- 
pany vaults. In that box there are twenty-five 
one thousand dollar United States Bonds." 

Fitzgerald was imder a frightful strain, Perspirar 
tion was standing out on him like beads. He took 
out his handkerchief and wiped his face and wrists. 
After a perceptible pause he said: "Well?" 

"It would take only five of those bonds to wipe out 
a five thousand dollar mortgage; and twenty bonds 
would be left." 

Jessica stood as one petrified. She saw the Alder- 
man slowly clinch his large, powerful hands and look 
savagely at the other man. 

"Well, suppose we say it's so?" 

"That box, Mr. Fitzgerald, has been taken in your 
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brother-in-law's name. It's all legally fixed. Law- 
yers saw to the matter." 

"Th' law's th' devil's business!" 

"And so, when I hand you this key the twenty-five 
bonds are yours. Here." 

"They're Fenn's bonds now, but when I take that 
key an' vote for th' ordinance th' bonds are mine?" 

"Yes." 

Jessica had turned from stone back into flesh again. 
She was about to run out and stop the horrible thing, 
but was arrested by a cry from Fitzgerald, who at the 
same moment snatched the key that Brascom had 
been holding up. 

"Child of hell! Now I've got y', an' y'r master 
with y' — th' devil himself inside there." He mo- 
tioned toward the Aldermanic chamber. "I'll put 
you an' Fenn behind prison bars." He shook the 
key. "This is the evidence. Y've given it t' me 
y'rself." 

The situation was perilous for Brascom, but he 
bluffed. With seeming unconcern he answered: 
"No, you won't. I hold the mortgage !" He said it 
as if that clinched matters and then after a draw on 
his cigar, he added deUberately : " If you were to take 
a single step against Mr. Fenn or me, I'd tie up the 
box with an injunction and foreclose the mortgage." 

Fitzgerald acted like a man dazed for an instant, and 
then dashed the key to the floor. "Take it an' be 
damned with it!" he cried in a suppressed shout. 
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He was in a very bath of perspiration. He went over 
to the cooler and let the water splash on his wrists, 
afterward wetting his handkerchief and mopping his 
face. 

Jessica felt an awful faintness coming upon her. 
She sank down into her chair — but looked, looked. 
All her faculties were concentrated in seeing and 
hearing. 

Brascom, picking the key from the floor, with im- 
ruffled manner returned to the attack. 

"You see, Fitzgerald, here's a way to make you a 
free man again." 

"By sellin' m' immortal soul I" 

The lawyer persisted. 

"You can pay oflf the mortgage and your good wife 
will never have a moment's worry about it. Over 
and above this you will have a nice snug sum with 
which to start anew and be an independent man." 

The Alderman made a sudden spring up close to 
the lawyer and whispered fiercely: "If I killed y' on 
th' spot, I'd hang for it, but God would forgive me 
for chokin' a danmed villain out of th' world." 

"And your family?" remarked Brascom. 

Fitzgerald drew back. 

"Y've got th' strangle holt on me!" 

"Every man owes his first duty to his family." 

The Alderman fairly groaned, "If Bainbridge was 
here, how different it would all be 1" 

"But he is not here." 
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Jessica put her hands over her face. She felt as if 
she was turning into ice. 

One of the doors of the Aldermanic chamber pushed 
out and Van Ness bounced into the lobby. "Come 1" 
he said to Fitzgerald, ''Fenn has finished speaking 
and the ordinance is about to go to a vote." All his 
mannerisms had disappeared in the excitement. 

Brascom blandly hailed him. 

"Mr. Van Ness, I haven't seen Mr. Bainbridge. 
Where is he?" 

Van Ness looked hastily at his watch and muttered, 
"Past four !" In a resolute manner he said to Fitz- 
gerald, "Come!" To Brascom he exclaimed, "Go 
to the devil !" and bolted into the chamber. 

Fitzgerald followed to the door and pushed it partly 
open when Brascom, stepping after him, touched him 
on the arm. 

"I've done with y'," exclaimed the Alderman. 

"Just a moment," said the lawyer. 

Fitzgerald stopped where he was, but turned his 
face toward the door, which he still held open. He was 
listening to what was going on in the chamber, which 
Brascom and Jessica also could hear. 

First it was a confused hum and then the rapping 
sounds of a gavel, followed by the voice of the presiding 
officer : " Order in the galleries. Unless there is more 
quietness in the galleries and less demonstration they 
will be cleared." The hum quieted down and a new 
voice was heard clearly to say: "Mr. Preadent: 
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I move that ordinance No. 17, entitled, 'An Ordinance 
to Improve and Extend the Transportation Facilities 
of the City,' do now pass; and upon that motion I 
ask for the yeas and nays." Several voices called 
out : "Second the motion." The confusion of voices 
revived and with it the pounding of the gavel and the 
President's voice: "The chamber will please be in 
order." Order was to some degree restored and the 
President said: "Gentlemen: The question now is 
upon the passage of the franchise ordinance. You 
have heard the motion. Those in favor of its third 
reading and passage will, when the roll is called, please 
signify by saying 'aye'; those opposed, by saying, 
'no.' The clerk will now proceed with the roll-call." 
A different voice at once began to drone off the names 
of the members of the Board of Aldermen in alpha- 
betical order, pausing a moment after each name to 
give its owner an opportunity to respond. Clerk's 
voice, "Adams?" Member's voice, "No!" Clerk, 
"Allison?" Member, "No!" Clerk, "Bacon?" 
Member, "Aye!" 

Fitzgerald nervously wiped his face with his free 
hand. "One of our men !" he exclaimed. 

Clerk's voice in the Aldermanic chamber: "Bain- 
bridge?" A pause, but no response. 

Fitzgerald stepped back and let the door close. 
"God! It'sunbeUevable!" 

Brascom spoke up quickly, "Your friend. Bain- 
bridge, knows how to do it." 
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Jessica was too horrified to move. 

Fitzgerald acted as if he was trjdng not to xinder- 
stand. "Do what?" 

"He's poor, like you; isn't he?" 

"Yes — dy mean— " 

"Well, he goes away and let's us pass the measure." 

"Bribed t' stay away? It's a lie! He'll say it 
himself." 

"Where is he?" 

"I don't know." 

Fitzgerald tore at his collar as if choking and then 
sprang to the door, pushed it open and listened. 

Voice of clerk from Aldermanic chamber: "Ever- 
ard?" Member's voice: "No!" 

Brascom stepped up close to Fitzgerald. "Watch 
out ! " he said n a low tone. " Your name is coming. 
Think of your wife — your little home!" 

Clerk's voice: "Einhorn?" Member's: "Aye!" 
Qerk's: "Fink?" Member's: "Aye!" 

Brascom thrust the key into Fitzgerald's coat 
pocket, saying : " Now, now ! " 

Caerk's voice : " Fitzgerald ? " 

The Alderman turned on Brascom. " Damn y'r 
soul!" Then he swung around and lunged through 
the doorway, crying out with a loud, desperate voice : 
"Aye!" 

The door closed after him. , Brascom, smiling 
cynically, turned away, but was startled to find Jes- 
sica standing before him. Her face was colorless and 
her eyes flashing. 
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^'What have you done?" she cried in a low, sup- 
pressed tone. 

Brascom knew what she meant, but how did she 
leam ? " I did not see you come in," he exclahned. 

"It's horrible I" 

Brascom looked about to see if any one was over- 
hearing, saying as he did so, "I don't know what you 
mean." 

"You said Mr. Bainbridge had been bribed, tool" 

"I did not say—" 

"It's monstrous I" 

"I am acting on your father's orders." 

" I'll not beUeve it I I'll expose it I " 

"And expose your father?" 

" He has nothing to do with it." 

"His money bought Fitzgerald and a lot of others." 

"Others, too?" 

A sound of wild cheering came from outside the 
windows; but Brascom was too intent in justifying 
himself to notice anything imusual about it. "It 
has been," he said, "simply a question of buying 
enough votes to pass the ordinance, and your father 
bought them." 

Jessica was about to reply, but instead stopped to 
listen to the cheering, mingled with cries, that had 
now grown loud and insistant. Shouts of "Bain- 
bridge ! Bainbridge !" could be heard. 

" Bainbridge 1" repeated Jessica, with a great fear. 
She thought the multitude must have learned of the 
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Alderman's absence and was crying out in anger. It 
chilled her blood. ^" 

But why did they cheer? Her heart gave a ter- 
rific throb and she flew to a window to look out. 

She forgot Brascom; she forgot her father; she 
forgot herself. She only saw — saw — Bainbridge — 
Bainbridge. He was coming. She murmured her 
thoughts in her excitement: "Yes, yes; Bainbridge I 
Bainbridge 1 The police are clearing the way. How 
he looks! The people cheer him! They want to 
help him. They cheer — not hoot; not hiss ! They 
love him; not hate !" 

Brascom had a sudden dawning of the truth. 

"How's this?" 

He rushed to the window where Jessica stood and 
saw Bainbridge coming. 

"Yes, but he's too late," he said. 

"Too late! Too late to save his name?" cried 
Jessica. "No, no! Not too late!" 

She excitedly tried to open the window, but in 
vain. 

"Somebody cry to him. He's not bribed. They're 
telling has about him. Quick! quick!" 

Van Ness plunged out of the Aldermanic chamber 
and looked wildly up and down the lobby, exclaim- 
ing: "All I have in this world for another half- 
hour!" 

Jessica turned and saw him. She ran over and in- 
coherently cried: "Tell them, tell them; he's com- 
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ing." She wildly gesticulated toward the windows. 
"He's out there!" 

"Who?" asked Van Ness, stopping short. 

"Mr. Bainbridgel" 

Van Ness ran with Jessica to a window, but before 
they could look out the doors at one end of the lobby 
swimg violently open and Bainbridge burst in, his hat 
in hand and his overcoat unbuttoned. His face was 
white from excitement and stained from travel, but 
it had a resolute, lofty expression. A crowd of cheer- 
ing men tried to follow and several got into the door- 
way, but were jerked back and the doors closed. 

Van Ness ran up to Bainbridge. 

"Quick! Old chap! Vote 'No!' before the bal- 
lot is annoimced." 

Bainbridge sprang through the doors leading into 
the Aldermanic chamber. Van Ness at his heels. 

Jessica ran over and caught one of the swinging 
doors and held it open so as to see and listen. 

Bainbridge was heard to cry in loud, clear tones : 
"Mr. President, on this ordinance I vote 'No!'" 
The President's voice responded: "The clerk will 
record the gentleman's vote." 

Jessica let go the door and it closed. She uttered 
the one word that filled her heart: "Saved! 
Saved!" 

Brascom had recovered somewhat from the surprises 
through which he had been plunged during the past 
few minutes, and remarked with bland facetiousness : 
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" It was like a scene in a play — done at the very last 
second." 

Jessica was too full of her own thoughts to notice 
his manner. "No one can say he is — oh, it's too 
horrible!" 

Again Van Ness pushed through the doors from 
the Aldermanic chamber. He looked bewildered. 
"Beaten by one vote!" he said. 

Jessica caught up his words. "Beaten! Hie 
franchise is beaten ! I'm glad. It should be 
beaten." 

" No ! We're beaten ! " exclabned Van Ness. 

"The ordinance is passed? Then I denounce — " 

Brascom interrupted her. "Mr. Fenn wiU be glad 
to have it so, rather than not at all." 

Jessica turned and was about to pour upon him her 
scorn and anger when shame for her father and for 
the part she had been made to play in this business 
seized her. She bowed her head, went over to the 
window seat, sank down in it, and covered her face 
with her handkerchief. 

Van Ness wondered what it meant, but said noth- 
ing. Perhaps he had a suspicion, for he turned and 
went into the Aldermanic chamber, and thence, after 
shaking hands with Bainbridge and others, went out 
through a back passage and home. 

Brascom regarded Jessica a few moments with 
cynical surprise. The ways of women were too much 
for him. He shrugged his shoulders, went into the 
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committee room where he had left his coat and hat, 
and left the CSty Hall for his office. 

Fitzgerald entered the lobby from the Aldermanic 
chamber, followed by Casey, Volloski, and a dozen 
other Aldermen. 

Volloski exclaimed, "Why did you vote for it 
after all yoiu* opposition?" 

Fitzgerald turned on him, but it was not the former, 
aggressive Fitzgerald. He was on the defensive. 
"Fenn's explanation changed me. Is there any law 
against a man's being just?" 

"You were not in the chamber when Fenn spoke !" 

Fitzgerald opened his mouth to answer, when some 
one cried: "How much did y' git V it, Fitz?" 

The bated Alderman flew into a rage. 

"Who said that? I'U kiU hun I I'U not have the 
breath of suspicion — " 

The rest of his words died away, for Bainbridge had 
entered. The hat and coat he carried he tossed to a 
chair. 

"If we could have kept just one more vote," he 
said with intense regretfulness, "it would have stood 
a tie, and the President would have cast the deciding 
vote with us." 

He commenced to shake hands with each of the 
men except Fitzgerald, who stood apart and whom 
he ignored. 

"Casey, Volloski, and you, Williams, — gentlemen, 
all of you, — you did splendidly. You fought to the 
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last minute. And, gentlemen, you saved me. I'll 
be grateful for that to my dying day. I went away 
to try to get bribery information against Fenn. I 
thought I was going secretly, but — I was deceived !" 

Jessica, who had started to her feet at sound of his 
voice, shrank back into the window recess in shame 
on hearing him speak of the deception. 

" My friends, tricks and money passed the ordinance. 
The tricks all can now see. Some of the men whom we 
thought were to be with us have seen the money." 

Casey, casting a meaning look at Fitzgerald, ex- 
claimed, ''Much good such money will do a man." 

The others gazed with disgust at the traitor Alder- 
man and went into the outer lobby, leaving Bainbridge 
and Fitzgerald aJone. 

" One vote gave Fenn his franchise, and that vote 
was yours, Fitzgerald." 

The accused man turned toward Bainbridge. 

"Call me Judas." 

Bainbridge merely said : "It's too bad." 

It was worse to Fitzgerald than curses. He could 
not lie to Bainbridge. 

" Fenn's money damned a lot of us. I held out till 
your name was called. I didn't know where y' was. 
It seemed Uke it was proof of what was hinted — that 
y'd — I can't say it, facin' y'. But I thought it. 
An' Brascom had a holt an' he squeezed. It was all 
done in a flash. I took th' price an' did th' job." 

Fitzgerald impulsively put back his arms and 
offered himself to Bainbridge. 
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"Strike me f it/' 

Bainbridge shook his head negatively. 

"Th' damned pay goes back with th' cursed key. 
But Fenn has th' vote. Would t' God I died before it 
happened I" 

Other Aldermen issued from the Aldennanic cham- 
ber, and Bainbridge tinned to greet them. Fitzgerald 
walked into the outer lobby. 

While Bainbridge was talking with his associates, 
Fenn came out of the conunittee room at the far end 
of the lobby, with his hat and coat on. Jessica saw 
him and, going behind Bainbridge and his group, 
hastened over to meet her father. 

Bainbridge at that moment exclaimed: "Gentle- 
men, Frederick Fenn is a cancer in our politics I He 
is a—" 

Some one said: "Go easy! There's Fenn an' his 
daughter, back there." 

"Let him hear me!" cried Bainbridge. 

He swung around and beheld Fenn and Jessica 
standing together. 

"His daughter !" he slowly repeated. 

He walked over to Jessica and their eyes met. 

"What is this man to you?" he asked. 

"I'll answer for her," responded Fenn. "Her 
father." 

Bainbridge had not taken his eyes off Jessica's. 

"But your name is not Fenn?" 

" Jessica Long Fenn ! " said the girl in a low tone. 
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"Jessica Long Fenn!" 

Bainbridge turned and saw the staring Aldermen. 
He pulled himself together. Grasping their hands, he 
walked with them to the other end of the lobby. " It's 
an honor to have been in such a struggle side by side 
with you, my friends," he said. 

They left him there and went out. 

Then he went back to Jessica. 

Fenn took a step forward to interfere, but Jessica 
put one hand out against him and said imperatively : 
"Let him speak. He has the right." 

Fenn darted a glance of amazement at his daughter. 
"I don't know what right — " Something in the 
look she gave him stopped him short. She startled 
him, she looked so like his dead wife. 

Bainbridge's eyes never left Jessica's face — that 
face, so sweet and strong, but now so white. 

"Did you know that this was to be done?" 

Now was the time when she could be truthful and 
not deceive him, but truth now was hard to utter. 
Her voice was low, yet she looked straight at him. 

"Yes." 

"Did you tell them of my going?" 

Could she tell him ? 

"Yes." 

"You knew that my honor was involved — yet you 
told them?" 

She must answer, but could not explain. 

"Yes." 
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Bainbridge drew himself up much as he had done 
when she had told him she always expected him to 
do his duty. But now how different the circum- 
stances! 

" Then I vxis decoyed, and by — I found Northwood 
in Boston, drunk. He told me I had been deceived. 
I hurried to a train — Jessica Long Fenn ! I thought 
you as beautiful, as noble, as stainless as an angel. 
You took my confidence and broke it. You listened 
to my 1 — You joined with others to disgrace me, 
to destroy me. And all for what ? When will I ever 
again believe in woman!'' 

The great, handsome, wronged — cruelly wronged 
— Bainbridge turned his back on her and, taking up 
his coat and hat from the chair where he had thrown 
them, without another word or look, went out. 

Jessica's courage broke down with a cry of pain. 

"Oh, father!" 

"We should not have submitted to it," he ex- 
claimed. 

"But it was the truth — the pitiful truth. I 
deceived and betrayed him." 

"You helped me." 

"Helped?" 

The word opened another wound. 

"How did I help?" 

"You helped me get the franchise." 

"Oh, the disgrace of it!" 

"Disgrace?" 
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"It was not by your order — you knew nothing of 
it." 

Fenn wondered. 

"What are you talking about, Jessica?" 

"You could know nothing about bribery." 

" Bribery ! I said nothing about bribery." 

"Father, father!" cried the girl, beseechingly; 
"it is not true?" 

"True! What true?" 

"Say that you did not bribe any of them." 

"Bribe — no!" 

" Then what I saw was a lie ! What Judge Brascom 
said was a he! There was no bribery!" 

" Bribery ! Saw — where ? " 

"Here, where you left me. Judge Brascom bribed 
Alderman Fitzgerald! Father, it is true! Your 
money did do it!" 

The magnate perceived that he was in extreme 
danger. He thought his gentle daughter had sud- 
denly gone mad. "Hush!" he exclauned, fearing 
some one would hear her. 

The wounded and outraged spirit of the girl defied 
him. "Til not hush. Til cry it aloud. The hateful 
thing was bought! bought! bought!" 

Fenn reaUzed that there was nothing to hide. Bet- 
ter admit the miserable truth and quiet her. 

"It could be got in no other way." 

"Then it's worse than stolen." 

"Jessica," cried her father, looking threatening and 
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trying to get control of her, "do you want people to 
hear?" 

The girl raised herself to her height and her eyes 
blazed. 

"Why not? If we lie and cheat and bribe, why 
not tell about it and be done with it ? It will get out 
sometime. We might as well show ourselves in our 
true colors at once. Then the innocent will not get 
hurt trusting us." 

This man, whose look could make strong men quail 
and whose word had been law in his household, now 
found himself shrinking before his daughter's scorn. 

"Jessica," he said weakly, "you know nothing 
about such matters." 

"An hour ago I knew nothing, but now I know 
everything. Now my eyes are open. Now I imder- 
stand. Have I not seen in this room how it is done ? 
Is not that knowing ? Have you not just told me that 
you buy men? Is not that knowing? What were 
the names they called you as we entered here : ' Fenn, 
the briber !' 'Fenn, the — ' My cheeks burned, my 
heart ached for you. I did not know that those cries 
were true I You kept me in ignorance — in ignorance 
while you caused me to believe there was nothing to 
hide. Even this vile man Northwood you said was 
misrepresented, maligned. You led me to think you 
did not know where he was. You induced me to go 
to his daughter and ask her. Why? To make of 
me the better betrayer of an honest man — a man 
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who trusted me as a true woman ! You told me — 
oh I it's false I I'm false I Everything about me is 
false!" 

"My daughter—" 

" Yes, I am your daughter. My mother was your 
wife, Laura Long Fenn. When I hesitated about 
committing that odious act, you asked me what my 
mother would do if she were there — give you her 
love, her strength, hei* help, or shield your enemy and 
destroy you? I did then what I thought she would 
have done. But what would she do now ? Give you 
her love, her strength, her help? The thought dis- 
honors her memory !" 

Had the jaws of the tomb imclasped and given up 
their dead ? Or was it his daughter who lashed him ? 
For an instant the magnate stood appalled. 

"Laura or Jessica?" he muttered. 

"I am Jessica, your daughter. I am heir to your 
fortune. This morning I was proud of it. Now I 
am ashamed of it. Now it is clear what it all means. 
I am the child, the successor, of the great Frederick 
Fenn, the railroad prince — the man who uses his 
wealth to debauch politics, to buy men's souls; who 
spares not his own daughter, but uses her as an instru- 
ment of deception, to heap higher the mountain of 
riches. I am your daughter, but I will not be in- 
heritor of your fortune. I'll have nothing to do with 
it. I despise it. I loathe it. It's cursed. I re- 
nounce it." 
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The words cut him to the quick. They brought 
him to himself. 

" Renoimce my fortune ? Girl, you're mad. We'll 
talk about these thiIlg^ when you're less excited. 
We'll go home now." 

" No, I'll not go home ! I have no home. The place 
I called home is no longer home for me. Home is 
honest. That place you ask me to go to is filled with 
infamy. Every stick and stone of it — its walls, its 
floors, its ceilings, — its pictures, statues, all its fur- 
nishings — everything proclaims perfidy and bribery. 
Go there? Nol no! I'd suffocate. I shall go to my 
aimt's." 

Fenn was recovering hold of himself. 

"Why, this is the veriest rant and nonsense! Can 
it be that you love Bainbridge?" 

"What if I do?" 

"It's preposterous ! You would degrade yourself." 

"Degrade myself? No, I should honor myself. 
He would degrade himself in loving me. It is true 
that he belongs to another class; but a class not 
beneath me — above me. He is lofty, generous, 
honorable, just; while I belong to the sordid and base 
— to the kind who tell lies and cheat, who cannot 
trust each other or themselves, who trade in dis- 
honor and injustice. His cause was not for himself. 
It was for others — for the general good. Oh, that 
I had seen this when it was possible to help him; 
when, at least, it was within my power not to betray 
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him! He had only simple justice on his side. We 
had selfishness, corruption, money. Wickedness won, 
and I am justly condenmed to his contempt, his scorn, 
his hatred 1" 

"Then you do love him?" 

"Now that nothing can ever come of it, I admit it : 
I love him ! I love him !" 

Fenn saw the Arlington castle cnmible. 

"Take me to my mother," moaned Jessica. 

Fenn started back. 

"To your mother 1" 

Jessica corrected herself. 

"To my aunt V 

Fenn was like a great oak riven to the centre. He 
took the girl to her Aunt Jennette's house and left 
her there. 



CHAPTER XX 

LOVE AND DOUBT 

Jessica had been caught in a great wmd^ pulled 
violently out of the soil of her natural surroundings, 
and cast down in a strange place. Her strongest as 
well as her most deUcate heart roots had been strained, 
twisted, or broken, and the freshness and sap seemed 
to have gone out of her life. 

It had all come so abruptly, it had all passed so 
swiftly, it had been accomplished by such a storm 
of passion within and without, it had so changed her 
mental, moral and physical environment, that it might 
have been said that she was translated into another 
self, living the first days at least in doubt, sadness, and 
bitterness, contrasting strangely with the confidence, 
happiness, and buoyancy of her former life. 

Her aunt had received her that afternoon with 
unspeakable swprise. Frederick Fenn's countenance, 
as he left his daughter at the door, wore an expression 
that the spinster could not explain. She did not know 
whether to pity or to fear him. He said nothing, 
but raised his hat, turned and spoke to the footman, 
reentered the carriage, and drove away. 

Nor did Jessica, who was very pale and weak, say 

888 
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more than: "I have come to stay with you for a 
while, aunt. Please take me." 

What did it all mean ? Aunt Jennette knew that 
a break had occurred between Jessica and her father. 
But why ? Was the trouble the same as that which 
had caused her own break with him ? Was it Arling- 
ton? WasitBainbridge? Was it both? She would 
wait until Jessica cared to tell her. She would ask 
nothing. Nor did she put any questions to her niece 
except about her creature comforts — would she eat; 
would she rest ; would she sleep ? These Jessica was 
Uke to overlook, so full of silent thought was she. At 
last she revealed her great trouble to her aunt, and the 
good woman was well-nigh overwhelmed with it. 

Aimt Jennette did not venture to comment. What 
was done was done. And really she did not know 
how she could have advised differently had her ad- 
vice all along been asked, except not to encourage 
the meetmgs with Bainbridge. That, perhaps, was 
where the mischief began, since the girPs heart had 
become affected and had brought about the circum- 
stances that led to her being drawn into the con- 
spiracy against Bainbridge, with its violently imhappy 
consequences. But Aunt Jennette knew that it was 
worse than madness to say these things and so held 
her peace — only gave to Jessica out of the large store 
of her love and sympathy. 

The mere matter of her sudden change of residence 
from her father's palatial roof to her aunt's ample and 
comfortable, but far from affluent, apartment made a 
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surprising, almost bewildering, difference to Jessica. 
Not that she regretted the flaunting riches of the great 
mansion. She had wondered at it, but never had felt 
entirely at home in it. Not that it hurt her pride to 
come down to the, by comparison, humble quarters, 
for it did not. All her rearing by her aunt, sanctioned 
by her father, had been simple. The idleness, vapidi- 
ties, and worse that make up the lives of the very rich, 
taken as a class, had been avoided in Jessica's case. 
She had been taught, and she appreciated it, the lessons 
of industry, usefulness, and frugality, as well as of 
modesty, chastity, and self-respect. 

But if she had no inclination for and did not enter 
upon the frivolities of the social life of the very rich, 
she nevertheless had many friends among the quieter- 
living, more conservative of the wealthy class. With 
these there were many engagements for dinners, 
concerts, receptions, and the like, which Jessica, as 
soon as her maid brought her engagement book, with 
such of her personal effects as she would receive, had 
to cancel or change, assigning illness as the cause. 
And surely she was ill — very ill at heart. 

To none save the most intimate did she allude to a 
change in residence, allowing her aunt's letter-head 
to signify what it would. 

To no one did she make the remotest reference to a 
breach with her father. If any suspected it, which 
was more than likely, the indelicacy of referring to it 
was avoided. 
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Yet one great satisfaction was vouchsafed Jessica 
in this tremendous upheaval in her Ufe. She could 
do what her tastes and inclinations suggested without 
calling upon her father's bounty or her aunt's means. 
For when she had come of age her father made over 
to her the competence her mother left, materially 
increased in amount by judicious investment. This 
now made Jessica far from rich ; but it made her in- 
dependent — mistress of her own actions. Although 
she did not wish for an instant to be away from her 
aunt, on the contrary, desired to be closer than ever 
to her, yet the fact that each had a competence gave 
both the feeling of freedom and made them stronger 
and fuller-minded women. 

And also it made possible to proceed with the studio 
without any intermission. The rent, the cost of 
materials and teachers for free instruction, amounted 
in all to a considerable expense; but this Jessica had 
been meeting from the beginning out of her mother's 
estate. 

There was therefore no change in the studio life. 
The lessons went forward regularly and no one there, 
except her bosom friend, Louise Goff, could suspect 
the tremendous convulsion that had occurred in the 
personal afiFairs and happiness of Jessica Long. There 
was little color in her face, her manner was quieter, 
and the indefinable dignity of her bearing was in- 
creased; but she was no less thoughtful of the com- 
fort and happiness of others, and her smile had lost 
none of its sweetness. 
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About the windows for the cathedral she determined 
that so far as she was concerned there should be no 
change. The amount necessary to cover their making 
from the sketches and emplacement had some time 
before been set apart by her father and put into Arling- 
ton's hands for paying out as fast as satisfactory 
vouchers were presented. Jessica was expected only 
to supply the drawings, and most of these had been 
completed before going to Florida. She would com- 
plete the others and turn them over to the window- 
maker as rapidly as he called for them. 

Whence had come the money which was to pay for 
these windows, as well as the rest of the stupendous 
and magnificent structure, from foundation stones to 
surmounting cross? Much of it had come from 
bribery, doubtless; and most of it was tainted with 
unholiness. 

But she perceived that she could not go into that 
and not at the same time realize that all human afiFairs 
are full of imperfections, while the larger ones are 
filled with the grossest sins, often with atrocious 
crimes. She did not want to regulate the world; 
she felt the call only to regulate herself. She had made 
her protest about her father's ways; now she must 
shape her own. 

With the lapse of days, she had time to think it all 
over; and she had need of all the love and sympathy 
her aimt could give her. For now had come the in- 
ward disturbance of introspection, the imhappiness 
of self-accusation. \ 



I 
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How had she acted toward her father? Was he 
not her father, her protector, her shield from harm, 
her provider for the future ? Had he not taken care 
of her these years since her mother had died, placing 
about her everything that could minister to her com- 
fort and pleasure, and warding off whatever was hurt- 
ful ? Had he not shown his love for her in countless 
ways? Had he not called her the growing image of 
her mother, and had not her mother been all in all 
to him? 

What, then, had she, as a daughter, done to requite 
him? She had turned upon him like a viper. She 
had reproved, scolded, defied, denoimced, lashed, 
scorned him. She had refused longer to take shelter 
imder his roof. She had called his fortune polluted 
and wildly thrown it back upon him. 

He had asked in the midst of her storming if she 
had gone mad ! Madness — sudden, furious madness 
— was, indeed, what it was like. For when in her 
life before had she shown such anger ? When had she 
ever revealed anything to indicate that such possibili- 
ties were in her nature ? Was it madness — an ebulli- 
tion of an erratic mind; or was it — Bainbridge? 
That was it. Her love for him had raised the fury 
in her soul and made her act as if madness possessed 
her. Had she a right to have a love that could infuriate 
her like one possessed ? And this against her father ! 

She had set herself up as a judge. She, who knew 
nothing of the business or political world, had pre- 
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sumed to set a standard for business and political 
morality and had castigated her father when she 
found he was not living up to it. Had he not said 
plainly that the coveted franchise could not be got 
but by b — no ! she could not repeat the word. For 
who would deny that it was bad ? The most that any 
might say was that it was necessary. But was it 
necessary ? Could it ever be necessary ? Was it not 
bad, altogether bad, whichever way it was looked at ? 

Yes, bribery was bad; always was, always will be 
bad. Nothing would ever make it good. She had 
been right in denouncing it. It would have been 
wrong in her not to have denoimced it. Did she re- 
quire any one to tell her this? There are some 
things that each must see for himself. Was this not 
one ? To deny it would be to deny the U^t. 

But what if bribery had become an incident to 
business — had grown to be so much a part of it as 
to seem necessary? Was not this her father's posi- 
tion? What had she to say to that? What could 
she say other than that it was an atrocious evil and 
should be stopped ? 

Yet, should she have spoken as she did to her father 
in his state of health ? Should she not have restrained 
herself, said what was necessary to say quietly, 
"registered her dissent," as Judge Brascom would 
say — 

She broke away from aU this thought. It was her 
father, her dear father she was considering, not some 

2b 
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unknown person in the abstract. It was the man 
who, with her mother, had brought her into the world ; 
the man who for many years had loved and cared 
for her; the man whom she had devotedly loved; 
the man whose stern eyes were accustomed to soften 
whenever he gazed at her. If these things were true, 
how could she now think of him so coldly; hold him 
off for analysis, not draw him close to her bosom for 
love? 

Because he had — what was his love for her if it 
was merely to twist her into his plans, to — 

But his health 1 He stood in grave physical danger ; 
his life hung — perhaps by a thread. The doctor 
had said the symptoms of apoplexy had appeared — 
the frightful apoplexy, that strikes while you stand 
or sit or walk or talk or sleep. Strain of any kind 
advances it, and a great strain brings it apace ! Un- 
happy girl! she had forgotten this. She had said 
enough to kill him on the spot. She had cast upon 
him all the sharp, cutting things that bitterness had 
brought to her Ups. 

But now it was done past recall. For good or ill, 
her words had gone forth to do their work. If they 
were the truth, they were cruel — cruel for him to 
have listened to and to remember; terrible for her 
to know she had ever uttered, even though the 
provocation then seemed beyond her strength to 
resist. 

She had no regrets for having renounced the for- 
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tune, for having refused to go back to that house. 
To have done otherwise would have been impossible. 
But she had renounced the one and refused the other 
in terms that would be remembered to the grave; 
and how much good as against evil, would it do ? 

Her father was alone now in the world — without 
her mother; without her aunt; without herself. 
Perhaps he had done wrong, perhaps he had been 
unjust; but was he to be abandoned? Was no one 
to be with him? 

What would her mother have said to that ? What 
would her mother have done? "Through evil and 
through good report; for better, for worse" she would 
have held to him. She never would have left him. 

But then she would have controlled him as she had 
before controlled him — absolutely and completely. 

Jessica could not do this. She was not wife and 
equal. She was daughter and subject. Her one way 
of causing him to give heed, possibly to desist, was 
through protest. Yes, but — 

Oh, all this thinking, she said to herself, was con- 
fused. It was in a circle. It left her where she began : 
with her troubles fresh upon her; with the deeds of 
bribery flaming before her eyes ; with her father ac- 
knowledging that he had sanctioned them ; with the 
deception, the betrayal of John Bainbridge; with her 
moments of terrible wrath and scorn and censure. 

Do what she would, there they remained ; not to be 
obliterated; not to be put aside; not to be ignored. 
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She could not go to her father and say, "Let us for- 
get"; for neither could forget. She could not say, 
"Forgive me"; for if what had been said was true 
she would have to utter them again if need be. 

How could Jessica come to any happy conclusion 
from all this? She could not, for every time pity 
for her father moved her to relent toward him, her 
sense of right and justice put its steel clamps upon 
her and held her firm. 

She did not write to him, she did not attempt to 
see him. She went her way, and she could not do 
other than let him go his, without that watchful care 
she had given him ever since she had come out of 
short dresses. But nothing was fixed. She was like 
a sojourner in a strange land. Yet she saw no help 
for it. 

Thus about her father she was in an inextricable 
mental confusion. 

But as to Bainbridge, her lover, it was different. 
He had not sinned; he had been sinned against. 

What was she to say to him, now that she had time 
to think? That his conduct throughout had been 
just what she would have expected it to be if she 
could have foreseen such a dreadful crisis. He had 
not flinched or faltered. He had met the horrors of 
the situation with quick, lofty courage. He had loved 
her — she knew that better than even his passionate 
words had told her. How terrible, then, must have 
been his disappointment on discovering her duplic- 
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ity 1 Yet how forbearing was his reproof ! He was 
magnificent in his trouble. She humbled herself in 
the dust of humility. 

He was to her like a peerless knight who had emerged 
unsullied from a court intrigue, magnanimously re- 
fraining from sajdng the things that wounded passion 
might have prompted and quietly riding forth on his 
mission of righting wrongs, his armor a blaze of glory 
in the sunlight. 

Could she send after him, and explain what had 
been her part and ask for forgiveness? What for- 
giveness could she ask? What had been her part? 
She had betrayed him, — with full knowledge betrayed 
him, — betrayed him when she knew the danger it 
would bring him ! 

It was as if he had entered a cavern to seize the arms 
of a hostile chief, and she, whom he loved but did not 
know to be that chief's daughter, had given the word 
of alarm to her clansmen, who all but took the ad- 
venturous warrior captive. 

What could she say in explanation ? That she was 
the chiefs daughter and owed her first duty to him ? 
Very well, let it be so. She had made it a matter of 
choice between two warring men. She had sided with 
her father. She could not side with her lover, too. 
She could not say a word in defence of treachery 
that had cost him so much. Her perfidy sounded 
louder than would be possible for any words of ex- 
plication or contrition. 
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She must enter deeper into her nunnery; she must 
close up the windows of hope. She must take up 
those pursuits that are left to such as are cut off 
from a great happiness. 

This threw her back upon the past and the memory 
of that deUcate, gentle mother whose singular sweet- 
ness and strength had had such an extraordinary in- 
fluence over all who came within its sphere. She had 
a longing to go back to the place where she had been 
cradled in the arms of that mother; to the house 
where she had been bom. And Aimt Jennette gladly 
agreeing, the two women went for a visit to the dear 
old homestead. 

Through all his business cares, Frederick Fenn had 
never lost sight of this residence of his wedded happi- 
ness. He had retained possession of it and had an 
old New England housekeeper in charge, with orders 
to preserve it and all it contained just as she had 
found it, and to have it in readiness at all times for 
his coming. He was wont to go at odd times alone, 
as well as at anniversaries with his daughter and 
Aunt Jennette. 

Snow had mantled the little town in vestal white 
when Jessica and her aunt now arrived. They hired 
a sleigh and glided over the white carpet that crunched 
under the horses' hoofs. The residence lay a mile from 
the station. 

On the way they passed what was once a com- 
modious frame house, but which now had fallen into 
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dilapidation. Jessica recognized it. It was where 
her mother and Aunt Jennette had lived through their 
girlhood. 

"It's worse looking than ever," said Jessica. 

"Time and other hands 1 '' remarked her aunt, and 
added: "Ah, the happy old days! You'll forgive 
an old woman's saying that then Laura and Jennette 
Long were belles. There your father courted and 
wedded your mother. And there it was — " 

Aunt Jennette said no more, and Jessica became 
certain of what she had often suspected — that Aunt 
Jennette had had a love disappointment. 

Jessica's birthplace was strikingly different — 
sitting* back in ample grounds, which, if enveloped in 
snow, were, with the building, as orderly and well 
preserved as when, on a June afternoon more than 
twenty-three years before, Laura Long Fenn had 
alighted from Frederick Fenn's carriage and stepped 
over the threshold to become the peerless young 
mistress of the domicile. 

Never in all the times Jessica had come back to the 
dear old house had it seemed so beautiful in her eyes. 
And when the housekeeper responded to the ring, and 
the girl and her aunt entered, the former gave a deep 
sigh of reUef and satisfaction. 

"This is my real home," she murmured. 

The aunt knew how much those words meant. 
She drew Jessica close and kissed her. 

They went to the chambers they had occupied in 
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former years and which they were accustomed to use 
on their visits. They settled down for several days' 
stay. It had occurred to Jessica to make some new 
sketches of the place to add to the many she had made 
at former times. These she expected would occupy 
her for several hours each day. The other time was 
to be given to exchanging visits with old family 
friends. 

One dark day, when she could not sketch, Jessica, 
with Aunt Jennette sitting by, opened a large cedar 
chest to see if moths had entered. It had been closed 
for years. It contained some of her mother's dresses. 
There was not the least sign of a moth, and Jessica 
soon forgot them in her interest in the dainty gar- 
ments. She took them out, unfolded and admired 
them, and then carefully refolded and laid them in 
place again. 

She did this with all but one of the garments. What 
Aunt Jennette had said about that one suggested an 
idea. 

"That, dear, was one of your mother's courting 
gowns," her aunt had said. "She wore it at a ball 
to which your father took her. Its simplicity set 
off her slender figure and its heliotrope shade became 
her coloring. She treasured it most because your 
father told her he liked it best of all her dresses. She 
wore it frequently after her marriage, and put it away 
when she found that she was becoming too thin. 
Seeing you and it together reminds me so much of 
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her, dear, that were you to put the gown on I believe 
you'd be her very image." 

That had given the idea. And slipping out of her 
own dress, Jessica drew her mother's dainty silk 
garment over her. It was wrinkled from the folding, 
but otherwise it fitted as if made for her. 

"Your hau-, dear, would have to be differently 
arranged. She wore it with a plain part and two 
braids coiled like a double chaplet around her head. 
It was the style then. With that you'd be the speak- 
ing Ukeness of your lovely mother, when your hand- 
some father gUded with her in his arms through that 
ballroom." 

Jessica drew the pins from her hair, brushed and 
braided it, and going over, sank on her knees before 
her aunt's chair. "Please arrange it as my mother 
wore hers that night," she said. 

Aunt Jennette's nimble fingers deftly played with 
the girl's dark, luxuriant braids, and when Jessica 
looked into the hand-glass, she beheld a reflection 
which reminded her only of her mother, causing her 
to murmur, "How lovely !" 

Then, realizing that it was her own image she was 
admiring, she exclaimed, "How vain!" 

"Vain in you, of course, dear; but lovely in your 
mother," replied Aimt Jennette, and the two women 
laughed joyously. 

"Aunt," said Jessica, after a few moments, "if 
in this dress and with my hair arranged in this way I 
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look so like mother, I think I'll use myself as a model 
and paint a portrait of her." 

Aunt Jennette was delighted with the thought; and 
next day, the weather being better and the light more 
favorable, Jessica, putting on the heliotrope gown 
and following the fashion of the hair which her aunt 
had shown her, seated herself with paints and brushes 
before a large dressing mirror and devoted herself 
to the task of painting her own portrait, finding in it 
a pleasure akin to awe. She made three attempts 
before she coidd be satisfied with the start, and the 
work required a number of sittings. Even when it 
was finished, it was only a miniature. But love and 
skill together had made a portrait that Aunt Jennette 
pronoimced perfect, and which a stranger would have 
called exquisite. 

Jessica then put the garment away in the precious 
cedar chest. "Now," she said to Aunt Jennette, as 
her eyes rested upon the picture, "I have my mother 
very, very close to me. I shall keep it with me al- 
ways." 

But she changed her mind about this. 

" Aimt, dear," she said a day or two later, " the little 
portrait should stay here in this house. It is a part 
of the dear place. It shows my darling mother as 
she was when she came to it. I shall leave it here." 

The girl went to one of the stores and bought a small 
gold-rimmed frame for it — one that had a rest at the 
back, so that the picture could be made to stand up- 
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right on her mother's writing table, in the room that 
was always kept just as she had kept it. 

" Perhaps my father will see the picture sometime 
and it will speak to him/' Jessica said, as she put it on 
the table. And there she left it, when she and Aunt 
Jennette, after a fortnight's absence, returned to the 
metropolis. 

Returning to the city was to Jessica like departing 
from the realm of gentle peace and going back to 
noise and confusion, to anxiety, to heartache. She 
was tempted to drive with her aunt to the great man- 
sion and ask about her father's health, so strong was 
the influence of the other house — the old homestead 
— upon her. But the difficulty of meeting and asking 
the servants such a question appeared so great that she 
let the desire go unsatisfied. 

But a purpose of another kind urged itself upon her. 
She must speak to Mr. Arlington. She must tell him 
that she could never marry him. It seemed now so 
clear that this could never be that she asked herself 
why she had not before told him. She really knew 
the reason was that since she had come to acknowl- 
edge to herself her heart's secret and carry its trouble, 
she wished to avoid meeting Arlington. To delay 
longer, however, would do him a great injustice. She 
wrote a note asking him to call next day at five. 

Many another girl in her place would have written 
the decUnation itself in the note; but Jessica had 
grown to respect Arlington, and she had the strength 
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tx) meet him face to face and so say to him what was 
to be said. 

Ever since the Florida trip Arlington had grown 
more and more introspective, more and more self- 
exacting. " How shall I make myself a proper com- 
panion for this beautiful young girl ?" was his constant 
question. The rosy parts of his career began to shade 
into grays, the grays into blackness. " I have much 
to do, much to do to become better," he thought. 

And as he reflected, his task grew heavier; since he 
the better realized the depths to which he had de- 
scended. He placed himself under his own examina- 
tion with that cold, merciless criticism to which he 
had been accustomed to subject others. He was 
amazed to find how poor a result he obtained from it. 
He had all along been taking his fine qualities for 
granted, but now, upon analysis, what was there of 
him, but a hard nature and an ability to make money ? 
Was this all there was to a man ? To some men — 
men like himself — apparently yes; but to all men? 
No. Not to a man like Bainbridge, for instance, 
mistaken as Bainbridge was in his views. Bainbridge 
had a something besides. What was that something ? 
Not a tangible thing; a spirit. 

How much of that was in his own breast? Little, 
very little. He must rise out of his dollars-and-cents 
self. He must — what? That stopped him, for 
what was he to do ? How could this ethereal thing we 
call spirit be acquired ? Or how could he change some- 
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thing of himself into it? Perhaps when one tries to 
be on the guard against grasping, against forestalling, 
against outreaching others, and shows forbearance 
and some of the attentions that so often offer and are so 
easy to perform — perhaps out of these trifles the 
spirit of a better man might come forth and receive 
a welcome in Jessica's eyes. Well, he would try. 

And he did try, and with a result that interested 
him. He noticed that the council meetings of the 
firm were immistakably different; as between the 
members, unmistakably more cordial, more sjrm- 
pathetic, more enthusiastic. And why ? Could there 
be any other explanation than that he, Arlington, 
did not coldly freeze the others with a stare, but sat 
and listened and discussed with them as if they were 
his equals, not his subordinates? 

"Why," thought Arlington, with agreeable surprise, 
"something of the feeling of fellowship is coming into 
me from those about." 

This discovery he put to many tests and to none 
with better effect than among the clerks. 

"Strange that I never before noticed that they are 
half-dead figure machines," mused he. 

And he did what he never had been known to do — 
he gave a smile here andawordof commendation there. 
And he thunderstruck the entire establishment by 
proposing that at the close of the year there should be a 
pro rata division of a percentage of the firm's profits ! 
It was what one of the other members had a couple of 
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years before proposed, but which Arlington's frigid 
reception had put to sleep. 

Arlington had not been moved to consider the great 
transactions of his business — as to whether they were 
strictly in accord with the code of fair dealing, of 
justice. He perhaps was in a state of mind to come 
to that in time, but he had only reached the lesser 
things as yet, and his change toward them made him 
feel that he was getting into accord with his fellow- 
beings. 

"It is due to Jessica Fenn's influence," he mused. 
"It is a good omen. It means a union; not a mere 
wedding." 

He was in this pleased state of mind when Jessica's 
note came asking him to call on her. 

He noticed that the note invited him to call, not at 
her father's residence, but at a strange address. It 
seemed odd. He turned the address over in his mind, 
but he could think of no one he knew Uving there. 
"Doubtless the residence of some friend of hers," 
he commented. He wrote at once that he would be 
pleased to call, and put her note in his pocket. The 
latter fact made him reaUze that he was becoming 
sentimental. He smiled — actually smiled — to ob- 
serve himself thawing out, unbending; and he smiled 
again on finding himself smiling. 

He went to see Fenn. He found him in the same 
strange musing state he had noticed a week before 
when he called to learn from the magnate what steps 
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were to be taken in the plans, now that the terminal 
franchise had been granted. This second time Fenn 
met him with an even more distant manner, and quiet 
contemplation, as if studying into what class in the 
geuTis homo to place him. Arlington's quick percep- 
tion told him that something had raised up an ob- 
struction between them. In his critical way he 
wondered what the obstruction could be. 

"I have come to see if we had not better give an 
order for the printing of the terminal bonds,'' remarked 
the banker. 

"Not for a while," replied Fenn, not rising out of 
his chair nor showing his customary cordiaUty. He 
nevertheless waved one hand toward a chair, which 
ArUngton took. 

"Time wanes," remarked Arlington. 

"Times wanes," repeated Fenn, and then he again 
uttered the words as if they fell in with his former 
reflections. He looked out the window for a space 
and, without withdrawing his eyes, remarked, "I 
think we had better let it all rest for a time." 

This inactivity was so imlike Fenn that Arlington 
wondered. He asked a question with one word, 
"Why?" 

Fenn quickly withdrew his eyes from the window 
and looked at him. " Because we have had a deal of 
turmoil over this business thus far ; a deal of it. And 
it will be best to have an interval of rest and quiet." 

Was this Fenn, — Fenn, the restless; Fenn, the 
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untiring; Fenn, the giant? Rest? Quiet? What 
did it mean ? 

''I suspect that there is another hard fight in that 
man Bainbridge. One battle will scarcely decide a 
war with him." 
"But you have the franchise, and that settles it." 

Fenn gazed at the banker through his eyelashes and 
after a momentary lapse said, " Perhaps it does settle 
it." 

Arlington perceived that Fenn was not in a mood 
to be communicative or to authorize activity with the 
plans. He therefore arose to go. He changed the 
subject by casually remarking, "This morning I re- 
ceived a note from your daughter." 

Fenn visibly started, but in another instant was 
on guard. He roused himself and said with an awak- 
ened interest and something that approached a smile, 
"A note! Containing pleasant wishes, I hope." 

"An invitation to call." 

Fenn paused before saying, "Yes." 

"At a friend's address, I presume," observed Ar- 
lington, drawing Jessica's note from his pocket and 
reading the address at its head. 

"Yes, at a friend's," remarked the other man, 
falling back into his musing, analytical mood. 

"I ventured to call at your house the other day and 
personally leave a few orchids for her." 

"Yes." 

"But I received no acknowledgment." 
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"Indeed I" 

"I concluded that she was away." 

"Yes, she was away." 

" But I shall call on her this afternoon." 

"This afternoon!" 

Arlington was not going to try to wring informa- 
tion out of Fenn and he left. 

As he walked around to his own office he thought : 
"If there was at hand any assignable cause for it, I 
should say that Fenn had begun to feel the weight 
of years. He does not act Uke a man who has won 
a victory, nor one who is revolving great plans. 
It might be said that he had received a battle- 
thrust." 

That raised the question whether Fenn feared 
Bainbridge, or whether the latter had caused the for- 
mer in any way to modify his plans; and if he had, 
whether his own, Arlington's, relations with Jessica 
had been in any way affected ? 

The last of these possibilities gave him an uncom- 
fortable start. He actually stopped short in his walk 
for a moment, so disagreeable was the idea. But he 
brushed it aside as foolish, and proceeded to his office 
and to the regular course of business affairs. He was 
immersed imtil late in the afternoon, when he took a 
cab and drove to Jessica's address. 

He found it a large hotel apartment house. He 
sent up his card and was, after a moment's waiting, 
conducted to the elevator, taken to an upper floor and 

2<? 
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to a doorway in which a maid stood. She bowed and 
he followed her 

In the drawing-room was Jessica, alone. She was 
dressed in simple white, without ornament-s. Arling- 
ton thought her face looked drawn and tired. She 
accepted the flowers he brought and laid them on 
a table, asking him at the same time to have a seat. 
She came and sat opposite to him. 

"If you have been away, I fear it has been on some 
anxious matter." 

" I have been away — visiting the house in which I 
was born," she answered, and added, "I am now with 
my aunt, whose apartment we are in." 

"I called — at your father's residence and left 
flowers — " 

"I am sorry I did not get them; sorry not to have 
sent you thanks." 

She said it gently. Arlington was obviously trjdng 
to please her. It was hard to utter the word of dis- 
appointment to him. 

"Mr. Arlington, it is not many days ago since you 
asked me — "she hesitated. 

He perceived what she desired to speak about and 
said — "to be my wife." 

He bent forward as if expecting a favorable reply. 

"I have given it the gravest thought — " she 
paused again, but he said nothing. Perhaps he sus- 
pected that the word would not be favorable. 

"I have learned to know myself, and I feel that I 
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should do you a deep injustice not to say that I can 
respect, but I cannot love. I, I cannot" — he sat 
back to receive the disappointment — "I cannot 
marry you." 

It was evident that he had not looked for this; 
that he had not looked for any decision for some tune 
to come, and that meanwhile the indications were 
pleasant. But now suddenly to be brought up short 
with the — he arose from his chair bewildered. It 
revealed to him how much he had depended on her 
answer. He recovered himself sufficiently to say: 
"I am not pressing you. Please take time." 

"I have had sufficient time. There is no room for 
doubt," said Jessica, softly, but with fimmess. 

"Are you certain?" 

"Yes, Mr. Arlington, I am certain." 

"Is there nothing that could plead my case?" 

"I find it very hard to say no, but it is the 
truth." 

"I have few of the graces, but" — he seemed to be 
trying to find his way to her heart ; " if you could give 
me a little more time I could improve. Perhaps 
you-" 

What could not love do when it could bring the hard, 
arrogant Arlington to its altar, pleading so earnestly I 

Jessica felt keenly the pain she was inflicting, yet 
what could she say ? 

"Mr. Arlington," she replied gently, "you have 
more graces than you modestly take account of. But 
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to marry, one must give her heart. I camiot give you 
that." 

"Perhaps you could teach me — " 

She shook her head slowly, not unkindly. 

" Is it because of another man ?" he asked. 

"I shall never marry." 

"Notme, but— " 

"Nor another." 

The girl had risen to her feet and stood facing him. 
She looked hke one in despair. He pitied her — yes, 
this man Arlington with the stony heart forgot or put 
aside his own hurt and sympathized with her. 

"Miss Jessica," he said gently. "I am old enough 
to be your father. I confess that I at first viewed 
our possible wedlock as a means of uniting large es- 
tate interests. This, I now beUeve, occupied a larger 
place in my mind than the fact that I was asking for 
your incomparable person. I should then have been 
glad to take your hand even without yom- heart. But 
since I spoke first to yoiu* father and then to you a 
great change has come over me. I cm see things in 
you to which I was then blinded, — your beauty of 
mind, of character, as well as person. And I assure 
you that I shall esteem it to my dying day to have 
been an honor to be permitted to address you, even 
if my petition could not receive a favorable answer. 
I hope ever to remain a better man in yom- eyes for 
the high privilege you have accorded me." 

He had a momentary impulse to take and kiss one 
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of her hands, but he resisted it ; and bowing, withdrew, 
to outward appearing, the cold, calculating, dignified, 
gentlemanly Arlington, but all within him was confu- 
sion. 

Never before had Jessica had for any man more 
respect and admiration that was not joined with 
affection. She felt sad at heart that she could not 
have granted him his desire. 



CHAPTER XXI 

penn's return 

Arlington had thought it carefully over during the 
night. He must speak his mind to Fenn. 

At ten thirty that morning he had his secretary in- 
quire by telephone if the magnate had reached his 
office. He had. Would Mr. Femi see Mr. Arlington 
there privately at eleven for a few minutes? Word 
came that Fenn would. 

The banker presented himself promptly at eleven. 
He found Fenn on the davenport before the great 
windows, giving a sweep of the water and shipping. 
The magnate got on his feet with something of the 
old civility and words of welcome. But his eyes 
scanned the banker's face narrowly. 

What was Fenn thin k ing? This: "The fellow 
has me against the wall. My daughter has cut away 
from me, but he will ask fulfilment of the terms 
named in the bond. He will demand the pound of 
flesh. He will ask me to produce my daughter and 
wed her to him. I cannot. The girl has got out of my 
reach. Yet, if I do not, will the imforgetting fellow 
release me? He will not. And the penalty? Well, 

seo 
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it only remains for him to expose the black spot and 
then—" 

Fenn wondered how much of a push it would 
require to send a man through the plate glass window. 
It would have to be done suddenly and hard. The 
impact must be violent. That would break the 
glass and out he would go. Once out; no tales would 
be told. And how easy to explain the "accident" ! 
If so, when should it be done ? Tune enough. Fenn 
felt that he could take his leisure; that they would 
be undisturbed, since he had left word with his sec- 
retary to leave them alone and to allow none to 
enter. 

Fenn settled himself for the disagreeable prologue. 

"I called to talk to you of your daughter." 

"Ah!" 

"The form it takes can scarcely be called pleasant." 

Fenn merely raised his brows in an inquiring way. 
He felt that he knew what the whole line of conversa- 
tion was to be. He was fortified against surprise. 
He was merely determining how he would cut it all 
short when Arlington should reach the threatening 
part. 

"I told you yesterday that I intended to call on 
Miss Jessica." 

"I believe you did." 

"You made no remarks." 

"None that I can remember." 

" Did you know what she would say to me ?'' 
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"Well, no; that is, I did not know what she would 
say just then." 

"But you knew what had to come sooner or later." 

"I suspect I did." 

" How long have you been aware of that ?" 

The man's questions were growing impertinent. 
However, he could be humored to this degree at least. 

"IVe suspected it for two or three weeks." 

"Ah! And I've been in a fool's paradise." 

Fenn was tempted to say in his cutting way, "Are 
you capable of such feeling?" But he restrained 
himself, merely remarking, "You are unfortimate." 

" I have realized something I did not think was in 
me." 

Fenn made no reply. He looked at Arlington feel- 
ing that the sooner the conflict came the better. 

"I beUeve I have learned to love her." 

"You?" said Fenn, with a touch of sarcasm. 

" Yes, and I can think of no worthier or indeed other 
way of manifesting it to myself and to you, if you will 
beUeve it, than by — " 
• "Well, how?" 

Fenn's manner was a challenge. He wanted to 
cut out all these words and have the struggle com- 
mence. 

"Well — by accepting your daughter's wishes 
imconditionally." 

Fenn slowly straightened himself and stretched 
his arms on the leather back of the davenport. " You 
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are sure you know what she means," he said delib- 
erately. 

"She says she cannot marry me." 

Fenn wondered if Arlington meant to spring a dis- 
agreeable surprise on him. "Yes," he murmured. 

"She says she can admire but — well — she won't 
marry." 

"Not you." 

"No, nor another, either." 

"She may mean that, too." 

"But you mean that she may marry another, 
nevertheless." 

Fenn saw the fight coming. He steadied himself. 

"I do." 

Arlington paused. "Who is the man?" he asked 
in a low voice. 

"That is for her to say when the time comes." 

"And that will come — when?" 

"Who can read a woman's mind?" 

Arlington, who was generally so quick, was slow 
at this interview. He paused as if thinking about a 
woman's mind. "Well," he said at length, "what- 
ever her decision is I accept it." 

Did Fenn hear correctly ? 

"How's that?" 

"I am unsuited to her wishes, as probably I am to 
her youth, and I repeat : I accept her decision imcon- 
ditionally." 

"And the thing ends here?" 
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''Here." 

"And — " Fenn wanted to ask about the black past. 

" Here. And I apologize for ever having linked with 
her name even by intimation some of the dark deeds 
of our lives." 

" Yours and mine ? " 

"Yes." 

"So that—" 

"So that — I want to be a better man, Mr. Fenn. 
If I could not win your daughter's aflfection, — I'm 
heartily ashamed for ever having threatened you and 
used that as a means to bring you to compliance with 
my wishes in this matter." 

Fenn felt as if a huge weight that had been on him 
for years was beginning to lift. 

"Then it's to be a truce again?" 

"A truce forever." 

"The past is to be buried?" 

"As if it had never happened." 

Both men rose deliberately to their feet. Fenn 
put out his hand and Arlington took it. They looked 
each other in the eyes. What was this thing between 
them — this bond, which for more than a decade had 
been a bond of darkness? Whatever it was, it had 
begim to turn into a bond of light. 

"Arlington," said Fenn, with a slight tremor in his 
voice, "I believe I've been doing you a deep injustice 
for many years. My soul has been in hell." 

Arlington had never heard such words come from 



I 
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Fenn nor seen such a look of deep joy in any man's 
eyes. It made him uncomfortable. He withdrew his 
hand and shifted back a step. "When you are ready 
to go ahead with the plans for the terminal, either as — 
projected or changed," he said falteringly, "let me 
hear from you, if you please." 

"I shall," answered Fenn, quietly, and Arlington 
went out. 

Fenn slowly sat down again and for an hour gazed 
out on the water. The greatest nightmare of his 
life had vanished. It was as if he waked to find him- 
self free of it. His secretary came in with some papers 
to sign. The magnate went over to his desk and 
attended to them. 

"Look me up the time table and see if No. 42 is on, 
leaving at 7.14." 

What railroad? Fenn did not say, but the secre- 
tary knew. It was the one the magnate was accus- 
tomed to take several times a year back to his home 
town. The young man went out and returned within 
a few moments to say that No. 42 was on as usual and 
would leave at 7.14 p.m. 

"You'll please engage me a drawing-room, or failing 
that, a section ; and prepare for my absence for sev- 
eral days." 

"You have a number of engagements, Mr. Fenn." 

"Cancel them." 

Fenn had finished signing. He left the papers 
lying on his desk and walked toward the door. 
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"I'll see whatever I must see this afternoon." 

He took his coat and hat, and not waiting for his 
carriage, rode up town on a car. He went several 
blocks past his street. No matter; he would walk 
back. 

When he came to the great mansion, he stopped and 
looked up at it as if it were strange to him. Was he 
again thinking of his daughter's words, "Every stick 
and stone of it proclaims perfidy and bribery"? 
Perhaps; yet what he muttered was, "And Arlington, 
too!" 

He went into the house, and the butler came and 
looked anxious, knowing Fenn's punctuality. 

"It's nearly an hour before thelimcheon time, sir." 

"Yes, yes, I know. Tell Arthur I want him." 

Fenn went up to his sleeping chamber and lay down 
on a leather couch. The body-servant entered. 

"Arthur, pack my bag for a few days' absence, and 
see that it is at the 7.14 train." 

"The New England Express — to-night, fidr?" 

"Yes." 

The man noiselessly went out and Fenn fell into a 
doze and floated back in a dream through darkness 
into the light of his early life. 

At two Arthur entered, and although he had come 
with the same noiseless tread over the heavy rugs, 
Fenn waked, for he was a very light sleeper. 

"What is it?" he asked. 

"Luncheon is served, sir." 
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Fenn bathed his hands and face and went down to 
the dining room. He took his place at the head of the 
table and ate sparingly without knowing what he 
ate — thinking, thinking, thinking. He sat there 
alone in the great room as he had been taking his meals 
for nearly three weeks, without his daughter, without 
his sister-m-law, without a visitor; alone and silent 
amid the ancient and modem magnificence, like the 
sole survivor of a plague. 

Such strange looks came from his eyes when he 
chanced to raise them to the butler's that that fimc- 
tionary had serious misgivings. 

Ever since Miss Long (Aimt Jennette) had sud- 
denly departed from the house and Miss Fenn on the 
day following, the master had been requiring the 
routine of the establishment to go forward as if no 
changes had occurred in the household. His speech 
was briefer than usual, but there was an added some- 
thing in his tone and glance that brooked no trifling. 
The great establishment had formerly been well and 
smoothly conducted because two domestic and orderly 
women had given it close personal attention. But 
now it was run by a man whoife sole ideal was force, 
military discipline. He spoke as the head of an army ; 
and such was the respect and dread of him, that his 
orders were carried out to the letter or good reason 
shown. 

It was a strange picture, this of the old man who 
obviously cared nothing about show, living in solitary 
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state in this palace. And that he had ''gone wrong 
in his head" was the explanation some of the more 
garrulous servants gave for the sudden leaving of the 
two ladies to whom all had been affectionately devoted. 
It was the only explanation which the butler could now 
give to the pecuhar expressions that came from the 
master's eyes at luncheon that day. 

''Blanchard!'' said Fenn, with a startling breaking 
of silence, that caused the butler to clutch the table 
boy's arm and ahnost make the latter drop a laden 
tray. 

"Yes, sir.'' 

''I shall be gone several da3rs from this evening, but 
this house will run as if I were here." 

"Yes, sir." 

"No laxity." 

"No, Mr. Fenn." 

"Because, Blanchard" — he paused and his thought 
seemed to leave the subject. He roused — " because 
we'll have everything as it has been; do you under- 
stand?" 

"Yes, sir." 

"And mark you, Blanchard. 

"Yes, Mr. Fenn." 

"I'll have twice the care with my daughter's 
apartments over every other part of the house." 

"Yes, SU-." 

The butler was now certain that something was 
wrong. 
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"Why, bless my soul! what are you staring at, 
Blanchard?" 

The man became confused. 

"I have an intolerable headache, Mr. Fenn." 

Fenn kept his eyes riveted on the butler. "A 
headache," he muttered. "A headache. You have 
a family, too, I think you once told me, Blanchard." 

"My wife is dead, but I have a daughter and a son." 

"Wife dead and a living daughter, and a son, too I" 

Fenn sat back and gazed at the butler. 

"Your daughter and son — are they comforting to 
you, Blanchard?" 

The question sounded almost like a groan from this 
strange, stoical man. 

"The sweetness and pride of life to me, Mr. Fenn," 
answered the man. 

"What are you doing with them — how are you 
raising them?" 

"My son's studying medicine and my daughter has 
gone through college and is teaching." 

"The sweetness and pride of life to you! Blan- 
chard, you're to be congratulated." 

"Thank you, Mr. Fenn; I'm— " 

"You will please me much some day by allowing 
me to meet your son and daughter." 

The man was much complimented and would have 
repUed had not the master arisen and walked out of 
the room. The butler looked after him and wondered 
if he was not in some kind of deep trouble. 
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By nightfall Fenn's aflfairs had been put in order, 
and when the 7.14 New England Express pulled out, 
it carried the great metropolitan magnate toward his 
old home town. 

In the morning he alighted at the station and, turn* 
ing his bag over to an expressman, started out on 
foot through the wintry streets for the homestead. 

Never since Laura died did he feel so lonely, but 
pride kept his form erect and his grief hidden in his 
bosom. He exchanged pleasant morning words with 
storekeepers whom he knew and who were just open- 
ing up their business for the day, and it was really a 
pleasure to him to note the friendly manner of two 
elderly townsmen he met walking down to their 
business. 

Fenn at last came to the residence. He stopped to 
gaze at it much as he had gazed at his great mansion 
in the metropolis, but with what difiFerent feelings ! 
No infamy here I Not a stick or stone that knows 
perfidy or bribery I 

The housekeeper had received his message and was 
prepared for his coming. 

"Mrs. Adams, you hold your health exceedingly 
well," he said, passing in and going upstairs at once 
before she could ask him questions about his daughter 
and sister-in-law. 

"A strange man, and growing stranger," she 
thought, as she went back to her own apartments. 

Fenn went into his bedchamber. Everything was 
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in its place and all was so familiar. He stood in the 
middle of the room and surveyed it all. Yes, yes; 
he knew every object. 

He took ofiF his hat, gloves, and overcoat, and sat 
down. Now he had come; what was he to do? 
Look into himself in this purest of all places in the 
world? Think of the man of a score of years before 
and of the man now? Tell himself the truth, the 
scalding truth, as his daughter and his sister-in-law 
had uttered some of it? 

He arose from his chair and walked into his wife's 
room. All the old walnut furniture as of yore. He 
sank into a seat and put one arm back of the writing 
table. His hand upset a pictiure. He turned to set 
it right again when his eyes became fastened on it. 
It was Laura ! Laura in her bloom I Laura as he 
had courted her ! Laura in the most perfect of her 
raiments ! 

How did it come there ? 

He turned it over and read on the back, "Jessica 
Long Fenn, January, 190-." 

He took a long breath and again gazed at the fa6e. 
Mother and daughter! What would the mother do 
now? Give him her love, her strength, her help? 
Or — do what her daughter had done? 

With the picture clutched in his hands, his head bowed 
down in his arms, which stretched out over the writing 
table, the great Frederick Fenn was humbled in the 
dust. 

2d 
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And when he arose, it was to get the keys and un- 
lock the drawers closed for twenty years. Dust had 
sifted in over the papers and other treasures. These 
were left untouched. What he sought were the diaries. 
There they lay — small, black-cloth covered, nibbled 
at the backs by mice. He found the 188- book, drew 
it out and turned its pages for a particular date. He 
found it and read in his wife's small handwriting : — 

" I was the belle of the ball. Jennette was lovelier, 
but I had my splendid Frederick. I am his princess 
and he is my king. My dress must have been be- 
coming. He admired it. He seldom notices such 
things." 

Fenn looked at the picture again. It was the same 
dress. 

He reached down into the drawer and brought out 
another of the books. He read and turned. He 
came to a number of blank pages. He looked to see 
what followed. It was this : — 

"I have been deathly ill, bringing a Uttle baby girl 
into the world. If I shall not last, as sometimes I 
think I shall not, may our Uttle daughter grow up to 
be a strength and help to my beloved Frederick." 

And over a few pages he passed and read this : — 

"We have named our baby Jessica, the feminine of 
Jesse, which in the old Hebrew tongue meant wealth, 
and which to Frederick and me means wealth of love." 

"Jessica, Jessica — wealth of love," murmured 
Fenn. 
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He brought out another of the diaries. He looked 
at its date, 188-. He handled it as if he were a 
miser fingering gold. He lived again in the past 
through these pages. 

"May 3. — I am doomed. Nothing can save me* 
The doctor's look and Frederick's despair and courage 
confirm me in this. It is hard to die so young when 
the world is so beautiful and one has such a husband- 
lover and such a darhng little prattler. Which will 
miss me most — the Uttle girl or the grown man? 
It almost unnerves me to think about it. . . . 

"June 20. — Frederick haa just left. He modestly 
told me about the meeting. His voice aroused the 
townsmen to the danger of neglecting the public 
needs. What would I not have given to be there to 
see and hear him I I think of him as Moses and the 
men of the scriptures who did great things for the 
race of men. It is a glory to be the wife and loving 
companion of such a man ! . . . 

"Sept. 5. — I shall not last much longer. I am 
but a poor, white shadow of myself. My little, coo- 
ing, prattling baby girl does not know it, but my 
devoted husband does, and oh, the magnificence of 
his devotion and bravery. He laid a paper in my lap 
to-day and said, 'Your spirit in me did it, Laura.' 
The paper was from the Mayor and Council thanking 
Frederick Fenn, the town's 'First Citizen,' for his 
'inestimably great public services.' It is only a 
double sheet of white paper with a red seal of the 
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town on it, but I prize it above gold, studded with 
pearls and rubies. . . . 

'* Sept. 30. — Strength almost gone. God bless my 
Frederick; and may Jessica, my baby self, grow to 
take my place and be a wealth of love and joy to 
him." 

Fenn could read no more. He suffered again the 
torture of those last days and the long anguish that 
followed the separation. He went into his room and 
cast himself on the couch. 

The housekeeper did not venture to knock on his 
door imtil late in the afternoon, and then only because 
she was frightened at his non-appearance and silence. 
Without opening the door, he thanked her for coming, 
but said he wished for nothing. 

Nor did she see or hear from him until next morn- 
ing, when church bells were ringing. He came down 
and said he would take a trifle for breakfast. His 
face was white, as if he had not slept; but the for- 
bidding expression had gone out of his eyes, and only 
kindness remained. Yet it was the sort of kindness 
that overawes because of the great reserve strength 
that showed in the marked featiu'es and lines of the 
countenance. 

"A terrible, but good man," muttered the house- 
keeper, as she prepared him some coffee, toast, and a 
couple of boiled eggs. She found him reading the 
morning paper when she took them into the dining 
room. 
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"Mrs. Adams," he said, "how is old St. Paul's 
doing these days?" 

It was the church that he and his wife had attended 
and where he had been a vestryman. Mrs. Adams 
had gone there for more than four decades. 

"Poorly, Mr. Fenn. The congregation has fallen 
off and young Mr. Sparks isn't what old Dr. Barron 
used to be. Plenty of new-fangled discoveries, but 
not much of the old comfortable sermons that braced 
and nerved one." 

"We've seen and heard great things in our time, 
Mrs. Adams," said the magnate, humbly. 

"The rising generation could not appreciate it," 
said the old New England woman. 

The magnate drew her into telling him all about 
St. Paul's and its poor congregation, and he listened 
with a new-found simplicity until the housekeeper 
suddenly checked herself with the thought that the 
great man could scarcely want to be bothered with 
such things. 

He marked her rapid tongue's abrupt stoppage and 
wondered what caused it. No matter. He had 
finished the repast and he got up. It was church 
time, and he went for his coat, gloves, and hat, put 
them on and went forth to St. Paul's; while the 
housekeeper went up to order his sleeping chamber. 
She discovered that he had not had his clothes oflf 
during the night. The bed was rumpled, but the 
coverings had not been drawn down. "He needs 
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some one to look after him/' she said to herself^ and 
wondered what his daughter and sister-in-law could 
be doing. 

Fenn came to the little church. He entered it now 
for the first time since his wife's funeral. A small, 
white-haired man stood in the vestibule. There was 
mutual surprise when they met. Fenn was glad to 
feel the friendliness of his grasp and returned its warm 
pressure. 

"Coming among us to-day?" asked the old man, in 
something of a flutter to have so distinguished a 
worshipper in the congregation. 

"Yes, I think it will do me good," answered Fenn, 
simply. 

The other looked at him sharply, suspecting sarcasm, 
but guile was absent from Fenn's face that morning. 

"The old pew?" 

"The old pew." 

Fenn followed up the centre aisle to the enclosure. 
It was a small, run-down little church, sadly out of 
repair ; but to Fenn it contained the vision of his long- 
gone Laura and was more beautiful for that reason 
than ever could be the magnificent cathedral that was 
rising out of his vast wealth in the metropolis. 

The multi-millionnaire's mind was too busy to note 
the meagre congregation. But his entrance was no- 
ticed and whispered about, and from that moment 
imtil the end of the service there was a craning of 
necks to see the great man and how he acted in church. 
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Before the service began the white-haired man who 
had taken Fenn to the pew came up and whispered to 
him. Fenn threw back his head and looked the man 
full in the face for a moment. Then he nodded 
and the man moved down the aisle again. 

The manner in which the service was rendered was 
wretched. The inspiring thought and moving lan- 
guage of the ritual were mangled by the young 
preacher who delivered it in a sort of galloping chant. 
The congregational singing was so weak that at times 
it almost broke down. The sermon was a hodge-podge 
of strenuous endeavor and the higher theological 
criticism now making advances within the ecclesias- 
tical bounds. But what of these shortcomings? 
That place is church which inclineth the heart to 
righteousness; and the solemn pomp, majesty, 
eloquence, and rhythmic harmony of all the great 
temples on earth could not have moved Frederick 
Fenn's soul to that state of self-abnegation which 
possessed it as he sat, or kneeled, or stood in the pew 
of that humble village place of worship. It was holy 
ground to him, and out of the silent tabernacle of his 
heart was issuing this prayer like incense to the Altar 
of the Most High: — 

"0 God the Father of Heaven; have mercy upon 
me, a miserable sinner. 

"Remember not. Lord, my offences; neither take 
vengeance of my sios. 

"Spare me, good Lord. 
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"From the crafts and assaults of the devil, 

"Good Lord, deliver me. 

"From blindness of heart, from pride, vainglory, 
hypocrisy and murder ; from envy, hatred and malice, 

"Good Lord, deliver me. 

" From sickness and sudden death imtil I shall have 
undone some of the wickedness I have done in the 
world, 

"Good Lord, deliver me. 

"I, a miserable sinner, do beseech thee to hear me, 
good Lord, in order that I may amend my life accord- 
ing to thy holy Word." 

The magnate's thoughts were in this high region 
when the old friend came and handed him a collec- 
tion plate. He remembered that he had consented to 
pass it. He stepped out into the aisle and slowly 
Ij^nded it into the pews, while men in the other aisles 
did Ukewise. Fenn carried his plate up to the chancel 
rail and handed it to the young clergyman, at the same 
time slipping a folded paper into the latter's hand, and 
sajdng, "Please make this annoimcement before the 
service closes." 

The clergyman looked at the paper and, at the 
proper moment, said, "jl would request a brief meet- 
ing of the vestrymen of this church in the vestry 
inmiediately after the close of this service." 

When the service had concluded, Fenn went to the 
vestry and was introduced to Rev. Mr. Sparks and 
several grave gentlemen, who wondered for what they 
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had been called together. Fenn closed the door and, 
asking all to refrain from talking about the matter, 
said he personally would lift the church out of all debt 
and would like subsequently to ask their consent to 
some important repairs and improvements, for which 
he would deem it a great privilege to provide the entire 
means. The munificence of the double offer stimned 
all but the sprightly yoimg preacher, who, making a 
quick transition from conventional speech to his 
pulpit manner, returned thanks in such imctuous 
style as to make it a struggle for Fenn not to smite 
him with a contemptuous glance and word. 

And promptly on getting free of the church, the 
vestrymen, led by the voluble clergyman, gave to 
the pubUc the news of the splendid generosity of the 
famous man, telling also how he asked that nothing 
be said about it. When some one mildly taxed the 
clergyman with breaking faith with Fenn in this 
respect, the former quoted the words of the offertory : 
"Let your light so shine before men that they may see 
your good works and glorify your Father which art in 
heaven." 

All xmconscious of what was going on, Fenn in the 
afternoon went out to his wife's grave and spent the 
evening at her writing-table, searching her diaries for 
all she had written relative to his participation in 
the affairs of the town. 

Next morning he was up for an early breakfast. 
No more abstraction was in his manner; no more 
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strange lights from his eyes; no more mystery in 
his conduct. His face had the expression of hope and 
purpose; his eyes, a clear, direct look; his bearing, 
that of a man who had formed plans and was eager to 
cany them out. And when he left the house, the 
housekeeper noted with satisfaction that he h^ 
"slept in his bed like a Christian gentleman.'' 

Fenn went to a livery stable and hired a single- 
seated sleigh and two good sharp-shod horses to draw 
it, with a capable man to drive. The millionnaire 
got in and bade the man drive "south." When they 
got toward the end of the street, he asked to be taken 
to the water-works. It was a bleak day for such a 
ride and the driver could not think why his fare should 
select it for sight-seeing, but he was getting his pay 
and so drove as directed. 

On reaching the works, the old gentleman said, 
"Put your horses imder cover until I send word to 
you.'' 

Fenn went into the works, introduced himself, and 
spent the entire morning in critically looking them 
over and in talking with the men in charge who, 
notwithstanding the fact that the works belonged to 
a private corporation, were flattered to have so dis- 
tinguished a visitor and were more than pleased to 
tell all that was in them about conditions, changes, 
repairs, and needs; all of which Fenn absorbed, his 
mind having extraordinary powers of retention for 
such information. 
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There was no time to do more that morning. 
So Fenn drove back for lunch and to make some notes 
and do some computing. In the evening he went for 
a walk, and, coming in soon, retired to his room. 

Whether he slept much or little, he was up early 
the next morning with the same eager, hopeful 
expression on his face that it had worn the day before. 
This time he visited the gas-works and electric light- 
ing and power plants that gave service to the town, 
but both of which, like the water-works, were in the 
hands of private companies. And if he did not find 
the men quite so commimicative as they had been 
at the water-works, he nevertheless obtained ample 
information for his purposes, which his quick eyes, 
trained in such matters, corrected and supplemented. 

The third morning was spent in riding over the 
electric car system and in visits to its power works 
and car sheds. The afternoon of that day was re- 
quired to complete this inspection, as some of the lines 
connected with neighboring villages. 

Fenn now appeared to have satisfied his curiosity 
or whatever it was that moved him, for he made 
no more excursions, but on the fourth morning con- 
tented himself with walking down to the principal 
banking establishment and calling on the president. 

The latter's name was Hopkins. He proved to be 
an active, middle-aged, clear-faced, pinch-nosed 
man with weasel eyes and a habit of coughing when 
in want of « word, of which in the course of conversa- 
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tion he showed himself frequently lacking. He was 
president of the water company and director in the 
electric, gas, and railroad companies. Fenn did not 
know him. Hopkins had come since the magnate had 
lived there, but the latter considered the banker the 
most likely man with whom to deal. 

The weasel eyes jumped and snapped when Fenn 
oflFered his card in introducing himself. The banker 
almost danced for a chair for his distinguished visitor. 
He said he had heard that Mr. Fenn had been " look- 
ing around." 

"Yes," answered the magnate. "I lived here 
years ago, and I take an interest in the town." 

He then fell into pleasant conversation about it, 
inquiring into its political administration, credit, and 
the like. It afforded the banker an opportunity to 
show how little he could read Fenn and how com- 
pletely he could reveal himself. 

"We have fallen on hard and stony ground here of 
late — I mean the property classes," he said with a 
grin, which he intended for a knowing smile. "A 
young fellow who was an 'accident' in politics was 
elected Mayor last fall and he has insisted on sub- 
jecting the public service companies to the letter of the 
law in taxation. You can realize what that would 
mean to companies loaded down with debt and water, 
for in the many years we had things practically our 
way here, we — the managers — inflated the stock 
and piled on bonds to the limit. All that time we 
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had our property assessed only nominally. But 
now this Mayor Bolton wants to tax us irrespective 
of our capacity to pay such tax, meet our other obUga- 
tionS; and pay a dividend on our stock. He insists 
on it just because the law says that the valuation 
shall be based on the market value of property." 

The banker went on in this style and Fenn Ustened 
for quite a while. The latter remarked as he rose to 
go : " If I could meet you and such other of the gentle- 
men of your companies as you care to call together, 
I think I might suggest a remedy for this state of 
things, at least so far as you and your friends are 
concerned." 

The weasel eyes sharpened. "Do you mean as a 
business matter, Mr. Fenn?" 

"Yes," responded the magnate; saying he could 
meet them that afternoon after three o'clock or the 
next day, at his residence, the address which he 
gave. 

" Well, if it's business, it will be well to lose no time 
with a man like you, Mr. Fenn," answered the banker; 
and he said he would call with one or two gentlemen 
at four o'clock. 

Fenn agreed and bade the banker good day. He 
went from there to the CSty Hall and paid a visit to 
the Mayor, whom he found to be a clear-headed young 
man with a determined, honest face. He talked 
with him for half an hour, the Mayor feeling cramped 
for time, but not liking to cut a visitor like Fenn short. 
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The conversation was, so far as the latter was con- 
cerned, not idle chatter, but study; and it brought 
him very definite conclusions. 

"Why don't you try to get the public service cor- 
porations into pubhc hands as they used to be?" 
asked Fenn. 

"That is precisely what I was elected to do," 
remarked the Mayor ; " and as a first step, I am insist- 
ing on full present and back taxes from them. That 
will squeeze out their 'water' and make their owners 
willing to sell at reasonable figures." 

"You think you could give better service?" 

"Better and for less money," exclaimed the young 
man, confidently ; " but what is more important, the 
change would materially lessen the debauching of 
politics that now occurs and is bound to continue 
so long as these privileges remain in private hands." 

Fenn winced. How well he knew about the de- 
bauching of politics and on an infinitely larger scale, 
too. But he made no comment, and wishing the 
official a happy issue to his labor, took his leave. 

In the afternoon Hopkins and his associates called 
on Fenn, who received them cordially. Without ado 
he asked them to name the figure at which they woidd 
sell every share of stock and all the bonds in all four 
of their companies. 

They were completely unprepared for such a 
proposition. All of them were for several seconds 
speechless. Hopkins was first to recover his voice. 
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"We thought you might wish to go in with us." 

"I'll take all or none," said Fenn, quietly. 

"Is it a fair question to tusk what you would do 
with the companies if you were to acquire them?" 

"Yes, it's a fair question, but I have personal rear 
sons for wishing not to answer." 

"Ah!" 

Hopkins scented a big profit somewhere in this. 
Wasn't it the way Fenn and his kind worked the 
game, — bou^t up low and sold out to somebody 
or other high? 

"Well, Mr. Fenn," said he, "we don't know that 
we care to sell." 

"Just as you say, gentlemen." 

Hopkins saw that Fenn was not to be bluffed in so 
simple a manner. 

" Of course," he said, " if the price was sufficient — " 

"What is the price?" 

"It should be liberal." 

"It should," answered the magnate; "but not so 
liberal as would lose sight of possible competition 
either from other companies or from the municipality 
itself. Then too, you, Mr. Hopkins, told me yester- 
day that your tax burdens were being increased." 

"Oh, but we don't intend to pay them," exclaimed 
Hopkins. 

"Well, maybe not," said Fenn, quietly, "but 
Mayor Bolton looks like a determined man. He has 
the law on his side and the authority to enforce it. 
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Think it over, gentlemen, and to-morrow give me your 
answer whether or not you care to sell to me and at 
once. If you care to sell, give me your approximate 
figures. Exact figures and all details we can go into 
afterward. I may say, however, that my visits 
to your plants, some knowledge of other conditions, 
and a long experience in such matters taken together 
give me a pretty clear idea of what I am willing to 
pay, and unless you can come within ^reason, plus 
a generous profit for good measure, I shall call it 
off and proceed with other plans." 

''Your other plans might have a bearing on the 
matter?" remarked Hopkins, screwing his eyes up 
shrewdly. 

"They might, but I'm keeping my own coimsel," 
replied Fenn, and he switched the conversation to the 
winter weather. 

But the weasel-eyed, pinched-nosed one must have 
another try at it for further information. 

"Usually lawyers or brokers come snooking around 
to try and buy up bunches of stock imtil they acquire 
a majority interest in such properties." 

"I know all about such things," said Fenn; "but 
this transaction is not one of that kind. The whole 
matter will be open and aboveboard or not at all. 
Gentlemen, I shall be glad to see you to-morrow if 
you care to talk business with me." 

It was a pretty broad invitation for the delegation to 
go, and they went. When they got outside, by com- 
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mon consent Fenn was pronounced a queer man, 
and when they came to talk it over, they concluded 
that he was, perhaps, a hard bargainer, too. The 
brief and masterful way in which he handled the 
subject showed that. No loaded dice could be used 
against him. What with the Mayor pounding for 
taxes on one side and Fenn with some mysterious 
plans, possibly competitive lines, on the other, they 
reached the decision that they had better sell. And 
it was agreed that the briefest and best way to do this 
would be to make a full show-down of what they had 
and ask a price to cover that, plus a good profit. 

So when they called on Fenn next day, they came 
with a written statement of approximate figures. 
Fenn looked at it critically, said that some of their 
estimates were probably wrong, but in the main 
accepted them and ofiFered besides a generous 
advance if they would acquire and turn over to him 
within six weeks all the stock and bonds of the four 
companies. 

The price Fenn named was large in the other men's 
eyes, and an agreement was at once entered into to 
put the deal through. 

The Hopkins people inmiediately and quietly 
set about to buy up all the stocks and bonds that 
they did not already possess, not scrupling to frighten 
holders into making sales by expressing fears that the 
mayor with taxes was going to ruin them as dividend- 
paying properties, while they secretly circulated 

2e 
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rumors that competitive companies were about to go 
into the field. 

Fenn spent the next six weeks between the metropo- 
lis and the little town. Yet it was really two months 
before the whole transaction was completed and all the 
stock and bonds of the water, gas, electric light, and 
street companies of the town were legally turned over 
to him and his cash given in return. 

He had been carefully studying these companies 
and had ordered much new machinery and equip- 
ment. These were forwarded with the utmost 
celerity; and even before the properties had changed 
hands the improvements were made, Fenn experts 
superintending the work under cover of the Hopkins 
authority. 

Therefore when it was suddenly annoimced that all 
four of the public service corporations had passed into 
the hands of Frederick Fenn, the great metropolitan 
projector, promoter, and many times millionnaire 
railroad king, there was a feeling in the town that it 
was a case of out of frying-pan into fire, and many 
articles appeared in the local press denunciatory of 
Fenn. 

But he paid no attention to these. He had more 
important work on hand. He privately called on 
Mayor Bolton and asked his advice as to how best all 
four of the companies could be turned over to the 
town as a free gift, to be conducted by the public 
authorities. 
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The Mayor at first thought he had a lunatic to deal 
with — that Feim had lost his senses. But coming 
to realize that his visitor was sane and serious, the 
young man buckled down to the practical problems 
it involved. Consulting together; he and Fenn, in 
the course of a few days, evolved a feasible plan of 
transfer and operation. There was ample authority 
under the town charter to- perform these functions, 
and the Mayor and town CJouncil, backed by popular 
sentiment when the great secret was given out and 
became a public matter, f oimd wajrs and means within 
a very short time to act. 

Then it was that Frederick Fenn was blessed again 
by his townsmen. Some one remembered the public 
testimonial to him years before. A similar testi- 
monial was now drawn up and passed by the Council 
and signed by the Mayor. 

The local newspapers were filled with the matter and 
the press of the country contained long despatches 
about it. The great daiUes in the metropolis, where 
Fenn was such a power and had made such a desperate 
franchise fight recently, were particularly interested; 
and sent special correspondents to the little town. 
The correspondents saw Fenn, but he would say noth- 
ing. Mayor Bolton and the principal townsmen 
made up for his silence, however, and it became 
certain that Fenn, a monopolist in the great city, 
was showing only public spirit in the small town 
where on the Saturday evening coming the engrossed 
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address of thanks was to be presented to him by the 
Mayor. 

Bainbridge read these despatches and marvelled. 

Jessica also saw them. She had been watching the 
newspapers from day to day, looking, yet fearing, 
to see announcement of some new move in the 
terminal project. And when she read the news from 
her natal town, she was most eager yet reluctant to 
believe them, so fearful was she that they might end 
in some new and sickening surprise. 

Yet it all was true, even if Jessica feared to believe 
it. The townspeople had reaaon to rejoice and did 
rejoice over Fenn. Many of them had a desire to 
join in the presentation of the public thanks, and 
when Saturday evening came and the Mayor and a 
committee of the Council started in carriages from 
the City Hall for the Fenn house, a large number of 
by-standers fell in as an escort and others followed 
behind in procession. When the home was reached 
and the officials passed over the threshold, a large 
cheering throng formed outside. 

The ceremonies in the parlor were brief. The 
Mayor handed the old man a paper, accompanying 
it with a few words to which Fenn, with shining eyes, 
replied in simple terms. This paper was much like 
the one of more than a score of years before. It 
thanked Frederick Fenn for his ''new manifestation 
of inestimable public service" and named him the 
town's "First Citizen." 
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The little function was soon over and the officials 
moved toward the door when it suddenly opened and 
in stepped a beautiful girl with flushed face. It 
was Jessica. She saw only her father standing back, 
alone; and he saw her. Tears welled up in her 
eyes — tears of happiness; tears that forgave and 
asked forgiveness. A smile of great joy ht up his 
face, and he put out his arms and folded her to his 
bosom. 

''Mr. Mayor, gentlemen/' said he, in tones that 
required a great eflfort to make steady; "at this 
solemn moment in my life my daughter wishes to 
join me in my thanks." 

Only those two realized the full meaning of the 
words and when they were left alone, all that Jessica 
could murmur was: "Father, father." 

"It is only the beginning, my daughter," he an- 
swered softly. 

Next morning three sat in the Fenn pew at St. 
Paul's — Mr. Fenn, Jessica Fenn, his daughter, and 
Jennette Long, his sister-in-law. And at the offertory 
Fenn stepped out and helped make the collection. 

The old man found it extremely pleasing to perform 
this simple act in the little church in sight of his 
daughter and of his sister-in-law, and the bond of 
imion between the three was completely restored and 
exceeded in strength the former tie. 



CHAPTER XXn 
bainbridge's opportunitt 

What had John Bainbridge been domg all this 
while ? What had happened to him since that fatal 
day of the passage of the terminal ordinance, when 
Jessica Long in the lobby of the Aldermanic chamber 
had acknowledged that she had been in the conspiracy 
against him; that she had given the information 
against him ; that she was the daughter of the great 
chief enemy, Frederick Fenn ; that her real name was 
Jessica Long Fenn ? What had transpired since these 
events had, like volcanic convulsions, wrenched up, 
torn apart, and toppled over his firmest beliefs and his 
most tender and deepest yearnings ? 

Trained in a rough school, accustomed to knocks 
and jolts, he could carry himself with much of his 
ordinary bearing before the world. But within his 
breast was dismay, chagrin, humiliation, pain, anger, 
and an intense feeling that he had been wronged, 
terribly wronged; wronged from a source which, after 
it was all over, seemed incredible, impossible. 

Yet the trap had been set, and Jessica Long — 
Jessica Fenn — had helped to draw him into it. 

422 
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Indeed, she alone had drawn him into it, for how coxild 
he have been caught but for her ? 

True he had wanted to see Northwood, the lobbyist, 
whom all signs indicated had fallen out with Fenn and 
who, from his experience as henchman to that crooked 
and corrupt man, could, if inclined, have given dam- 
ning information against Fenn. But would he, 
Bainbridge, have gone so far away as Boston at such a 
critical time if it had not been for love of and trust in 
Jessica's exquisite face, her beautiful eyes, lips from 
which he had thought only the purest truth could 
fall? 

It proved to him that he was a baby in a woman's 
hands ; a sUly, sentimental fool like Samson caught in 
the smiles and wiles of DeUlah. Like Samson, his 
locks had been shorn; his eyes had been put out; 
he was a weak, blind prisoner of his enemies, or prac- 
tically so. 

For what could he do now? Nothing positive, 
only negative things. What was the use of them? 
So far as his active nature was concerned, he might as 
well be dead. 

An ordinary defeat would not have left bitterness. 
Indeed, a much greater political defeat would have 
left little rancor in his hardy, open, sunny nature. 
But love of this girl was strong within him. He who 
had never before loved a woman, had idolized this one. 
His every thought had come to have this bearing tow- 
ard her; every nerve had thrilled at her name. And 
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now he could not weakly lie down and let his heart 
be wrenched out of his breast without a struggle. 

Yet there was no outward cry. As he went about 
his law office work and his Aldermanic duties he was 
more thoughtful, less on the alert, less quick to respond 
with word and smile. But who could have imagined 
the terrific conflict of love and rage, despair and hope, 
within him? 

For in spite of it all, he would hope. His nature 
was sanguine. He said to himself a thousand times : 
"Did I give her a chance to explain? No, I dragged 
the admission of her name and her compUcity out 
of her, but I asked nothing more. On that I judged 
her. And how she bore it! Pale, silent; with 
drawn lips and eyes that said such sorrowful, appealing 
things. If I only had stopped to heed I But I was all 
in a flame, in a tumult, in a passion, in a frenzy. 
Fool that I was, I abandoned reason, fairness, 
justice, and let wild impulse possess and rule me." 

As he awoke one night out of a dream of Jessica, 
and all his physical being save his brain lay dormant, 
things became sharp and clear and dreadful. 

"She was Fenn's daughter all the time, even when 
I stabbed her with my reckless words about him. 
Was not that terrible for a daughter to bear? Why 
did she bear it? What could be the reason? Not 
that she was weak. Her face, her eyes, her words, 
deny that. Why then did she let me stab and stab, 
and only say to me pitifully that I was mistaken? 
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Why ? Because she loved me ! What other explana- 
tion under heaven could there be for her submission ? 
She, Fenn's daughter, and in love with me, who told 
her I would prove my love for her by destroying her 
father. Great God ! I was blind, blind, blind that 
I did not see this before. What a frightful situation 
for her. I have more than stabbed; I've tortured, 
tortured, tortured her. Not all the pain of my heart 
is equal to one little tear of her agony. I ought to 
lose the erect carriage of a man and become a belly- 
creeping thing, to crawl and remain at her feet imtil 
after long beseeching I have won her forgiveness." 

Yet when the day came and duty called him to 
watch for an opportunity to strike a blow at the Fenn 
ordinance and make it ineffective he responded as a 
soldier responds to the blare of the bugle, to the beat 
of the drum — as a soldier responds even though a 
^1 he leaves behind keeps tugging at his heart strings. 
Bainbridge did this, even though he believed that to 
continue with his fight against Fenn must now look 
to Jessica, in absence of any explanations from him- 
self, like the urging of spleen, vindictiveness, revenge. 

But what help was there for it? How could he 
explain? He had damned her, cut her off, left her; 
and now how could he retiun, especially when what 
he had to say was that duty yet called him to try to 
destroy her father ? 

No ; there was no help, no help for it. He carried 
his head high, but his heart was like lead. 
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And he knew that there were other men about him 
who had sore burdens^ too. One of these was Fitz- 
gerald—Fitzgerald, the rough and ready; Fitzger- 
ald, the impulsive; Fitzgerald, who had wanted to be 
straight, but for whose moral strength circumstances 
were too much; Fitzgerald, who had taken the Fenn 
bribe and voted for the Fenn ordinance ; but who, 
true to his statement to Bainbridge afterwards, that 
he would return the bribe, went to Judge Brascom's 
office and almost struck that mellifluous-speaking 
person in the face for hesitating to take back the key 
of the safe deposit box containing the bonds. 

Brascom, on second thought, concluded that it 
would be safer and would, moreover, save something 
to Fenn if he did so. He therefore took the key. 

And since he considered that Fitzgerald had at 
least earned the mortgage, Brascom went to his safe, 
got out the deed, and handed it to the astonished 
Alderman. 

"What's this for?" asked Fitzgerald. 

"It's the mortgage deed on your house. I've had 
it cancelled." 

"But why?" 

"Well, we're quits now." 

"AU debts ofif?" 

"Yes." 

"Well, they're not. I owe you $5000 ; do you hear ? 
— $5000. I haven't got the money, but I'll get it. 
I'll not have a cent for th' Fenn vote." 
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"Don't be foolish, Fitzgerald." 

"Be only a damned bribe-taker, y' mean. I won't. 
I don't know when or where I'll git th' money, but 
I git it, sure. On' m' word stands f ' it in th' mean- 
time." 

"I'll dismiss the matter from my mind. Alderman." 

" You'U not have a chance t' till it's settled, I'U teU 
y' that now." 

From Brascom's oflSce Fitzgerald went to Bain- 
bridge's. He found the latter in. He told Bain- 
bridge what he had done and threw the mortgage 
deed down on the desk before which Bainbridge sat. 

"Put it in y'r safe." 

"Why?" 

"Because I want y' t' hold it as evidence against 
me till I have that debt paid ofiF." 

"Of course, pay the debt off, Fitzgerald, but as to 
this deed — this is the best thing to do with it." 

Bainbridge threw open a window. He struck a 
match and lighted one comer of the deed, which he 
held out the window imtil it was well aflame, when 
he let it go sailing up in the air. Both men leaned 
out and watched it until it had been turned into flaked 
ashes and disappeared from sight. 

"It made lots of trouble while it was paper, and it 
turned into such a little bit of smoke," remarked 
Fitzgerald, as they drew in their heads. 

"Better try to look at the cheerful side of things, 
Fitzgerald. We've all done bad things in our lives. 
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The way for us to do is to get them under our feet 
and climb higher." 

"That's it, that's it," exclauned Fitzgerald. Then 
he drew up suddenly. " But how am I going to pay 
that $5000 back to Brascom?" 

"You have no idea how?" 

"Not unless I can borrow from Peter to pay Paul. 
Y' don't happen to have a little matter of $5000 in 
y'r clothes that y' might just as well lend t' a friend 
as spend on cigars, do y'?" 

Bainbridge laughed and then grew thoughtful. 
"No, I haven't it on my person, but I think I can get 
it for you by to-morrow morning." 

" Y' do ?" exclaimed Fitzgerald. "Go borrow it?" 

"Well, no; that is, not exactly," said Bainbridge, 
and his heart gave a bitter-sweet twinge as he remem- 
bered one of the first things Jessica had ever said to 
him was that as to small things he was not always 
truthful. "Leave the matter to me," he said with 
easy confidence. "I feel certain that to-morrow 
morning you will be able to call on Judge Brascom 
and wipe out your debt." 

Fitzgerald was very grateful. Bainbridge waited 
imtil he went out and then sent a note to the banking 
house where Van Ness went every morning with the 
punctuality of a clock. Van Ness responded to the 
note in person an hour later. 

"I asked when I could call on you," said Bain- 
bridge. 
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"It was a pleasure to call — eh — my dear fellow," 
exclaimed Van Ness. 

"I wanted to consult you about an important per- 
sonal matter — not personal to me, but to a fellow- 
Alderman of ours. He's in a little difficulty and came 
to me, but I haven't the means." Fitzgerald's words 
occurred to Bainbridge and he repeated them. "You 
don't happen to have a little matter of $5000 in your 
clothes that you might just as well lend to a friend as 
spend on cigars, do you?" 

"Why, certainly — eh — delighted," exclaimed Van 
Ness, jimiping up and making for the door as if the 
house was afire. 

"Where are you going?" sang out Bainbridge. " 

"To the bank. I'll be back in a minute," and he 
was out the door and down the hall to the elevator 
before Bainbridge could catch up with him. 

"A check will do. It's better. It's a record." 

"Never keep records — eh — dear boy," insisted 
Van Ness, and he went down the elevator. Within 
twenty minutes, he was back with ten crisp new five- 
himdred-dollar bills. 

"Split 'em up if they're too big," said Van Ness, 
putting them down on Bainbridge's desk. 

Bainbridge drew a pad and conmienced to write 
out a receipt. 

The other perceived what he was doing and put one 
hand down over the pad. 

"None of that, as a friend," 
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"It's only a memorandum." 

"I don't keep them.'' 

" But it's only fair to say the money is not for me. " 

"It's sufficient for me to know — eh — that you 
think it will do good where it — eh — b to go. I don't 
care if I — eh — never hear of it again." 

"Van Ness," exclaimed Bainbridge, "in your case 
the right man has been blessed with money." 

"If you had to take care of it, perhaps you'd think 
it was a curse," was the response of the man, trying 
to disguise his act of generosity. "My dear fellow," 
said he, taking a new turn of thought, "I must tell you 
that since — eh — making your acquaintance I — 
eh — have become intensely practical." 

"Ah, indeed." 

Bainbridge was amused at the singular idiosyn- 
cracy of the other to hide his real worth by a trifling 
exterior. 

"I'm going to be married." 

A shaft of pain went through Bainbridge. It 
brought back his love and his trouble. 

Van Ness had noticed the start ; in fact, had been 
looking for it. Louise Goff and his own penetration 
had together told him enough to more than hint that 
there had been affection between Bainbridge and 
Jessica. Van Ness used his own affairs to sound 
Bainbridge's state of mind. He could read in the 
latter's manner deep feeUng. 

"Yes," he said, feigning not to notice his friend's 
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discomfiture; "I'm going to be married to Miss 
Louise GofiF, daughter of Dr. Goff, the distinguished 
physician." 

"I congratulate you, my dear fellow," said Bain- 
bridge. 

"It's to be in June and — eh — if I could have the 
honor — " he hesitated. 

"Anything I can do? With pleasure." 

"I'd rather have — eh — have you than any man 
in the worid to stand by me — eh — on the occasion." 

"Me?" 

Bainbridge was amazed. 

"Best man, old fellow." 

" But — but — well, I'm not of your — I'm as poor 
as a beggar." 

"You're worth more than a hundred of the best 
rich men I can name," exclaimed Van Ness. "It's 
settled and I'll give you the date when I get it. All 
I know is some — eh — sometime in June. My be- 
loved is going to — eh — let me know the exact date 
before long." 

Van Ness had been backing away as he talked, 
evidently fearing that Bainbridge would try to make 
some excuse. When he reached the door he popped 
through it, as if shot out of a gun. 

Bainbridge smiled grimly and fell into a reverie, 
from which he roused himself. It would not do to 
think too much about marriage just at that time. So 
he put Van Ness's money in his pocket and went out 
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to hunt up Fitzgerald, whom he found at the City 
HaU. 

Getting the Alderman off alone, Bainbridge said, 
"I have the money/' 

"What ! Do y' run a printin' press?" 

"No, just keep a friend or two handy." 

"This one must be a good one." 

"He is, your friend as well as mine." 

Bainbridge handed over the money. 

"Tell me, who is it?;' 

"Van Ness." 

"Th'jude?" 

"Yes." 

"I'll not take th' money." 

Fitzgerald held it out. 

"He knows nothing about your affairs — doesn't 
know even that you are the man it's to help. But 
even if he did, you'd take it." 

Fitzgerald looked as if he would dispute the matter. 
But he hesitated and said: "Th' imfernal jude is a 
heap sight better man than I am, any way y' look at 
it. I'll hold my tongue next time I damn him." 

Bainbridge smiled, but he knew that the heart was 
all right even if the tongue was confused. 

Fitzgerald lost no time in getting down to Bras- 
com's office with the money and was ready to choke 
it down the attorney's throat if he showed any dis- 
inclination to take it. But Brascom had had a hint 
from Fitzgerald's manner earlier in the day that it 
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would not do to bandy words with the impetuous 
Alderman, and he accepted the money and gave a re- 
ceipt for $5000 cash. 

This receipt Fitzgerald carried back to Bainbridge, 
who; after marking on it the date and his own initials 
to identify it, said : "We'll put this away in my safe 
and hold it against Judge Brascom should he ever 
say anything about the matter." 

That satisfied Fitzgerald, who now was like another 
man, so far had he climbed out of the black bog into 
which he had fallen. And as weeks passed he showed 
an unfaltering devotion to Bainbridge and, in an 
awkward kind of way, a toleration for the singu- 
larities of speech and dress indulged in by Van Ness. 

And the passing of weeks made another change. 
Bainbridge began to go with more frequency to his 
father's works. Immediately after the passage of 
the Fenn Terminal he had almost had harsh words 
with his father over it. 

"Now you're beaten, John, give it up," said his 
father. 

"But what beat me?" demanded the son, nettled. 

"Rotten politicians." 

"And whose money made them rotten?" 

"Why are some men wicked, John? They are 
made so." 

The son, exasperated beyond forbearance, cried: 
"It was Fenn's money." 

2f 
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The father could not or would not see this. 

"John, you ought to be ashamed to repeat the 
scandalous tales that jealous, venemous persons tell 
of such a high-placed man as Frederick Fenn." 

The younger man got control of himself. He saw 
that his father had the kind of eyes that see only 
certain things and those things only in certain ways; 
that argument was worse than useless, since it could 
not possibly convert, but would, if continued long 
enough, move to anger. He went to the works Jess 
frequently and, indeed, latterly had gone there not 
more thsm once a week. 

Moreover, it had seemed wiser not to appear to be 
lying in wait, so to speak, for Jessi — Miss Long — 
Miss Fenn — he found a confusion as to what he 
ought to call her. He had learned from his father 
that the work on her windows was going forward 
without any interruption. What more natural than 
that she should go to the works in connection with 
them ? He, John, had better keep away and leave 
the way clear for her. This was what he said to 
himself, and he acted upon it. 

But to his chagrin he learned from his father, in 
answer to some casual questions, that "Miss Long" 
had not put her foot inside the works for two months. 
John well knew that that ran back to some time 
shortly before the passing of the ordinance. His 
heart had begun to rise with the faint hope that per- 
haps by some chance he might come face to face with 
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her at the works^ notwithstanding his lessened 
visits there. But now this hope was blighted, for 
evidently she had given up thought of going there. 
Why should she go? She had only to send her 
sketches down, and John's father would do the 
rest. 

This was the way John Bainbridge had been spend- 
ing his time. 

At length, after another month of practical inac- 
tion, he woke up to the fact that the Western 
fever had once more seized him. Why not leave 
the East and go West; and after a while come 
back, and if Jessica still remembered him, still 
thought of him, ask her to leave it all and go West 
with him? 

Yes, yes, leave the East and all the trouble. That 
was the thing to do. 

The thought was so fascinating that he had the 
impulse to rush at it at once. But could he jump 
out of his political obHgations in any such summary 
way ? What were these save his duties as Alderman ? 
The great anti-Fenn ordinance movement he had 
called into existence had flattened out with the pas- 
sage of the measure and could not be revived. Nor 
could anything hke it be started up — at this time, at 
least. It was between poUtical fights, and nothing 
but "hot weather" talk was to be heard or read 
anywhere. 

It was clear that these things had no claim on him. 
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and that by the end of his Aldennanic term, at the 
very latest, he might pull out and go West and be^ 
the new work. 

Nor would that be deserting his duty of opposing 
Fenn, for surely a year's effort in that direction would 
be proof of his determination to keep faith with him- 
self. At the end of the year he would be free from 
the necessity to continue that fight — that fight against 
the father of the woman he loved ; yes, loved in spite 
of all that had occurred. 

This fancy of love and hope made Bainbridge's 
heart buoyant once more. 

Still there was one circmnstance that perplexed 
him. What was he to do with Timothy Cavanaugh? 
Take him? The young fellow obviously did not 
want to leave the city where his father was, even if 
father and son had not yet made their peace. Nor 
could Bainbridge very well leave him, for Timothy 
would not for several years be eligible for admission 
to the bar. To leave him in such a situation would 
therefore be to desert him, which Bainbridge had no 
wish nor purpose to do. 

"There is but one course open and that is to 
reconcile father and son," thought he. "Get these 
Cavanaughs together and I shall be free to go." 

All in a moment, in some inexplicable way, Bain- 
bridge conceived the notion of having young Timo- 
thy Cavanaugh elected to succeed him in the Board 
of Aldermen from the elder Cavanaugh's district. 
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TRmothy was young, but of legal age and of high 
character and intelligence. 

"Why, it would flatter old Cavanaugh as much as 
the young one," exclaimed Bainbridge, getting 
enthusiastic over the idea. 

He made up his mind to put it into effect without 
delay. But he realized at the same time that he had 
first the task of getting Timothy into a right frame 
of mind to meet his father. 

Bainbridge at once opened up the subject of recon- 
ciliation. Timothy flushed and said he had not yet 
found enough courage to go and beg his father to 
forgive him for nmning away. 

"Take my advice and think it over," said Bain- 
bridge. "You and I might go and see him to- 
gether." 

Hmothy made no reply then, but two days later 
said he was ready to go with Bainbridge and "have 
it out." 

"It's not a tooth," remarked Bainbridge. 

Both laughed. Bainbridge remarked that it might 
be well to go that afternoon. He asked Timothy to 
meet him at the glass works, from which they could 
go over to the Cavanaugh place. 

John went to the works ahead of time and was in 
the inner part of the establishment when who should 
come into the office but the elder Cavanaugh, accom- 
panied by Aldermen Fitzgerald, Casey, and Van Ness, 
an odd assortment, indeed. They had come to talk 
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with Bainbridge about a little political business that 
was pressing on their minds. They had gone to his 
office, and learning of his going to the window works, 
had followed him there. 

The only one in sight when they entered was 
that youthful person of all work, " Billy-be-damned." 
That functionary was displaying his talents at ham- 
mering a Ud on a packing case, all the while whistling 
with the industry of a steam caUope. 

Cavanaugh undertook to stop the hammer and the 
cahope. 

"Say, son," he called, "is Alderman Bainbridge 
hereabouts?" 

The hammer and the caliope stopped operations, 
and the young gentleman repKed : "Pr'aps he is, an' 
pr'aps he ain't, pa." 

The audacity of the youth startled Cavanaugh and 
amused the others. 

"Feelin' quite spry to-day, m' blue-eyed beauty," 
remarked the district leader, sarcastically. 

"Tol'rable, toFrable, thank y', sweet one." 

Cavanaugh's tone changed. 

"Look here, young rooster, have a civil tongue in 
y'r head." 

"Gettin' more civilized every day, old cock. 

The passage at words might have turned into a 
passage at anns had not Bainbridge entered. 

"Why, gentlemen, welcome!" he exclaimed, while 
Billy discreetly carried himself off. 
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"Mr. Cavanaugh, I was about to go over to your 
place for a little talk." 

Bambridge thought he might just as well have it 
out then and there, with his other friends present. 

"Be seated, gentlemen." 

He handed some chairs out of the bookkeeper's 
enclosure. 

"Well, it's a case of you seek me an' I'll seek ye," 
exclaimed Cavanaugh, "f we — y'r frinds, here" — 
Cavanaugh looked at the others — "an' me, we've 
come t' have a little talk with y'." 

"Ah," said Bainbridge, wondering what their busi- 
ness was about, but deeming it wise to get his own 
matter stated first, for he was determined that noth- 
ing should be permitted to interfere with his plans. 
He spoke up at once. 

"Mr. Cavanaugh and my good friends, I have 
decided not to run for Board of Aldermen next 
year." 

Cavanaugh slowly stood up and said in surprise: 
"Oh, y' have, have y'?" 

He turned his face toward the gentlemen of his 
delegation and shut one eye. It was intended for a 
wink. 

"Yes. I'll serve out this term, but I'll ask you, 
Mr. Cavanaugh, to select another man to take my 
place." 

" Y'll axe me t' do that, will y' ?" asked Cavanaugh. 

Bainbridge could not understand the district 
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leader's manner. Perhaps the latter thou^t his 
conduct shabby. 

''I need scarcely say, Mr. Cavanaugh, I am most 
grateful to you; and the same to you other gentle- 
men." 

"An' who d' y' think 'd be good V ffll y'r place?" 
asked Cavanaugh, turnmg to his associates and wink- 
ing that mysterious wink again. 

Things occur in strange ways at times, and this was 
one of those times ; for just then Timothy stepped into 
the office. Bainbridge saw him and beckoned him to 
come forward. 

"This gentleman, my friends, is the man I'd like 
to have succeed me." 

The elder Cavanaugh had his back tinned, being 
busy winking. He faced about and beheld his son 
standing staring at him. The old man stepped back 
and exclaimed : "God! It's Tim!" He stood spell- 
boimd. 

Bainbridge was quick to act in the emergency. 
He stepped forward and said to the bewilderment of 
Timothy: "Mr. Van Ness and you. Alderman Fitz- 
gerald, have met him. But you. Alderman Casey, 
allow me to present my friend, Mr. Timothy Cava- 
naugh. We were friends in the West together, and 
Mr. Cavanaugh is my law assistant. This young 
man, gentlemen, is admirably fitted to be Alderman, 
but modest, as is his father, the district leader, here. 
The Cavanaughs are fine stock and I'll stake my 
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reputation on Timothy Cavanaugh for making a good 
Alderman." 

The elder Cavanaugh found his voice. "Tim," 
he said, "will y' go home with me an' see y'r mother? 
She's been worritin' f y' ?" 

"I'll go and I'll stick there, too," exclaimed the 
yoimg fellow. 

Father and son gripped hands and looked into each 
other's eyes. Then the young man sat down and 
studied the floor. The older one, keeping his face 
turned to Bainbridge, cleared his throat and said: 
"We'll take anither time t' talk about who gits th' 
Aldermanic office after y'. Alderman Bainbridge. 
What we've come here f ' is t' talk over anither political 
proposition." 

"Yes, but I'm retiring from politics." 

"Sufferin' Moses!" exclaimed Fitzgerald. 

"My dear boy — " 

Cavanaugh cut Van Ness short by a wave of his 
hand. With grave dignity he turned to Bainbridge. 

"Alderman, y' couldn't get out of politics if y' 
was a bird an' could fly." 

Bainbridge wondered what was in the wind. 

"Why not?" 

"Because we've got y' tied down. We've goin' t' 
run y' f Mayor. Y'U have been hearin' many people 
talk of it f a long time." 

"What!" Bainbridge almost shouted; "but there 
was nothing in it but talk." 
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"It's a sure thing now, all right," declared Alder- 
man Casey. 

"It's th' prettiest lay-out y' ever seen," said Cava- 
naugh, frowning at Casey and insisting on being 
spokesman. "Y're th' man of th' time. Alderman 
Bainbridge. Y' own th' city. Y' got licked in th' 
Fenn fight, but th' people seen what was in y' an' 
they backed y' then, an' they'll back y' now. Y're 
th' most popular man that's been in city politics in 
years. An' so it's th' end of beer with y'. We're 
goin' t' pour y' f champagne; an* th' best that's 
made, too." 

Bainbridge saw that he must head the thing off 
at once, yet he did not like to slap his friends in the 
face with a flat rejection. 

"Gentlemen," he said, "I appreciate your high 
esteem, but you greatly overrate me." 

"Y'U sweep th' town. It's a cinch," persisted 
Cavanaugh. 

"But I have other plans. It's impossible." 

"Di'n' I teU y' we had it aU fixed?" asked Cava- 
naugh, gravely. "I'll ask y' t' take a Cavanaugh's 
word f it." 

"I meant no offence," answered Bainbridge, 
quickly, "but really, my friends, it would take more 
than you to fix such a thing. Whose candidate 
would I be?" 

" Whose but th' Tiger's ? Whose else could y ' be ? " 
Cavanaugh bristled. 
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"Yes, yes; but Mooney ; he could never bring him- 
self — " 

"He don't have t\ He'll be brung or else — " 
Cavanaugh waved his hands downward. 

"What do you mean?" 

"Mean, why, it's down an' out with him if he don't 
get on th' band wagon. Y're that popular with th' 
organization Mooney '11 have no occ'pation but bettin' 
at th' races if he tries t' block y'r triumphal way." 

With all his ability and popularity, Bainbridge was 
a very modest man. He could not hear any general 
acclamation for him. The proposal, therefore, did 
not appear rational. But he could not hurt his 
friends' feelings by rejecting it outright and at once. 
He must temporize. 

"Mr. Cavanaugh and my fellow-members, I shall 
consider this just a httle friendly talk, but I'll think 
about it ; although I must say I beUeve we'll all come 
to look at it in a different Ught before long." 

Seeing that Cavanaugh wore a determined expres- 
sion, Bainbridge fell back on his old habit of humor : 
"Mr. Cavanaugh, when you spoke of my triumphal 
way, did you mean that flowers would be strewn in 
my path?" 

"Yes, if y' want 'em," cried Fitzgerald, " cart-loads 
of wreaths an' crosses." 

"Hell, no! not crogses," exclaimed Cavanaugh. 

"He — he meant the crosses — eh — for the graves 
of the enemy," interjected Van Ness. " Great idea ! " 
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and the young millionnaire laughed boisterously to 
cover up Fitzgerald's discomfiture. 

"Well, here's a predicament," said Bainbridge to 
himself when the others had gone. "I plan to get 
out of politics while my friends plan to get me further 



CHAPTER XXin 

BAINBRIDGE FOB MAYOR 

Bainbridge sat in his father's office thinking it 
over. Van Ness, Fitzgerald, and Casey might easily 
be carried away by enthusiasm, but Cavanaugh was 
cool and shrewd. If he had not the habit of keeping 
his wits about him and of studying the public temper, 
he would not have become nor remained district 
leader, for rivalry was keen. What if he was right ? 
What if the sporadic talk of him, Bainbridge, for Mayor 
should have behind it a great following? What if 
there was a real demand for him ? What if he could 
be elected to the Mayor's office ? 

That would bring him face to face with Fenn. It 
would then be Mayor against millionnaire. And 
Jessica — 

Bainbridge put on his hat and walked to a livery 
stable that he occasionally patronized, hired a horse, 
and took a long ride into the country, not returning 
imtil bed time. 

The next morning he thought as he dressed: **If 
there is an unmistakable sentiment for me, I'd have 
to lead, no matter what the personal cost. But I 
see no indications of such sentiment." 

445 
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Yet on the first page of the morning papers he was 
surprised to find brief statements from several of the 
Tiger district leaders declaring for him for Mayor. 
And reporters from the other newspapers were out 
hot-footed after him to ask if he intended to be a 
candidate for the Tiger nomination; how Mooney 
stood; what would be the main planks of the plat- 
form, and a lot of other questions. 

Bainbridge was tempted to stop the talk at once and 
say no. But consideration for his friends made him 
refrain from such a sununary course. He merely 
said that he was not prepared to talk about the mat- 
ter and that when he was ready to speak he would 
send for them. 

That took them off his back, and they soon became 
active elsewhere, interviewing everybody of impor- 
tance who would submit to it and some who would 
not. Altogether there was much talk of BainbridgQ. 

Cavanaugh did all he could to increase and crystal- 
lize it inside the Tiger's organization, while Van Ness 
and a number of others were active outside. 

A strong stimulus was given to the movement by 
astonishing telegraphic news from New England. It 
was that Frederick Fenn, the arch-monopolist, had 
become converted to the idea that the municipality 
should own and operate all the street and highway 
functions. At least it appeared that he had been 
converted so far as his old home town was concerned, 
for he there had bought up the gas and electric light- 
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ing plants, the water works and street railroad lines, 
all of which had been owned by private companies; 
and had prepared to tiim them over to the municipal 
authorities, to be rim imder the direction of the Mayor, 
advised by Fenn himself, who had been spending much 
of his time there during the past three months. 

This news was almost incredible to Bainbridge. 
He bought all the newspapers and read all the accounts 
to see if there could be any mistake. The accounts 
varied in length and details, but they made it certain 
that Fenn really had done what was first reported 
and had done it deliberately. What could be his 
motive ? 

Confirmatory news came on the following days, on 
one of which it was announced that the transfer of 
ownership had been made from Fenn's hands to the 
town's. Still later despatches told of a public testi- 
monial to be tendered Fenn. 

Bainbridge had been asking himself where Jessica 
was during all this. Was she with her father ? Was 
she a participant ? The answer appeared in some of 
the newspaper despatches. It was that Miss Fenn 
had arrived in town on the evening the Mayor called 
on Fenn and was with her father when the oflScial 
presented the engrossed thanks of the town. 

What did it mean ? More duplic — no ; Bainbridge 
could not say it. He wanted to love her. He wanted 
to go West again to make a place for her and ask her 
to come and share it. Fenn might have some far- 
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reaching scheme on hand, but Jessica's only part in it 
was a daughter's innocent faith in and devotion to 
her father. Bainbridge would not let himself be- 
lieve anything else. 

When his friends hailed the Fenn news as evidence 
that the arch-monopolist was changing in his ways 
and that this made clearer the Alderman's path to 
the Mayoralty chair, Bainbridge only shook his 
head incredulously and said: "Wait until you see 
Fenn's game." 

Bainbridge little realized that Fenn was at that 
very moment making another and yet more surpris- 
ing move. 

At about eleven o'clock that night the front door 
of the Alderman's lodging was almost pulled out and 
the whole house raised by an excited reporter who 
insisted on seeing Bainbridge. 

"Send him up," called the latter, with a weariness 
of spirit. He slipped into some clothes and struck 
a light as the man entered. 

"Wouldn't it wait?" he asked. 

"Not this kind, your Honor." 

The reporter held out a type-written slip of paper. 

"Your Honor!" Bainbridge was about to resent 
the facetiousness, but decided it was not worth while. 

* ' Have a chair. You have had some labor in getting 
us up." 

Bainbridge closed the door and walked over to the 
Ught. He held up the slip of paper and his ej^es 
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became fascinated at once. He read it, rubbed his 
eyes, and read again. 

"Where did you get this?" 

"Judge Brascom gave it out to the press at his club 
to-night." 

"Then it's genume?" 

" Oh, it's no fake. Our paper wired to Fenn and he 
confirmed it; said he wrote it himself and sent it to 
Brascom to be given to the press." 

"Then there cannot be any doubt about it? " 

"None. What shall I put down as coming from 
you?" 

"Nothing, please. I am not prepared to speak 
about it. The matter is important. I must have 
time to consider." 

"When will you be prepared? To-morrow? " 

"I don't know." 

"So that I get nothing?" 

"I am sorry, but I see no help for it. " 

The man looked disgusted. "Here I break into a 
house in the middle of the night and what do I get? 
A couple of pewter spoons." 

Bainbridge handed him a cigar, shook hands with 
him, and promised to be more accommodating at an- 
other time. 

After letting the man out, Bainbridge returned to 
his room and shut the door. He hurried over to the 
light and again read what was written on the slip of 
paper. It was an open letter from Fenn to the 

2o 
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citizens of the metropolis and bore his office address 
at the top and the date of the day before. It ran as 
follows : — 

"To all the Citizens of the City : — 

"I am prepared to turn over to the city as a free gift 
the terminal franchise recently granted to me and all 
my right, title, and interest (a majority interest) in 
all the street railroads, surface, above and under 
ground, in said city, which roads are known as the 
'Fenn system,' together with a majority interest in 
other roads since acquired, on condition that a man 
qualified in character and abilities to care for such 
properties be elected to the Mayor's chair at the next 
coming election. My own preference for such an 
executive is a citizen who appears to and should com- 
mand general respect for his intelligent and imselfish 
zeal for the public welfare, — Alderman John Bain- 
bridge. Should you select him Mayor, I shall gladly 
place my city railroad interests in his hands to become 
the property of the city. 

"Very Respectfully, 

"Frederick Fenn." 

When he had finished reading this, Bainbridge 
shut off the light and went to bed, but not to sleep. 
He was filled with perplexity. Was there any limit 
to Fenn's audacity 7 Was he laying a new and bigger 
snare ? 
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All the newspapers next day took Fenn at his word. 
It was a result of what he had done in the Vermont 
town. There were some sarcastic observations about 
the facility with which a monopolist can change his 
mind when it pleases him to do so, and allusions were 
made to Fenn's years of hard labor at franchise 
grabbing. But these were merely by the way. The 
press as a unit conceded the great importance to the 
city of the Fenn annoimcement, and practically all 
admitted that it made Bainbridge a public necessity 
and an irresistible entity in politics. 

Bainbridge's friends pressed him to embrace the 
proposal and to announce his candidacy at once. 
Even his father, who had such a dislike of politics 
generally, was influenced by Fenn's great name. 

"When such a man as Frederick Fenn offers his 
support in politics you may be sure it is the kind for 
you to be in," said the window-maker to his son, 
when the latter went to see him. 

"I have had a hard lesson, father," was the reply. 
"The burned child dreads fire." 

This was John's attitude. He feared some new 
conflict with the monopolist. He was ready to fight 
if it was to be an open one and for the public good, 
even if so doing meant death to all hope of winning 
Jessica. But was he called upon to fight tricks? 
No. Let some one else who was more skilled for that 
be called. Fenn had only named him as the type of 
man he would support* Let some one else be chosen. 
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This was Bainbridgp's conclusion and he wished 
publicly to announce that he would not run. The 
best his friends could do was to induce him to wait 
for a few days to see if a proper substitute would de- 
velop. He was restless, but promised to delay. 

Was it that during this interval Van Ness got word 
to Fenn that Bainbridge had doubts of the latter's 
sincerity? Or was it that Fenn's own perception 
made this clear to him ? However it was, Bainbridge 
received a private letter from Fenn, in the magnate's 
handwriting, that set doubts at rest. It ran : — 

"B , Vermont, June 3, 190-. 

" Hon. John Bainbridge, City Hall : 

"Dear Sir, — Noticing your hesitation to declare 
yourself for the Mayoralty and feeling that my 
pubUc announcement in your behalf a few days since 
may have somethmg to do with it, I venture privately 
to urge you to give your assent and to assure you that 
I speak in all sincerity. 

" I frankly admit to you that my conduct toward the 
pubUc for many years and toward yourself within the 
past few months has been such as to justify your 
gravest doubt of my present motives. But if you will 
permit me to say it, your own magnificent conduct, 
together with more intimate circumstances, have 
wrought a great change in me; and I wish to undo 
both toward yourself and toward the public the evil 
I have done. I know of no better way to accomplish 
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this than by the course I have voluntarily and with 
all my heart taken. If you can advise me to a wiser 
one, I shall be more than pleased. 

"In urging you for the Mayoralty I have done so 
because your abilities and experience recommend you, 
and because in you I should recognize one to whom 
it would be safe to entrust the large and complicated 
property interests that I wish to transfer to the owner- 
ship of the public. I have urged you for the additional 
and even weightier reason that out of the manner in 
which you bore yourself in the recent franchise con- 
flict, and from subsequent events personal to myself, 
I have conceived the highest admiration for your 
character. 

" These things I ask you to believe. Do not disre- 
gard the beseechings of an old man, but accept at 
once, lest death or accident prevent him from doing 
you and the public such justice as now lies within his 
power. 

" Very respectfully, 

"Frederick Fenn." 

Bainbridge immediately replied: — 

"Frederick Fenn, Esq., B , Vermont: 

" Dear Sir, — It would be insincere in me to imply 
that I have not doubted the motives that prompted 
your proposed gift to the city and of your advocacy 
of me for the Mayoralty. But your private letter of 
the 3d urges the rectitude of your intentions with 
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such gravity and earnestness that I should believe 
myself unjust were I to refuse to do that which you 
ask, the more especially since you say that upon that 
depends your opportunity to act for the welfare of the 
city. It will be a reason for deep thanksgiving to me 
if that which has been the cause of active hostility 
between us shall now bring us to work together for 
the public weal. To assure you of my willingness to 
join with you in this matter, I shall at once announce 
my candidature. 

" As for your compliments touching my qualifica- 
tions, I can only hope that the future will show them 
not to have been too greatly misjudged. 
"Very respectfully, 

"John Bainbridge." 

This letter mailed, Bainbridge lost no time in send- 
ing word to his intimate political friends that he wished 
to see them, and when they had crowded into his little 
ofiice, he announced his decision to be a candidate. 

Their satisfaction was great and imdisguised, and 
the political ball was then set rolling in a way that 
made the nomination of Bainbridge by the Tiger's 
organization a foregone conclusion; and that like- 
wise made resistance by the anti-Tiger's party ridicu- 
lously futile. The newspapers united in sayiQg that 
so far as successful opposition to Bainbridge was con- 
cerned, his nomination might as well be made unani- 
mous. Some of them declared that he was as good as 
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elected even then, and they repeated the hackneyed 
political saying that all that remained to be done was 
the shouting. 

All this was intensely gratifjdng to Bainbridge. 
He marvelled how soon it was being given to him to 
carry out his resolve to stop or to be the instrument 
for stopping some of the monopoly robberies upon the 
mass of the people, and at the same time to take out 
of politics one of the worst elements of its corruption. 
He could see that this was only a beginning, that larger 
tasks lay behind, the most important having to do 
with taxation. 

"When I shall have become Mayor," he mused, 
"and may talk with official knowledge and authority 
which, as a private citizen, I do not now possess, I 
shall break new groimd in the great war of equal 
rights against privilege." 

All this was well, very well; but one thing was 
lacking : What of Jessica ? 

Bainbridge had heard nothing of her durmg this 
time. Of course she must have known of what had 
transpired. What did she think about it? Her 
father and he were no longer poUtical enemies, but 
friends — allies. What did she say to that? Did 
she approve of it ? Ah ! if he could but learn of that ? 
If he could but hear her voice ; see her face ! 

Why did he not go to see her, or write to her ? 

Because he was a poor man — the world would 
say a poor man who was being assisted by her father 
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to public office. If he had held to his purpose to go 
West and make a place and then come and ask her to 
leave her wealth and share what he had to offer, it 
would have been different. That would have been a 
new environment and a new life. But now he was 
not to go West, but to remain in the city where she 
was known as a princess, as heiress to riches that still 
would be great after Fenn had made his munificent 
gift to the city. He loved her, madly loved her; 
but he could not bear to have her think that he had a 
desire for her money. 

So the miserable riches which had made so much 
trouble interposed again and kept the lovers apart. 

Yet John had the keenest heartache for just a word 
of her, and he went to his father's works night and 
morning in the hope of getting some crumb of infor- 
mation. But none came. Yet he pushed ahead, 
hoping that this would meet with her approval. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

JUNE 

June had come and with it approached Van Ness's 
wedding day. Bainbridge had quite forgotten his 
promise to act as best man, but a few days in advance 
Van Ness reminded him. Bainbridge perceived that 
it would offend his friend to refiise, although to com- 
ply must needs be with a heavy heart. Nevertheless 
he went to a tailor and had himself properly apparelled. 

And taller and handsomer than ever he appeared 
that afternoon as he stepped out of the vestry with Van 
Ness and walked toward the chancel rail, where stood 
the surpliced clergymen. He was only half conscious 
of the multitude of faces in the pews, the rolling of the 
organ and stringed instruments, and the advancing of 
the bride and her party up the centre aisle. He was 
thinking of Jessica — peerless, exquisite Jessica — 
and of how he might some day have received her at 
the chancel rail — 

Van Ness tapped his arm. 

"Look out for the — eh — ring, old man. Don't 
lose it." 

Bainbridge had put the ring over the gloved tip of 
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one finger so as to have it ready. He took it ofiF and 
thrust it into a pocket to make it safer. 

He turned slightly. The bridal party was almost 
there; first the ushers, then the two bridesmaids, then 
the maid of honor — he stood spellbound. It was 
Jessica I No one had told him. She was a vision in 
white, with pink roses in her arms and hair. 

Her eyes met his for an instant. It waa a look of 
gentle appeal. 

His heart gave a terrific leap, stopped, and then 
raced. He forgot everything but Jessica, Jessica — this 
glorious Jessica. His part he performed mechanically. 
And when Van Ness suddenly asked him for the ring, 
heavens! where had he put it? Luckily he found it 
without showing confusion. 

When the ceremony was over, the bride and groom, 
to the pealing of the music, walked down the central 
aisle together. 

Van Ness had told him that this would be the time 
for him to follow with the maid of honor. But Jessica ! 
Would she accept his escort? He looked toward her. 
She seemed to be waiting. He advanced and gravely 
offered his arm. She lightly took it. He trembled 
as he walked toward the door through the sea of faces. 

The bridesmaids got into the carriage with Jessica, 
and Bainbridge with the ushers. All were driven to the 
Goflf residence for the reception. Bainbridge was Uke 
one in a trance, yet conscious that there were terrific 
forces within him that might break loose at any mo- 
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ment. All spoke, but what was said was of no moment 
to him; whose one surging thought now was to find an 
opportimity to see and speak to Jessica alone. 

At the reception he shook hands with many and 
exchanged bows and words with more. He was 
amazed at the number that manifested friendship. 
But above and beyond these one face was ever before 
him, one soft voice ever in his heart. For Jessica 
stood not far away, like a queen holding her court. 

At length the bridal pair set forth amid rice and a 
thousand sweet wishes, after which most of the guests 
quickly departed. 

Bainbridge felt that he must go, too; but he first 
must see Jessica alone. He must tell her what was in 
his heart. Yet he was embarrassed by seeming to wait. 

He strolled into one of the smaller rooms, and, 
noticing the conservatory, stepped into it. He walked 
about admiring the flowers and was then on the point 
of returning to the reception rooms when he beheld 
Jessica in the doorway looking at him. His heart gave 
a great leap again. 

"I have come to say good day to you, Mr. Bain- 
bridge," she said, and advanced a step or two. 

He tried to keep his voice under control. 

"It has been a good and happy day." 

"I hope so — for you," she said. 

"For me? And not for you, too?" 

"I do not deserve it." 

"Not deserve it?" 
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"I deserve only what I have had for months — 
sorrow." 

"Sorrow?" 

"Because of the wrong I did you." 

Bambridge felt that he would lose control of 
himself if he did not take care. He changed the 
subject. 

"Do you approve of the course matters are now 
taking?" 

"Yes, with all my heart." 

"You know of Mr. Fenn's private letter to me?" 

"Yes, and of your reply. Thank you." 

"Thank me, why?" 

"Because it permits us to do the Httle we can 
in reparation." 

" You, in reparation?" 

"Yes, for my sins as well as my father's." 

"Our sins," he exclaimed. "I have sinned too." 

"You sinned?" 

"Yes, what opportunity did I give you to explain? 

"What was there to explain? I admitted that I 
deceived and betrayed you." 

He must hold himself with iron hands or else — 
yet he could not let her go. 

"Please be seated for just a few moments." 

She made no pretence of refusing. He sat down 
facing her. 

"I have wanted to tell you how I have regretted the 
things I said. I was mad, mad; I could not reason. 
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The fact that you were Jessica Fenn, not Jessica Long, 
was the last — " 

"Please stopP' She hesitated momentarily and 
then said, "I have wronged you past forgiveness; 
yet I ask you, please forgive me." 

It was so simple and appealing, and she looked so 
sweet and lovely as a pink glow came into her face 
that he could have stooped and kissed the hem of her 
garment. 

"There's nothing to forgive." 

"Because your heart is generous and your mind is 
big. But I have suffered bitterly for the way I 
repaid your trust." 

"Why do you tell me this?" 

"Because I want your forgiveness." 

"Do you care for that?" 

"Yes, very much." 

Bainbridge threw precaution to the winds. 

"When I gave you that trust, I gave you all that 
was best in me." 

"And I betrayed you !" 

"But not wilfully?" 

"It meant life or death to my father." 

"Life or death?" 

" The doctor said strain would kill him. He had to 
win. It rested with me. I gave you up to your ene- 
mies." 

"But not willingly?" 

"It broke my heart." 
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"Then you did care for me?" 

" Did I not listen to your words of devotion — your 
words of love?" 

"Yes, but they were addressed to Jessica Long." 

"Jessica Long was Jessica Fenn." 

"Why the—" 

"Deception? It was innocent. Jessica Long was 
painting windows with which Jessica Fenn did not 
wish to be publicly identified unless they should prove 
worthy." 

" But John Bainbridge, the poor man, gave his devo- 
tion to Jessica Long, the artist. He would not have 
presumed to speak so to Jessica Fenn, the heiress." 

" Is not Jessica Fenn a woman, with a heart the same 
as -Jessica Long?" 

"To John Bainbridge, yes; but to the world — " 

" What has the world to do with that which con- 
cerns them alone?" 

"Nothing if Jessica Fenn says so." 

"Must she speak?" 

"Only what her heart dictates." 

The blessed time had come when Jessica could look 
John Bainbridge straight in the eyes and let him see 
all that was within her soul. She was silent for a 
few joyous moments; then — 

"Six years ago Jessica Fenn was travelling with 
others in the West and heard of a young man who had 
been doing stirring things. Some said he was a great 
man, others that he was a charlatan. Jessica thought 
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it strange that people could regard him so dijBFerently. 
Learning that he was to speak publicly, she went with 
others to hear him. He looked so tall and handsome ; 
his face, so open and earnest ; his voice rang out so 
clear and strong; his words were so direct and sincere 
that the girl, who never witnessed anything Uke this 
before, was entranced. She believed in the man and in 
what he uttered, especially when he said he would try 
always to be faithful to his duty. She left that meet- 
ing with a picture of him in her breast. She thinks 
she can see and hear him now with his ringing tones, 
his swinging arms, his eager, confident expression. 
Can you guess his name?" 

Bainbridge sprang out of his chair. 

"Jessica! Jessica!" 

She stood up and stepped back, waving him away 
with one hand, saying, "Some one may come." 
Then she continued: "After six years Jessica Fenn 
walked into an art-window establishment. There 
sat this man — older, maturer, stronger; but it was 
the man. He was the son of the window-maker. She 
had an impulse to speak of that meeting, but what 
should she say ? He had not met her. Besides, she 
wished to be known as Jessica Long on accoimt of the 
windows. A queer, perplexed expression was in his 
face. Why ? Had he seen her at that meeting, but 
feared to speak of it without permission?" 

" That face ! ' ' exclaimed Bainbridge. " I've dreamed 
of it for years." 
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She shook her head for silence. 

"The next time they met was in Jessica's studio. 
Quite by chance he told her that he was debating 
between returning to the West and remaining East 
and going into politics to fight Frederick Fenn, 
although he showed that he did not know that Mr. 
Fenn was her father. She was dismayed. She knew 
nothing about politics, but she thought her duty lay 
with her father. She wanted Bainbridge to go West; 
yet she wished him to stay, for he had become a hero 
in her eyes. All she could say was that she beheved 
he would always do his duty — the words she » had 
heard him utter in the West." 

"Dearest girl!'' 

"Jessica anxiously watched the newspapers and was 
frightened and pleased when she saw that he was to 
nm for public office — frightened to think that he 
was to oppose her father ; pleased to see that he was 
true to what he thought to be his duty." 

" Jessica ! my Jessica ! " 

"And when they next met, he brought her some 
Western wild flowers. One of these she kept and 
always will keep." 

"The poppies!" 

"She went to a poUtical meeting and saw him rise 
out of the audience and turn hisses into cheers." 

"That meeting again!" 

"And a great banker came and asked to wed her." 

"Good God! Arlington!" 
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" But Nora Winters said, ' Victor Arlington admires 
you, but John Bainbridge has you in his heart/ " 

"Bless her memory." 

"Jessica treasured those words and believed them 
to be true. When the time came, she told the banker 
that she could not marry him." 

"What will she tell John Bainbridge?" 

" And then came the most beautiful and most dread- 
ful parts of Jessica's life." 

"Speak only of the beautiful." 

"John Bainbridge told her he loved her — told her 
in passionate, burning words. She drank them in. 
They were Uke music in her ears. But she could not 
tell him she was the daughter of Frederick Fenn." 

"What matters it now?" 

" Then came her shame — answering his love with 
treachery." 

" But she did it for her father's sake." 

"And then her months of remorse for the suffering 
she had caused." 

"Jessica, Jessica, darling; I'd suffer it a hundred 
times for your sake." 

"Then for my sake can you forgive her?" 

"With love tenfolded." 

"Then I can be happy." 

He would have stormed her with kisses then and 
there had not laughter and conversation from the 
reception room warned him. Others were approach- 
ing. 

2m 
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Jessica stepped back into the doorway. 

" I must be going," she said. " Will you take me to 
my carriage, please?" 

"But when shall I see you again?" 

"In two days, if it please you." 

"Two eternities!" 

"I leave for Vermont to-night." 

"Vermont ! The end of the earth I" 

"Come and see." 

"WiUyou teUme then?" 

"TeU you what?" 

"When you will marry me!" 

"Fll answer when you come and ask my father for 
me." 

She turned and he escorted her to the carriage. 

He bent and looked in at the carriage window for 
a moment. She held one of the roses to her face and 
then shyly offered it to him. He took the rose and 
kissed the hand. 

It was the second day after when John Bainbridge 
stepped from the train in the little Vermont town. 
The afternoon sun was shining on Jime roses before 
many of the cottages as he drove along the main thor- 
oughfare. Presently he came to the quaint old Fenn 
mansion, sitting back in green grounds, with a long 
arbor of roses over the pathway leading to the steps. 

He knocked and Frederick Fenn himself opened the 
door. 
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"Welcome, Mr. Bainbridge," said the master of the 
house, with imaffected simplicity. He extended his 
hand and drew him in. 

Bainbridge had expected to be stiff and formal. He 
was surprised into saying at once, as they stood there 
in the hallway, the thing that was uppermost in his 
mind. 

"I have come to ask for your daughter's hand." 

"She has given you her heart," replied the elder 
man. "I ask only that you always cherish her." 

"With my Hf3." 

Fenn put one hand on Bainbridge's shoulder. 
"My son," he said, "I believe you. Let an old man 
who knows by experience tell you : A good woman's 
love is a man's imfailing compass." 

Fenn turned and himself showed Bainbridge to the 
room that was to be his during his visit. When the 
latter had freshened his toilet, he went downstairs to 
the reception room and was presented by Fenn to Aunt 
Jennette. While they talked, Jessica came in all in 
fluffy white, with bared neck and arms, her face as 
pink as a rose. 

"How do you do?" she said in some confusion and 
held out her hand. 

John took it, bent and kissed it. When he looked 
at her again her eyes were Uke stars. 

And when the sim had sunk and the moon had 
risen, Jessica asked her love if he would go and sit 
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with her among the roses. She put a silken scarf 
about her shoulders and went forth into the moonlight 
with him. 

Fenn saw them melt into the silvery night. " There 
go Laura and Frederick," he said softly to himself. 
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